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WHEN a new work is issued from the press, in any degree 
calculated to attract general notice, an early review of its 
merits is desirable, to direct attention to its excellencies, if it 
be excellent, or to unveil its errors and defects, if it be faulty. 
Should vears have elapsed since its original publication, aud 
should it have been frequently referred to, during that period, 
as a stundard authority, a reprint seems to recognize it as a 
classic, and commends it to the world, in stich a manner as to 
preclude the suspicion of great farlts, and to deaden inquiry 
into the propriety of its views. If, therefore, a work of real 
excellence be re issued from the press, its republication i. suf 
ficiently strong presumptive evidence of its worth, to enar- 
antee for it general acceptance, and it may be safely permitted 
to go forth again into the world, without any observation on 
our part. Bat if, on the coutrary, the work re published 
should be intrinsically defective, it becomes our duty to put 
in acaveat for the benefit of others,—and the more eazer they 
may be to receive it without serutiny, and to welcome it 
without suspicion, the more anxious should we be, as reyiew- 
ers, to caution them against rashly admi ting to their confi- 
dence a false guide and dangerous monitor. We conceive 
34 VoL. v.—no. 10. 
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Herder’s Philosophy of History to belong to this class; and 
as the widely extended reputation of the author,—the un- 
doubted learning of the work itself,—the frequent reference 
made to its pages by distinguished writers,—the long period 
during which it has been efore the publie,—its translation 
into English as early as the year 1800,—and its recent re- 
publication by an eminent American house,—all combine to 
form such a mass of evidence in its favor, as would, with 
most readers, prevent suspecion, we feel that we cannot ren- 
der a more important service to them, than to examine into 
its merits, notice its errors, and guard them against its falla- 
cious reasoning. 

‘There are many strong reasons for subjecting works of this 
kind, on the Philosophy of History, to a diligent and cautious 
examiuation at the present time. A taste for profound his- 
torical investigation is gradually springing up; and what we 
now commend, in this department of letters, is required to be 
instinct with a spirit very different from that which would 
formerly have satisfied us. The late historical productions 
of France, Germany and England, give sufficient indications 
of this change, which, however, being as yet only in its com- 
mencement, has not been able to mould itself into a perfect 
or generally appreciable shape. The best of the recent wri- 
ters of history have a dim and vague notion of something 
still wanting to complete their views; you can trace it in 
their occasional indecision and their frequent indistinctness ; 
but they are only half conscious of the want, and, of neces- 
sity, remain unable to supply it. They are, indeed, striving 
to give form and development to their imperfect conceptions ; 
but it will be impossible to achieve all that they desire, until 
they havea clear apprehension of the nature and extent of 
the deficiency, and of the means of removing it. This will 
explain the unsatisfactory character of all the productions of 
the present historical school. In reading the truly valuable 
works of Guizot, Cousin, Michelet, the Thierrys, Ranke, 
Arnold, &c., we are made but too sensible of their want of 
perfection. They give us glimpses into the very heart of a 
new science; but they have not mastered the science them- 
selves, and they give us little more than glimpses. A deeper 
and more comprehensive philosophy, than we have met with 
in preceding authors, breathes through their pages, but they 
have as yet no full appreciation of it. They are haunted 
with a bright vision, which, in their waking moments, they 
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are unable wholly to recall; to borrow a qnaint phrase from 
Statius, they have all been feeding on sacred darkness.* 
Even in the best passages of Guizot and Michelet,—certain- 
ly the most profound of these historians,—we are rendered 
conscious of the deficiency ; they have wooed Juno but em- 
braced the cloud. 

This vague and imperfect enunciation is naturally inci- 
dent to the early promulgation of any new system, which is 
calculated to introduce a sweeping revolution. Such were 
the indistinct mutterings of philosophy, which proceeded 
from Telesius, Campanella, and Giordano Bruno, the great 
precursors of the greater Bacon. At the present moment, 
history is undergoing a change; it is on the eve of a great 
reformation. We see, from what has of late been produced, 
that it is now conceived in a very different spirit from that in 
which it was formerly written. In the highest functions of 
the historian, what are Hume and Robertson to Michelet, 
Thierry and Guizot? ‘The first great name may have been 
a more elegant and pleasing w riter than any one whom mo- 
dern times have to compare with him, but where is the like 
spirit of comprehensive philosophy ? Since the days of Lord 
Bacon, and especially since those of Sir Isaac Newton, the 
physical sciences have been so highly cultivated as to throw 
into the shade all the other departments of human know- 
ledge. From the indications around us, it would seem, that 
the ethical sciences are likely soon to claim their due position, 
and that history is preparing to assert its right to be regarded 
as the highest and most comprehensive of these. But the 
change now in progress is essential before it can do this. A 
revolution in our modes of thought has led, or rather, is now 
leading us to more extended views ; but these views must be 
completed before any thing permanent can be satisfactorily 
achieved. As yet, we are walking in the twilight, and many 
things appear of distorted or disproportionate shapes. We 
may “not, therefore, reprehend the pioneers of the new route, 
because they have not discovered all that subsequent settlers 
may have it in their power to discover, or may have exagge- 
rated some of the objects in their path, or mistaken the bear- 
ings of others. Let us rather be gratefui for the assistance 
which we may derive even from their imperfect labors, and 

. caligine sacra 
Pascitur. Statius. Achilleis. I. v. 521. 
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be thankful that we may be warned by their errors, and di- 
rected by their course. 

The attention of the student of history is, accordingly, to 
be turned to the correction of the defects, and the enlarge- 
ment of the views of preceding writers. Before the antici- 
pated revolution can be fully and intelligently effected, a clear 
comprehension of the new elements which appear in histori- 
cul researches, with a knowledge of their limits and their 
powers, is imperatively demanded of us. We require a 
New Scrence or History, or, as others would term it, a 
new and revised Puttosopny or History, before we can 
supply what is wanting in our historical works. The ma- 
terials which are furnished us for this labor are scanty ; but 
it becomes, on this very account, so much the more necessa- 
ry to examine minutely into their soundness, as, from their 
scuntiness, there is less likelihood that the errors of the one 
anthor will be exposed and counteracted by the views of 
another, And, as Herder has always oceupied a distin- 
guished place among the writers on the Philosophy of His- 
tory, as he has been more frequently consulted than most of 
the others, his bock should not be suffered to pass current as 
standard gold, without close and critical inspection. 

On such grounds, withont much reference to the merits of 
the work itseif, we shou!d have been disposed to devote an 
article to its examination, Lut, before we have concluded our 
remarks, we think that the reader will have detected enongh 
to convince him of the real importance of subjecting Her- 
der’s Philosophy of History to this ordeal, on the score of its 
imperfections. It has been considered a classic, both in style 
aid matter; its translator speaks of “Herder’s words that 
burn;” it has been fiequently referred to as a great work ; 
aud has as frequently heen regarded as conclusive authority 
to decide a novel or contested proposition in historical sei- 
ence. ‘To such high respect it has not the slightest claim. 
There is much, indeed, that is valuable in it; but even that 
Which is hest, requires to be sifted and weighed before it can 
be adopted with safety. We have read the work faithfully 
aud diligently through; and, with pen in hand, have fol- 
lowed all Heider’s windings and wanderings. The interest 
of the subject, the reputation of the book, the celebrity of 
the author. incited us to this labor. But we have been 
poorly repaid for our careful perusal. In closing the volume 
we felt that it had seldom been cur fate to read a inore tedi- 
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ous or profitless work. Such is our respect for the kindli- 
ness of Herder’s disposition, and for the earnestness and sin- 
cerity of his labors, that we would fain have spoken in com- 
mendation of this Philosophy of History, but we cannot do 
itin any general terms; there is so much that is defective or 
positively erroneous blended with all that may be thought 
good. If we speak of the work as a whole, we must charac- 
terize it as inane, sophistical and frequently ridiculous, ‘The 
ouly pleasure that we experienced, after accomplishing the 
wearisome task of its perusal, was a sense of peculiar thank- 
fulness for our tardy deliverance from the Serbonian Bog, in 
which we had been foundering so long. bn commencing 
our study of the work, for we made a ‘study of it, all our 
anticipations were couducive to a favorable estimate of its 
merits. They have been grievously disappointed,—every 
step we took only obliterated more aud more the impressions 
we had conceived of its excellence. Interesting as the Phi- 
losophy of History must be, to all inquiring minds, the sub- 
ject loses all its interest in Heider’s hands. In his pages, 
there is but little history and less philosophy. ‘There is only 
a barren waste of unmeaning verbiage, (wm pompenur gali- 
matias, uu spéciens babil qui vous donne des mots pour des 
raisons,") or of empty speculation, at one time plausible, at 
another obsenre, but, under all circumstances, equally cal- 
culated to mislead. If sometimes important truths be latent 
uuder his wire drawn fancies, it is necessary to clear away 
a wilderness of weeds, before it is possible to detect either the 
colors or the odors of the flower. The style is tedious, in- 
elegant, monotonous, and often inflated; though herein some 
portion of the blame must indubitubly attach to the transla- 
tor The rhetorical ornaments so lavishly and injudiciously 
intradneed are such as only a school-boy, or an embryo bar- 
rister, who had been reading the wrong Phillips,t would use. 
The incidental reflections are, for the most part, puerile, je- 
jnne, irrelevant, defective, or wholly unsound. There is a 
very copious infusion of Germanism iu the book, which usu- 


*Moliere. Le Malade Imaginaire. Acte. III. Se. III. 

+ The speeches of the Irish orator, Phillips, are sufficiently known to 
every reader; the standard work of his names ke, Phillipps, on the Law of 
Evidence, is equally well kn wn to every jurist. From this similarity of 
names and dissimilarity of productions, zrose the liting sareasm of Lord 
Brougham, who remarked to a young barrister arguing a case before him, 
in a florid and declamat ry menner, tut with litle legal lore, “Mr. ==, I 
am afraid you have been reading the wrung Phillips.” 
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ally breaks out in obscure sophistry, in childish apostrophes, 
or in vain declamation, which is, with Herder, but too fre- 
quently the sole substitute for argument. Altogether, Her- 
der’s Philosophy of History, is a very unsatisfactory and very 
unsafe work. 

Singulariy enough, however, the original conception of 
the work is grand, though its execution be so lamentably 
and often so ridiculously defective. The frame-work erected 
for the structure is colossal ; but with very slight knowledge 
of critical anatomy displayed in the proportions of its parts. 
The author conceived in his mind one vast scheme, which 
should embrace within its ample folds all that could be in- 
cluded under the history of man as man, or that could even 
remotely tend to elucidate the condition and the career of 
humanity. He would build up his Philosophy of History 
on a minute knowledge of human wants, buman feelings, 
human capacities, human morals, the relations which the 
human race bears to all other created things, and the acci- 
dents by which it is snrrounded and influenced. The motto 
to his work might have been, with great propriety, 


Homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto. 


Indeed, the epigraph, which he has adopted from Persius, is 
nearly as comprehensive, and much more arrogant than this 
verse of Terence. But Herder is not content with this wide 
range. He goes back to the Pre-Adamite periods of time; 
he determines ab origine the relation of the earth to the 
universe, and of the yet uncreated man to the earth ; satis- 
fying himself of the closeness of the latter relation, because 
the name of maz is, in many languages, derived from that of 
the earth.* Immediately on crossing the threshhold of this 
work, we plunge with him into all the obscurities of a spec- 
ulation upon analogies, which we do not know to exist, and 
of whose nature we could have no certain knowledge, even 
if their existence could be proved. Yet, notwithstanding the 
dark and intricate passages, which form the vestibule of his 
work,—a vestibule, by the way, larger and more ponderous 
than the edifice itself,t-—in despite of this, there is something 
splendid in the conception of this gigantic structure ; and 
there may be, beneath the surface, some latent truth in his 


* Book J. chap. I. 
+t We may call the first ten books, the vestibule,—the last ten the edifice 


and its appurtenances. 
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huge and unwieldy creation. But when he endeavors to 
embody his own ideas, to apply his own rules, to give form, 
and character, and a definite expression to his own principles, 
all becomes vague and inconclusive. And thus his work 
assumes the appearance of a fiction, in which a child has at- 
tempted to fill up, with its daubs and its blotches, the bold 
outline sketched by the hand of its master. 

It is true, that in estimating this work of Herder’s, we must 
not assume, as a canon of measurement, any preconceived 
notions of what the Philosophy of History ought to be, from 
a contrast of the present work with others of a kindred na- 
ture. The design of Herder is much more comprehensive 
than that of any other writer on the same subject. It is 
painfully and unnecessarily comprehensive. Still, we must 
try him by his own scale, and not measure his proportions 
on the bed of Procrustes, by lopping off whatever appears 
superfluous, even at the hazard of existence. He embraces 
within his plan, not only the historical progress of humanity, 
but the causes and the phenomena of moral and domestic 
character. His principal aim seems to be, not to determine the 
laws of national greatness and decline, nor the influences 
which have created the cycles of the world’s career, but he 
rather endeavors to detect the laws of individual nature, and 
the changes of individual life. It is rather the Asiatic him- 
self than the Asiatic nations,—the Greek as a man, than the 
Greeks as a nation, that furnish the subject of his specula- 
tions—-the farrago of his book. His work is the “Outlines 
of a Philosophy of the History of Man,” not “Outlines of the 
Philosophy of History.” ‘There is not, indeed, much differ- 
ence apparent in the terms, but a wide dissimilarity of treat- 
ment may spring from it, and we must not apply too rigidly 
to the one the principles we have deduced from the consider- 
ation of the other. Moreover, we are anxious that Herder 
should have the benefit of whatever may be imagined in his 
favor ; for he will gr every indulgence at our hands, 
and no slight partiality from his readers, before he can be 
assured of a perpetuity of the honors which have been heed- 
lessly lavished upon him. 

But we have no design to rest our estimate of this work 
on vague and unsupported assertion. We are both willing 
and desirous to introduce the proof necessary to substantiate 
our allegations, and to leave others to judge of the justice or 
injustice of our censure. And, as this strange book is “dull, 
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beyond all conception, dull,” except when some piece of egri- 
gious folly tempts a smile, we must crave indulgence for our- 
selves, if, at times, we shou d be found tedious too, by remind- 
ing our readers, that dulness is no less infectious, in its way, 
than Jack Falstaff's wit. 

There is much difficulty in conceiving, and more in rep- 
resenting, a scheme sufficiently comprehensive to include 
Herder’s within itself. Yet, this is necessary, in order to 
give us a point above him whence we may discover the re- 
lations between the parts of his system and the whole, and 
note his aberrations from the truth. A consideration, how- 
ever, of the principles of human life—out of which the 
History of Man and its Philosophy necessarily arise,—will 
afford us the elevation we require. 

When we look around on the habitants of earth, we find 
the greater part of the human race contenting themselves 
with the animal delicht, which the consciousness ot life pro- 
duces, and never dreaming of any attempt to fathom its se- 
crets. ‘To them existence ts merely a positive thing in esse: 
they seek to know neither its purpose nor is cause ; and 
their thoughts are withdrawn, by present cares or present 
pleasures, from any reflection upon the singular and myste- 
rious complexity of laws by which it is governed. But if 
we isolate ourselves from the concourse of our fellows, and 
inquire into the reason, the end, the use, the conditions, and 
the possibilities of our being, cn we hope for any satisfactory 
response to our questions? Delphi and Dodona are dumb; 
there is no earthly CEdipus to reply to the Sphinx; the light 
of revelation unfolds ouly a partial answer; it discloses all 
that our moral duties require us to know, but it leaves all 
that our curiosity would learn, more impenetrably and more 
hopelessly dark than before. Our individual life, with its 
undying hope and restless energy, seems purposeless and 
blind. Man’s destiny is not only concealed from him, but 
his past career throws no light across the gloom. Whatever 
may have been the fortunes or the labors of his youth or his 
manhood, he has hitherto accomplished no object in any 
degree consonant to his high faculties and apparent rank in 
creation. If he have even attained fame, eminence, and 
what the world calls u-efulness, (things which so many toil 
for and so few attain,) has he consciously realized in himself 
any thing worthy of his time, his talents and his exertions? 
Are not rather the most of those things which he has attained 
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hollow semblances, empty accidentals, which the grave will 
strip from him? Is there any thing in the past which will 
enable him to solve the dim wherefore of his existence ? 
The heart listens,—it is a hopeless inquiry. ‘I'he contrast 
of his exertions with their effects, of his designs with their 
results, of his expectations with their fruits, assures him that 
he must have been created for some purpose beyond any 
thing he can divine; and that the indirect consequences of 
his actions must, in some unseen way, be of more importance 
in the veiled economy of the world, than all that he can 
achieve for himself, by a conscious direction of his powers. 
He may thus, also, learn that the only true wisdom is resig- 
nation, to be a humble instrument in the hand of Providence, 
for the attainment of God’s purposes, and a resolve to con- 
tent himself with such imperfect insight into the laws of his 
being, as will enable him to discharge fitly his duty to his 
Creator and his duty to his fellow-man. 

We escape but partially from our difficulties, by limiting 
our questionings to the purposes and laws of man’s social 
existence. ‘Though our horizon is now limited to the con- 
sideration of man’s functions in a definite sphere, and the 
dark chaos of futurity is excluded from our view, still we 
can only imperfectly comprehend our more limited subject. 
We find ourselves in the centre of a vast web, whose meshes 
are woven around us, in apparently inextricable confusion ; 
we perceive how each thread is connected with a thousand 
others ; and how the slightest derangement of one of these, 
even on the circumference, affects us and disturbs our calcu- 
lations. If we seek to detect the links which bind together 
this involuted fabric; to follow the windings of its threads, 
and to discover the place, the manner, and the reason of the 
frequent crossings and uncrossings, their twistings and their 
untwistings, we soon lose ourselves in the maze, and must 
confess our inability to determine more than a very few of 
their most obvious courses. Such is the enigma of man’s 
social action,—the subject of all Philosophy of History. Its 
complete solution baffles our ingenuity, and defies all our 
efforts. Much, however, has been done, more has been at- 
tempted, and still more may yet be achieved,—but it will re- 
quire other and more philosophic minds than Herder’s. He 
only retwists into new tangles the thread which he tries to 
untwist. What Goéthe calls the open secret of life, is not 

35 VOL. V.—No. 10. 
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easily explored ; the secret may be open, as a pit is open, but 
the straggling sunbeams can seldom reach its tortuous ca- 
verns. In these hidden passages, however, the philosopher 
of history must grope, without sun, and with only such dim 
light, as our imperfect and ill-constructed lamps may afford, 
if he would elicit the laws and conditions of human life 
and human progress. 

In order to facilitate this investigation, we may consider 
man under the two general aspects, presupposed by the above 
inquiries. What, wherefore, and how is human existence? 
What, wherefore, and how is human society? The answer 
to the former of these questions would regard man in his 
sentient, rational, and moral nature, («¢ homo:)—to the latter 
as an active, mobile and progressive being, ut civis. The 
former would regard him as homo per se, a creature of God, 
having definite duties to perform, and a futurity before 
him, with faculties appropriate to his condition :—the latter 
would represent him as an integral portion of a peculiarly 
constituted society, living in it, acting for it, and applying 
his faculties to the ordering of particular circumstances. 
From man, regarded in the former light, would spring the 
law of nature and of natural religion, the dogmas of logic, 
universal ethics, and all the moral sciences whose subject is 
man absolutely, (or as an abstract erns—an ens intelligibile.) 
The latter would be the fountain head of history, politics, 
international and municipal law, and those departments of 
knowledge which are conversant with individuals in a par- 
ticular society. Ofcourse, man, in his concrete or active 
state, can only display those powers which were latent in 
him before; (that is to say, the ¢vspysia presupposes the 
divawug.*) The development of his energies will, therefore, 
be guided and limited by those tendencies which he posses- 
ses as a passive being. Hence, an accurate and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of man’s absolute or abstract nature, is a ne- 
cessary precursor or accompaniment of the scientific study 
of his history in society. The relation of the two is so close, 
that the prosecution of the History of Humanity demands a 
prior science of Humanity, either in esse, or in conceptu. 
This connection is not, however. of that nature that we 
should be compelled to prefix a system of Anthropological 


* Vide Aristot. Nicomach. Ethic. lib. II. c. 1. Op. Aristot. p. 1103. col. a. 
. 26. Ed. Acad. Berol. 
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Philosophy* to every scheme of human progress. Indeed, it is 
always better to keep the two branches distinct in their treat- 
ment, as both may be rendered faulty by their union; the one, 
by its being calculated solely with reference to a meditated 
plan; the other, by its being established on partial, instead of 
on general inductions. We think there is no department of 
human knowledge, at the present moment, more urgently 
requiring révision, correction and expansion, than the moral 
and mental sciences ; we regard their complete redintegra- 
tion as a necessary prelude to any satisfactory Philosophy of 
History; but we wish to see it effected by the application of 
broad and universal principles, and not by the insinuation of 
a few scattered and defective inferences. We have made 
two grand divisions of the Science of Humanity; we shall 
consider the reformation of the abstract department, when- 
ever it takes place, as the first fruits that promise to us the 
completion of a profound and comprehensive Philosophy of 
History ; which will be, in its turn, the guarantee of a more 
perfect conception of history itself. 

It is painful to be recalled from the anticipations which 
these views create, to the examination of such a work as the 
one before us. We are made to feel too keenly how less 
than little has been accomplished of all we had hoped for. 
Herder has, indeed, attempted the moral anatomy and physi- 
ology of man, as an introduction to his so styled Philosophy 
of History. But the plan, which he has designed, is a par- 
tial one; it embraces much which is utterly useless; it ex- 
cludes more which would have been important. We have 
already expressed the opinion, that it is not desirable to com- 
bine, in one work, the Philosophy of Man, and the Philoso- 
phy of his History. This Herder has done, and he has 
fallen into numerous errors and deficiencies besides those 
which we should have expected to find. Very few of the 
elements are comprehended by him, which we should have 
desiderated in an Anthropological Philosophy; and, more- 
over, what he has bestowed upon us is only a gaudy pas- 
sage way, with numerous chinks in its walls, and obstruct- 
ed with rubbish, intended to lead us to his own defective 
system. 

* The epithet Anthropological has been applied with very little discern- 
ment, and less propriety, to the works of Alex. Walker, which are rather 
Genetological, or Anthropomorphical. 
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The first Five Books of Herder’s work contain his theo- 
ries on the mutual relations of Man, the Earth, and the 
Jniverse ; on the points of difference between human and 
other creatures; on man’s faculties and tendencies, and is 
intended to embrace the physico-ethical peculiarities of hu- 
manity. The First Book exhibits the relations which this 
earth is supposed to bear to the other mighty works of God’s 
creation ; and to point out those properties of its structure 
and constitution which render it a fitting residence for the 
human race, and which act as predisposing causes to influ- 
ence or determine the phenomena of human history. Con- 
sidering that the character of men and of nations,'s sensibly 
modified by local and climatic peculiarities; that these are 
due, in a great measure, to the features of the earth’s surface, 
and the relation of our planet to sun, moon and stars, Herder 
makes the mundane system the starting point of his philoso- 
phical speculations. The Second Book carries forward his 
scheme, by showing that the classes of beings which tenant 
this earth are numerous; that they include many genera, 
which, again, contain many species-under them ; that both 
plants and animals are acted upon by climatic influences; 
and that their several varieties are adapted to the diversity of 
their situations on the globe. The Third Book discloses 
the grand differences between the tribes of creation; the 
gradual ascent from the organic properties of vegetable life 
to the more complex, though scarcely more mysterious pro- 
cesses of human nature; the degree of instinctive energy 
possessed by each animate creature, and the reflective will, 
which physiologically is the characteristic of man, as his 
erect form is physiologically. In the Fourth Book we have 
a most cloudy disquisition, in which Herder deduces the 
destinies, powers, moral and intellectual faculties of man 
from his organic peculiarities and shape. It reminds us for- 
cibly of “Professeur Kant de nébuleuse mémoire,”* and 
makes us long for the lucid expositions of Cabanus on a like 
subject. The Fifth Book is still more nebulous and unsa- 
tisfactory. It is a very mystical and fanciful enunciation of 
certain strange arguments, which the author introduces to 
establish the immortality of the soul,—its essential and ne- 
cessary immortality, not drawn from revelation, not asserted 
on account of such being the general belief of the world, not 
inferred on probable grounds, but conceived and confirmed 


* Voyage autour de ma Chambre: par Comte Xavier De Maistre. 
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by much empty reasoning and a priori, which Herder deems 
infallible, because Plato, some two thousand years ago, wrote 
occasionaly nonsense slightly analogous to it.* This, with 
several chapters scattered through other books, in. amplifica- 
tion of doctrines enunciated in these five, completes Herder’s 
examination of the abstract and distinctive nature of hu- 
manity, and his inquiry into the adaptation of the world 
and man for their mutual destinies. 

A single glance over this epitome will be sufficient to show 
that Herder has omitted in these preliminary dissertations, 
the most important part of his subject. He has considered 
humanity -most entirely a parte exteriori, in the properties 
which it possesses, analogous to those of the beasts, and in 
its relations to the material world; and he has, for the most 
part, forgotten all that proceeds ab interiore sensu, and con- 
stitutes the grand difference between man and the brute. 
But, however misplaced and unnecessary, we might think 
these speculations to be; however defective they might 
seem ; however foolish we might esteem the employment of 
whole chapters and books for such a demonstration of truisms 
as renders them only confused ; we might have overlooked 
all this, if the reasoning had been generally conclusive or 
the details invariably true. There is, indeed, no one who 
would hesitate to concede, without argument, that man is 
adapted to the world in which he is placed ; that the species 
of created things are numerous, and that each flourishes best 
under the circumstances most favorable to it; that man is 
not a beast, and that an ass is not a vegetable, as the inhabi- 


* Lest we be suspected of the flippancy of Landor, in speaking thus of 
Plato’s celebrated disquisitions on the immortality of the soul, we subjoin 
an extract from one of the most profound of modern scholars,—“The philo- 
sophy of Socrates is still (by Aristophanes in the Frogs) characterised as 
puerile and trifling, and more remarkable for subtility than any real instruc- 
tion. And happy had it been for Socrates in particular, and for philosophy 
in general, had the epithets of trifling and superficial been the only ones 
that could be with truth applied to it. It must have been at this very period, 
however, that he had been orally propounding those opinions which his 
disciple Plato soon afterwards thought proper to reduce to writing, opinions 
so extraordinary, and, we may even add, so atrocious, that whatever sway 
the word philosophy may have over vulgar and credulous minds, men of 
sense will carefully observe and consider what is recommended to them 
under that specious name, before they give it their sanction or support.” 
Mitchell. Frogs of Aristophanes. pp. 5,6. With this criticism on the Pla- 
tonic Philosophy we fully concur,—we have always regretted the long pe- 
riod during which the name of Plato has been suffered to usurp the honors 
due to Aristotle. The only mode of accounting for the fact is by the cer- 
tainty that, for the most part, both of them are spoken of, and neither read. 
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tants of the Shetland and the Orkney Isles were wont to 
suppose ;* that human reason differs from canine instinct ; 
that man’s moral character is affected by his physical consti- 
tution, and that the human soul may be immortal. Yet these 
are the inductions which Herder’s first Five Books are writ- 
ten to establish ; he might have assumed all of them as pos- 
tulates, and no one would have replied with a negatur; but 
he appears to have been so anxious to find a vent for his 
spurious philosophy, as to have forgotten the sound remark 
of his favorite Cicero: “quemadmodum res obscure dicendo 
fierent apertiores, sic res apertas fieri obscuriores.” 

We say nothing further of Herder’s divergence, from all 
that we should have deemed essential in a proper prelimina- 
ry to the Philosophy of History, when the author had re- 
solved upon prefixing such to his scheme of human progress. 
We are, at present, inclined to expose the fantastical non- 
sense of the details, which he has woven into these books. 
When he gravely remarks, that “the celerity of our thoughts 
is probably as the revolution of our planet round itself, and 
round the sun, to those of other stars,’t we do not stop to 
confute him, but ask, Riswm teneatis, amici? When he as- 
serts, that, in all probability, electricity “determined and 
produced the greatest epochs and revolutions of mankin 
we feel disposed to assent to the sarcasm of Lactantius, “quid 
egrotus unquam somniavit quod philosophorum aliquis 
non dixerit ?” When he endeavors to secure a basis for his 
false conclusions by declaring, that “those plants which we 
cultivate with art, spring from the free lap of nature, and 
arrive at amuch greater perfection in their proper climes,”$ 
we are at a loss to discover whether such a misrepresentation 
is to be attributed to egregious ignorance, or to unblushing 
mendacity. In either case, we must esteem him utterly unfit 

* This may be a slander on “the dwellers of the Isles,”—we do not vouch 
for its truth, though it was mentioned to us almost on the spot, between 
John O’Groat’s and Ronaldshay. 

t Book I. chap. II. 
t Book I. chap. V. 
§ Book II. chap. II. Propertius says: 
Et veniunt hedere sponte sua melius; 


Surgit et in solis formosior arbutus antris 
* » * * * 


Et volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt. I. 2. 20. 
We quote at second hand from Montaigne. This will do for a poet, but it 
will not do in a Philosophy of History. What would Herder say of wheat, 
oats, potatoes, cabbages, broccoli, apples, peaches, cherries, &c. &c. &c. 
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to be our guide in a new and difficult route, who can adopt, 
as the foundation of his philosophy, doctrines so palpably 
false and absurd as those which we have just cited. Ofa 
like character with them are such notions as, that “man in 
a savage state was, in a great measure, covered with hair, 
particularly on the back.”* ‘This is worse than Waterton’s 
monkey, and Monboddo’s theory,t for it is notorious, that 
many, perhaps most savage nations are remarkable for the 
deficiency of hair, as the Negroes, Indians, Hottentots, South 
Sea Islanders, &c. Again, our author exclaims, “what ez- 
quisite elasticity has the thread of the spider, or a silk- 
worm! and this the artist drew from herself, an evident 
proof that she is all elasticity and irritability:” that is to 
Say, as the threads of the spider and the silk-worm are both 
elastic, the spider and the silk-worm are themselves elastic, 
or, more forcibly, according to the Johnsonian enthymeme : 
“Who kills fat oxen must himself be fat.” 


It were useless to multiply instances exhibiting the follies 
of an unpruned imagination ; those we have mentioned have 
been culled at random from the first Five Books, and they 
are even more copiously sprinkled over the remainder of the 
work. We may laugh at such fancies, though they must 
destroy all confidence in an author who could seriously give 
utterance to them. But there are erroneous doctrines con- 
tained in this part of the work which merit graver repre- 
hension. Of this kind is his dogma, that every thing possi- 
ble to exist on this earth must exist on it ;} and equally false 
are the Pythagorean notions, which he would recall from 
their obscurity in the Hindoo mythology, or their repose in 
ithe Dialogues of Plato. The doctrine of the sure, but in- 
definite existence of all things possible, may be only a bald 
truism, but if intended in any other sense, as we suppose it 
to be, the asseveration is utterly inconsistent with the limited 
knowledge of man. Yet Herder frequently repeats it in the 
course of his observations. In the Fifteenth Book it is enun- 
ciated in this form,—“every thing that can take place upon 
earth, must take place upon it, provided it happens ac- 


* Book IV. chap. V. 

+ We do not remember whether Waterton mentions his monkey in his 
Wanderings in South America,—but he stuffed a large monkey, filling the 
skin of the head with a barber’s block, and exhibited it in Demarara as 
one of the species from which men were descended according to Monboddo’s 
theory. ‘The joke was not explained for four years. 


t Book III. chap. II. § Book IV. chap. IV. 
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cording to rules that carry their perfection within them- 
selves.”"* Wedo not exactly comprehend the meaning of 
this very Teutonesque limitation ; but \the immediate con- 
clusion from the sage proposition is, that those things which 
take place on the earth, according to rules which do not 
carry their perfection within themselves, do not take place 
upon it. Whether this be not a legitimate sequitur, our 
readers may judge. But the development of the doctrine 
is as unintelligible and as unreasonable as its general ex- 
pression : 

“Every thing,” says Herder, “that can live upon our earth, lives 
upon it, for every organization carries in its essence a union of vari- 
ous powers, which limit each other, and, thus limited, are capable of 
attaining, in themselves, a maximum of durability. Could they not 


attain this, the powers would separate and form unions of a different 
kind.” Book XV. chap. V. 


We leave others to interpret this passage to the best of 
their ability; to us, the attempt to do so would seem like 
hunting for the grain of wheat in the two bushels of chaff. 
We have neither time, nor space, nor inclination, to expose 
all of Herder’s vagaries, and we, therefore, content ourselves 
with noticing a few of the more important. At this time, 
we would ask, How and whence Herder learnt that every 
thing that could exist on this earth must exist on it? We 
are not so uncharitable as to suppose that he could be con- 
vinced of the truth of this doctrine by any thing so futile as 
his own arguments. ‘This would be worse than compelling 
a quack to swallow his own pills, or a Thomsonian doctor 
to take his own medicines. But with what show of reason 
can a finite being pretend to determine the possibilities of 
existence? Such knowledge, to be trustworthy, must have 
been revealed. Had Herder any such special revelation 
vouchsafed to him? Did some Egeria of the Hercynian 
Forest breathe on him nightly inspiration, or some unseen 
visitant of air direct his pen? We may suppose not ; or she 
would have corrected his logic, and obliterated his nonsense. 
What knowledge, then, had Herder of the designs of God, 
and the powers of God’s creation ?+ How can we pronounce 


* Book XV. chap. V. 

+ Montaigne, speaking of a like illicit exercise of conjecture, says, ‘‘c’est 
se donner l’avantage d’avoir dans la teste les bornes et limites de la volonté 
de Dieu et de la piussance de nostre nature ; et qui il n’y a plus notable folie 
au monde que de les ramener 4 la mesure de nostre capacité et suffisance.” 
Essais. liv. I. c. XXVI. 
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on the possibilities of existence, when we can have no know- 
ledge of the limits of the unknown, much less of those of 
the unknowable? For who has ever yet attempted to esti- 
mate the proportion or the relation which the known bears 
to the unknown? “That which is crooked cannot be made 
straight; and that which is wanting (iercpyua, is the preg- 
nant term of the LX X.) cannot be numbered.” The words 
are the words of Solomon. “What man is he,” says the 
Book of Wisdom, “that can know the counsel of God? or 
who can think what the will of the Lord is?’* Yet there 
is, ever has been, and, probably, ever will be, a certain class 
of minds, which imagine that their own notions are the test 
of truth, and the scanty measure of their own knowledge 
the canon of the universe.t_ When any fancy takes posses- 
sion of such men, they declare it to be the great rule of God’s 
operations ; and only escape the guilt of blasphemy, by the 
certainty of their folly and ignorance. These philosophasters 
knead every hypothesis into a dogma; what has not yet been 
determined, they will determine ; and they will declare all 
things impossible which have not come within the narrow ho- 
rizon of their own vision. There is a boldness and unhgsitan- 
cy about the sweepingasseverations of such sophisters that are 
at times, exceedingly plausible, and are usually mistaken by 
the multitude for the confidence of truth. Huic Corypheus 
erit:—in such a school, Herder might be an oracle ; but by 
those who seek for truth, his remarks will be closely scruti- 
nized before assented to. On the unstable foundation, that 
all things, which can exist upon the earth, must exist on it, 
a large portion of Herder’s Philosophy is raised. And a 
similar mode of reasoning has furnished him with much that 
is found in other parts of his work. Who will believe in 
the permanence and stability of the house built upon the 
sand ? 

The immortality of the human soul, as we have already 
mentioned, is another subject on which Herder has poured 
out his vapid philosophy. ‘This is a doctrine which is either 
supposed to be revealed, or is inferred on probable grounds. 
In either case, it is received as a matter of faith. It is inca- 
pable of being proved by such reasons as Plato adduces in 


* Wisdom, c. IX. v. 13. 
+t These men Montaigne calls, ‘‘untas de gents, interpretes et contrerool- 
leurs ordinaires des desseings de Dieu,” and classes them with “alchymistes, 
EES judiciaires, chiromantiens, medecins, id genus omne,” 
ss. liv. I.c. XXXI. 
36 VOL. V.—No. 10. 
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his Pheedon, and Herder invents in nis present work.* The 
whole argument of Plato rests on the soul’s supposed former 
existence, and the consequence has been, that the greater 
part of the philosophers who have regarded his reasoning as 
conclusive, have also adopted his notion of the pre-existence 
of souls. Among this number have been Synesius, Origen, 
&c. ‘The immortality of man is, with Plato, little more than 
a plain inference from the Hindoo doctrine of Metempsy- 
chosis, modified so as to suit the latitude of Athens; and 
was a natural deduction for a Pythagorean to make.t We 
cannot, then, be surprised if a modern Platonist, after proving 
the soul’s immortality by arguments as fanciful as any of the 
Platonic speculations, should end by endeavoring to give a 
modern expression to the obsolete doctrine of transmigration.} 
This Herder has done. We do not object to dreams of this 
nature that they are false, but that we cannot know them to 
be true. They belong to the regions of pure fancy, and 
cannot be drawn down from their native clouds by any con- 
trivances of ours; whereas no inquiries should be more 
rigidly consistent with ethical truth,§ than investigations into 
the laws of humanity. Moreover, these vagaries of the in- 
tellect carry us far beyond our legitimate range. The Phi- 
losophy of human History is confined to the world, the 
transactions of the world, and man in the world. Man is an 
agent, in the production of cognizable change, only so long 
as he remains here ; the properties which we have to rega 
are limited to a mundane atmosphere ; and it is fruitless and 
silly to speculate on what may, by possibility, take place, 
beyond the magic circle which confines our notions. ‘That 
man is destined for a future state of existence appears proba- 
ble from reason, certain from revelation; but the speculative 
possibilities of his future being form no part of the Philosophy 
of History of Man. 

Perhaps, however, Herder’s fancies, on these points, are 
just as suitably introduced as the greater part of the tedious 
views, which fill up these Five Books. It may, indeed, be 


* See Book V. passim 

+ For the proof that both Socrates and Plato were strict Pythagoreans, 
see the very able remarks of Mitchell. Introd. Clouds of Aristophanes, and 
in the notes, passim. 

t Book L. chap. Il. Book V. chaps. V. VI. 

§ By ethical trath we mean a high degree of probability, not amounting 
to strict logical certainty ; as only probability can be arriv ed at, by reason- 
ing, in Ethics. Aristot. Eth. Nicom. I. c 
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asked in what manner any of the dreams, which we have 
noticed, tend to the establishment of those more general de- 
ductions which Herder assumes as _ the basis of his Philoso- 
phy of History. For our own part, we do not pretend to 
see their relevancy ; there is a looseness and aimlessness in 
all which the author says in these Books, which render it 
impossible for any analysis to discover the cogency of his 
remarks. We have observed that his main conclusions are 
truisms: the Five Books become, accordingly, a dissertation 
to confirm axioms by argumentation; and, as must necessa- 
rily be the case when any attempt of the kind is made, the 
reader closes the investigation with confused and uncertain 
ideas, even of those positions which he would readily have 
conceded before. 

In the second Five Books, (for Herder published his work 
originally in Pentads,) we descend to a lower and more sa- 
lubrious atmosphere: the air is less painfully rarefied ; it is 
better adapted to our earthly capacities, and our respiratory 
organs inhale it with greater freedom. We do not, how- 
ever, descend to the smooth champaign of sober reason: 
Herder will not dismount from his hippogriff; but we now 
skim along nearer the surface of the ground, and are led to 
direct our attention principally to that which our visual or- 
gans can scrutinize. This part of the work treats of the 
varieties of habits, faculties and dispositions produced by 
diversity of influences. The doctrines of genesis and cli- 
mate are more especially elaborated; but, blended with 
these, are inquiries into the unity of the human race, the 
characteristics of different tribes, the influence of language 
in the civilization of man, and the original abode of the hu- 
man family. 

There is much more ability displayed in this division of 
the work, than in any of the others. Fanciful and unfound- 
ed imaginations still, indeed, meet us at every step; but the 
doctrines of genesis and climate are expounded with much 
judgment and some skill ;—and the discussion of these sub- 
jects may be said to form the principal, if not the only value 
of Herder’s Philosophy of History. It is to be regretted, 
however, that he should have made such a sad jumble of ab- 
stract principles and their application: affording us first a 
fragment of the latter, then a scrap of the former, thus 
doubling continually, and returning confusedly on his own 
traces, ” Thus, the sixth book comprises the distinctive char- 
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acteristics which mark the various races upon earth; while 
the seventh and eighth contain the development of the au- 
thor’s views of genesis and climate; and their philosophical 
application to China, Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome, etc., is 
deferred to the several books between the eleventh and 
twentieth. This arrangement, or rather, dislocation of parts, 
may render it necessary for us to disregard the division of 
the work into pentads, wherever any strict adherence to it 
would interfere with the natural sequence of our investiga- 
tions. Indeed, it is not our intention to examine the re- 
mainder of this work either so closely, or in such detail, as 
we have hitherto done. Comparative anatomy has taught 
us, that the rule ew ungue leonem will apply to anomalous 
animals as well as to lions. We have already given a suffi- 
ciently large assortment of “bricks from Babel,” for others 
to judge of the whole of Herder’s singular structure. 

But the want of system in the present work, renders it 
necessary for us again to direct attention to the two grand 
heads, into which we divided the whole Philosophy of Hu- 
manity—the catholic or abstract, and the individual or con- 
crete ;—in other words, into the consideration of man as an 
abstraction, and man as a social being. In the Jatter condi- 
tion, he is liable to be influenced by a thousand agents, of 
different degrees of power, and different modes of operation. 
The most permanent, as well as the most strongly marked of 
all these forces, are genesis, or the influence of race and cli- 
mate. These are usually conflicting powers : the disposition 
of man is, for the most part, at war with the action of exter- 
nal nature.* But, though they conflict, they do not destroy 
each other; they only produce a temporary or partial neu- 
tralization. Herder most fully recognizes this antagonism ; 
and cites several well-known facts to confirm it, in the course 
of his examination of the nature and action of genesis and 
climate. 

And in the inquiry of Herder’s, we are encountered, at 
the very outset, by one of his characteristic inanities. “Jf 
we knew the genesis of the poles,” says he, “and the laws and 
effects of the magnetism of our earth on the various bodies it 
contains, should we not have found the warp, which Nature, in 
the formation of beings, afterwards variously interwove with 


* This opposition of man and nature, is illustrated and explained, S. Q. 
R., No, VL, pp. 304-5, 
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other superior powers ?”* ‘This is as bad as the Encyclope- 
distical question of Pantagruel:+ “Utrum, unes Grammaires 
historicques et meteoricques, contendenets de leur anteriorité et 
posteriorité par la triade des articles pouoyent treuuer quelque 
ligne ou charactere de leurs chronicques sus la palme Zenon- 
teque.”{ We are told in Rabelais, that one of the most pleasing 
occupations of Quaresmeprenant was fishing in the air and 
catching tithe crabs.|| This was, no doubt, in consequence of 
his possessing an imagination like the confused jarring and 
clattering of bells.§ With a like facility, Herder rejoices in a 
similarity of amusements. But let this, too, pass. 

There has been much written on the subject of climate, 
and the most discordant opinions have been expressed about 
it. Some authors of distinction, as Helvetius, would reduce 
its action within very narrow limits. Others would exag- 
gerate it, as Montesquieu has done.4] Herder, more pru- 
dently than could have been expected, has taken the safe 
middle way ; and though his views are only fragmentary, 
wanting fulness and a systematic arrangement, they are, in 
the main, correct and satisfactory. At the same time, he 
gives a suitable latitude to the signification of the term, in- 
cluding under it, not merely the atmospheric peculiarities of 
heat and cold, but all local characteristics, such as humidity 
of air, meteorological changes, prevalence of winds, presence 
of miasma, surface of country, character of soil, productions, 
streams, proximity to the sea, etc. 

Perhaps, none of the elements of the Philosophy of Histo- 
ry require more cool judgment in their application, than the 

* Book VII., chap. iii. 

t This is one of the questions debated “Sorbonnicolificabilitudinissimenti- 
cally,” in the Decretal Schools of Paris. See Rabelais. La Chresme Philo- 
sophale, etc. 

tDe L’Aulnay calls this “wn veritable amphigouri;” it is so: but pray, 
what else is Herder’s? After reading it, we felt very much disposed to 
exclaim with Aristophanes: 

Taur’ dp’ dxoicac’ alton £6 pbéypm’ % Duyy pou wExiryrou, 
Kai Asrroroyéw 40 Unres xai wepi xanvou Crevorsdyeiv 
Kai yuowsdin yviuny wigao’ irépw Aoyw dveidoyyoas. Nubes. 

i! Peschoyt en laer et y prenoyt escrevisses decumanes, Liv. iv., chap. 
XXX1l. 

§ Quaresmeprenant ha—l’imagination comme ung quarillonnement des 
cloches. Liv. 4, ch. xxx. N.B. Quaresmeprenant is supposed to repre- 
sent the Pope. 

7 As an amusing proof of this, read L’Esprit des Lois, liv. xiv., c. ii., cwm 
notis variorum, 
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influence of climate. For its effects vary with the character 
and circumstances of each people. In a highly civilized 
state, habits, feelings, morals, etc., are principally due to arti- 
ficial causes,—such as government, occupations, density of 
population, social intercourse, and even foreign fashions and 
exotic usages. Ina savage condition, on the contrary, cli- 
mate is always the principal agent.* This may, in some 
measure, account for the wide diversity of opinion among 
eminent writers. The existence of the influence has been 
recognized, to a greater or less extent, by the distinguished 
minds of all ages—Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Bacon, Montesquieu, Voltaire,etc. But decidedly the most 
satisfactory view of the subject is contained in the Ninth 
Essay of Cabanis, on the Relations between the Physical 
and Moral condition of Man,—a work but too little known 
amongst us, 

So far as Herder goes, his remarks on climate are sound. 
They are very scanty, yet cannot be called a sketch, as they 
are expressed in the form of detached propositions. Per- 
haps, in the present state of our information, this may be the 
wiser, as being the safer course. As yet we have not the 
materials requisite, before we can reduce into a strictly sci- 
entific form the vast diversity of phenomena presented to us. 
Our knowledge is only partial; it is confined to a few spots 
on the earth’s surface, and a few of the causes operating 
there, and even of these it still remains very imperfect. Be- 
ing thus circumstanced, we might only build up false theo- 
ries, and, by a rigid application of them, draw fallacious 
conclusions, if we were prematurely to attempt the forma- 
tion of a system. When our facts become more numerous 
and better ascertained, and when our information has been 
drawn from all available sources, it may then be time to de- 
termine the general laws of the varying phenomena. Until 
then, we shall probably do well to imitate the moderation of 
Herder.t 

In estimating the effects of climate, we should regard it as 
embracing many separate influences ; in this respect, follow- 
ing our author. Several of these we have already enumer- 


* Montesquieu—L’Esprit des Lois, liv. xix., c. iv., and see M. Villemain, 
Eloge de Montesquieu. 

+ Herder most fully recognizes the difficulty of forming a system, regards 
any attempt at it as premature, and assigns this as a reason for the plan 
which he has himself adopted. Book vii., c. iii. 
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ated: but, to complete our view, we must add that climate 
may be changed by art, and therefore, in all our calculations 
on the subject, we “should consider its present influence as 
contrasted with whatit was before: and should examine 
closely into the character and the history of the race which 
may have modified it, and the means employed by it to do 
so. We would further insist upon the necessity of keeping 
continually in view the diminishing effects of climate, with 
the progressive civilization of the inhabitants. The influ- 
ence of climate varies inversely, (to borrow an algebraic 
expression,) with the civilization of the people: but whether 
the ration be in an arithmetical or a geometrical series, will 
depend upon many collateral causes, which we have not time 
to specify here. 

The grand counteracting agent to climate is genesis ; 
without which we would be almost entirely at the mercy of 
external nature. The times and the kinds of our labor would 
depend upon the changes of the sky, or such accidents over 
which we would have no power; so that we might literally 
be said to be “feeding on the wind, and following after the 
east wind.” But the tmain-spring of our resistance to such 
a sweeping tyranny, is found in the hereditary peculiarities 
of men, which seem to predispose them to certain modes 
and habitudes of life. Thus, man has always a ressort—an 
impulsive force within himself, urging him in a particular di- 
rection, without waiting till some other direction has been 
impressed upon him by external forces. Hence, the conflict 
arises between genesis and climate: and as time rolls on, 
the character of man triumphs over the rude energies of 
nature. 

Genesis should be divided into two heads: national, and 
individual. There are certain broad features which charac- 
terize whole races of men, and are transmitted regularly, 
with greater or less modification, from one age to another. 
Thus the English national character, the French national 
character, the Spanish national character, etc., arise from 
peculiarities, admitted to exist as the distinguishing marks of 
these peoples. But there are certain family traits which 
descend in the same way, and constitute a difference between 
individuals of the same race, at the same time that they link 
together the ancestors and their posterity.* The filius Titii 

* One of the most amusing, and at the same time instructive Essays, on 


this subject, may be found in that quaint old book, Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, P. i., Sect. ii., Mem. i., Subs. 6. 
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will borrow much of his disposition from his father Titius: 
if Bill be a rogue, Fitz-William, notwithstanding his high- 
sounding name, will likely be a rascal too: we might expect 
a Pelides in the son of Peleus ; and many traces of the knave- 
ry and cunning of Sisyphus, will be discernible in Ulysses 
Sisyphides : 

Fortes nascuntur a fortibus et bonis, etc. 


Thus we have national and individual character referred to 
genetic influences: and the doctrine of genesis will, accord- 
ingly, be sub-divided into genesis generalis, and genesis spe- 
cialis. With the latter, however, the Philosophy of History 
meddles not, except to use it occasionally by way of illus- 
tration. 

The vastness of the work under consideration, forbids our 
dwelling on the subject of genesis sufficiently long, to enter 
into an examination of those laws of humanity which pro- 
duce these hereditary influences, and give a perpetuity to 
what might have been, in the first instance, mere anomalies. 
There are many able works, in which the transmission of 
physical and moral peculiarities is noticed ; and to them we 
must refer those who seek for further information on the 
point. It is enough, at present, to know, that both the one 
and the other logical division of genesis must be attributed 
to the same or similar causes, and that they both actually 
exist. 

We have already alluded to the opposition between gene- 
sis and climate, and to the gradual conquest which, as civili- 
zation advances, the one makes over the other. But even 
genesis may attain its maximum, (to use one of Herder’s 
phrases, not always intelligible,) that is to say, there is a pe- 
riod—a limit, after which it, too, will commence to decline. 
The character of the race becomes absorbed and overwhelm- 
ed by the interests of the individuals; and though a genetic 
character must still exist, it manifests itself with less energy. 

However, to render this intelligible, we must preclude the 
drawing of any erroneous inferences from an expression 
which we have used loosely. When we spoke of the na- 
tional character of France, England and Spain, we designed 
it simply as an illustration, and not as a philosophical exam- 
ple. The national character in these instances is not purely 
genetic, but must be attributed to the combined genetic in- 
fluences of the aggregated and amalgamated races composing 
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those nations, and to other causes besides. The Indians, 
the Jews, the Negroes, and, perhaps, the Chinese, will afford 
the requisite examples of pure genetic influence. 

With these detached and undeveloped observations upon 
some of the most important inquiries which enter into the 
Philosophy of History, we must pass on to examine other 
parts of Herder’s work. There is little to detain us between 
the Seventh and Eleventh Books ; as those which are inter- 
mediate, are principally occupied with the application of 
views previously laid down. We cannot refrain, however, 
from characterizing his notion of the objects of human pur- 
suit in the world, as sciolistic and degrading,* nor from re- 
prehending the rationalist opinions which are every where 
expressed of Moses, his mission, and his Pentateuch. 

The fifth chapter of the Eighth Book, explains Herder’s 
view of the objects which man ought to aim at in this world. 
According to him, it is happiness,—a mere animal happi- 
ness,—and what is worse, happiness under the Chinese 
type, which represents it in its symbolic characters, by a 
piece of meat and a huge mouth. It is true that the main- 
spring of human action is the desire of happiness,—this is 
what Aristotlet says, and we are prepared to assent to him. 
But how many interpretations are given to the word? Every 
man has his own:—“the heaven of each is but what each 
desires.” But Herder substitutes for this shifting, though 
ever potent je ne sais quoi, a fixed animal delight. Yet, ta- 
king happiness in the widest sense to which Herder’s use of 
the word will permit us to extend it,—taking it even for ani- 
mal and social bien-cetre,—surely the attainment of this is not 
to be inculcated as the highest object of human pursuit. 

But the whole of this chapter is to us repulsive. Herder 
seems entirely to have mistaken the end, the aim, and the 
destinies of humanity. In favor of his brutefying dogma 
about animal contentment, he argues with much mysticism, 
and hollow verbiage. But this earthly happiness was never 
designed to be man’s principal aim. The minister of reli- 
gion assures us from the pulpit, that this world is merely a 
fleeting show,—that it is solely a state of trial, preparatory 
to a higher existence. Hence, he infers the object of life to 
be self-improvement and purification, through frequent af- 

* Book viii., chap. v. 

t Tau sivas doxodvros dyabiv yapw ravra xparrouds waves. I. Pol, 
c.i., G. i., Rhet. c. v., et passim. 

37 VOL. V.—No. 10. 
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flictions and the constant manifestation of Christian virtues: 
all which is at variance with Herder’s doctrine. The student 
of history regards the world as a theatre of change, the 
grand stage on which the progressive development of hu- 
manity is continually going forward. To him, accordingly, 
individuals are agents, more or less conscious and active in 
effectuating the advancement of mankind. Hence, in his 
view, the great object of life should be the amelioration cf 
our species, which necessarily pre-supposes the highest at- 
tainable perfection of moral and intellectual character. The 
moral philosopher, and the general observer of human na- 
ture, find the seeds of discord deeply and thickly sown in the 
breasts of men; they notice their vigorous germination and 
fatal fecundity ; they behold their constant re-appearance, 
either under new forms or in their old guise ; and they cer- 
tainly estimate it to be a far higher duty and a higher aim to 
check, correct and counterbalance these, than to rot through 
existence in the search of sensual delight or selfish happiness. 
Thus, from whatever point we regard Herder’s doctrine, we 
find it unphilosophical and unsound in the promulgator, de- 
grading in the practiser, and ruinous to society. 

In closing our remarks upon this Herderian dogma, we 
would quote a few remarks from the latest and wildest pro- 
duction of Carlyle’s pen :* 

“The only happiness,” says he, “a brave man ever troubled him- 
self with asking much about was, happiness enough to get his work 
well done. Behold, the day is passing swilily ever; our life is pass- 
ing swiltly over; and the night cometh wherein no man can work. 
The night once come, our happiness—our unhappiness—it is all abol- 
ished: vanished, clean gone: a thing that has been. But our work— 
behold, that is not abolished—that has not vanished: our work, be- 
hold, it remains, or the want of it remains: for endless Times and 
Eternities remains: and that is now the sole question with us for 
evermore! Briel, brawling day, with its noisy phantasms, its poor 
paper-crowns, tinsel-gilt, is gone: and divine, everlasting night, with 
her star-diadems, with her silences, her veracities, is come! What 
hast thou done, and how? Happiness, unhappiness: all that was 
but the wages thou hadst: thou hast spent all that in sustaining thy- 
self hitherward: not a coin of it remains with thee—it is all spent, 
eaten, and now thy work: where is thy work? Swift—out with it— 
Jet us see thy work !” 

“Look here, upon this picture, and upon this,”—and 
judge between the sciolism of Herder and the philosophy of 
life ! 

* Past and Present. By Thos. Carlyle. Booki., chap. iv., “Happy.” 
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We would willingly imitate the fashion of Sterne, and 
draw a bold line here, or leave a blank page to serve as a 
barrier of separation between what we have already said 
and what remains for us to say,—so slight is the connection 
between the two parts of the work under review. But an 
affectation, which might please in Tristram Shandy by its 
extreme singularity, would have the appearance of too great 
levity, if introduced into a serious article. And yet, if we 
follow Herder, it will be nearly impossible to maintain any 
necessary sequence between the former and the latter por- 
tion of our present notice. After the long and laborious 
disquisitions which have been confusedly ravelled together 
into the first Ten Books of this Philosop hy of History, we 
discover that, for any useful purpose they subserve, either in 
the way of preliminary or of collateral illustration to the 
remainder of the work, these books might have been omit- 
ted without our being made sensible of any loss, nay, rather 
to the manifest advantage of the author and his readers. 
While Herder struts before us on his lofty super-terrestrial 
stilts, we are compelled painfully to wade after him through 
a sea of unconnected, though continuous observations, now 
sinking in the quicksands of error into which he leads us, 
now plunging hopelessly amid rocks, and stones, and other 
senseless things, now plashing and floundering in the waves, 
straining our eyes the while, in the attempt to determine his 
motions, as he staggers on with his head lost in the clouds. 
If we stop to ask quo tendis? to what purpose, or whither 
are we going? he deigns not to answer until we have cross- 
ed these turbid and uncertain waters—and then, after all our 
profitless labor, he points to another like sea before him, and 
again invites us to follow, though we may reasonably fear 
that it, too, will lead to nothing, and may certainly perceive 
that our former perilous journey was not necessary to arrive 
at it. Through this we followed him in our perusal of his 
book: it may be ple asanter for our readers and ourselves 
not to do so again in our review ; but to keep the bank, and 
notice only here and there a few of his aberrations. 

The obje ct of the last ‘Ten Books of Herder’s work, is to 
trace the different conditions of the various races of men 
from India, China and the remote East, down to the con- 
clusion of the Crusades. If, therefore, we take an indepen- 
dent view of the principal of those nations, we shall be able 
to commend or to blame Herder’s opinions as we pass, 
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without being any longer condemned to their constant ob- 
trusion upon us. We would observe, however, that here, as 
in every other part of his book, there are frequent mysti- 
cisms, much “skimble-skamble stuff,” and numerous ridicu- 
lous fancies, so that a very rich spicilegium nugarum i 
tiarumque might be gathered from them. But, of such labor 
we are heartily tired: from such “small game” we turn to 
considerations of wider range. 

The first lesson we learn from a comprehensive study of 
universal history, is, that the long chain of human civiliza- 
tion isa regularly articulated system, each link being indis- 
solubly and causatively attached to its successor as the prime 
law of its formations. Individuals are generated; and so 
are societies, peoples and nations. The earlier histories, 
and even many more recent writers, overlooked this. They 
isolated each nation or period in their treatment of it, and 
seemed to regard it as containing within itself all things ne- 
cessary for the full understanding of its condition. All forms 
of government, all institutions, all formation of national 
thought, appeared to them nearly spontaneous. They did 
not see that the institutions of men were invariably to be 
referred to some precedent causes, which could not be fully 
comprehended without a penetrating knowledge of the pe- 
riods and the races through which human society had run 
before it reached them. To us, the whole universe is an 
organized whole, each of whose parts bears definite relations 
to all the others, combines with the rest in determining and 
limiting the functions of each, is itself so limited, and cannot 
be appreciated either in its nature or its workings, without 
some acquaintance with the whole. The world is a part of 
the universe, but it is also a system complete in itself, and in 
addition to those more general relations which it bears to 
the universe, asa part thereof, it has others which arise from 
its being the aggregate of all its parts. Similar relations 
exist between the world and its members, as between the 
universe and its parts: and every thing in the world is limit- 
ed in its action and development by the connection subsist- 
ing between itself and the whole, and between itself and the 
other members. The action of a plant upon humanity may 
seem both slight and remote, yet the whole political ma- 
chinery of two of the mightiest nations ever upon earth, is 
affected by the greater or less amount of the annual cotton 
crop, The human race is the most important of the com- 
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ponent parts whose union forms the world, and may itself 
be regarded as a subordinate whole, having its own laws for 
its own governance, which spring in like manner from the 
relations subsisting between itself and its parts. Hence if 
we would understand any of the developments of humanity, 
we must consider them with a reference to the rest. If, 
therefore, we would appreciate the history of man, we must, 
among other requisites, have a comprehensive philosophy of 
human nature, as has been already insisted on; and if we 
would fathom the significance of any particular period of 
time, besides applying to it this philosophy, we must study 
it in connection with the antecedent and subsequent history 
of the world. We must not be content with examining it 
by itself ;—as such, it is merely a fragment, at best only half 
intelligible-—but we must study it in its relation to the causes 
which have generated it and determined its character, and 
the effects which explain the nature and extent of its action. 
But a knowledge of these causes and effects can be obtained 
only by a recurrence to the earlier and later history of the 
world. But each cause had its antecedent cause, and each 
effect its consequent effect; so that, to obtain an accurate 
acquaintance with any period of time, we are forced back, 
step by step, through all the anterior epochs of the world’s 
career, and urged onwards to an examination of all its sub- 
sequent fruits. In general terms,—in terms to which the 
above reasoning leads us, the study of a part demands some 
knowledge of that whole of which it is a part.* 

In order, therefore, to appreciate fully, any portion of his- 
tory, we must consider it in its connection with the whole 
history of the world, regarding it as an essential part and 
natural product of that whole. And as it is the function of 
the Philosophy of History to extract from all history its in- 
nermost spirit, it will regard the development of humanity 
as one connected system, having a vitality within itself 


* * The Science of Comparative Anatomy furnishes a beautiful illustration 
of this general truth. The fossil bones, so plentifully scattered about the 
world, signified little more, to the most philosophic minds, than that this 
clavicle or that trochanter was an animal product composed of ——— 
of lime and other chemical substances. But Cuvier came; the darkness 
was dispelled by his magic wand; from a view of the whole of nature he 
detected the laws of organization,—he studied and he understood the whole 
of the grand system, and after attaining this knowledge, the solitary bones 
of the Mammoth, the Mastodon, and the Ichthyosaurus—animals of which 
tradition had lost all cognizance—explained themselves to him, and could 
then be referred to their proper place in the proper animal. 
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which determines its changes and its fruits, and it will re- 
duce the variations in the phenomena of human society to 
cognizable causes, apparent in the antecedent annals of the 
world. Each age will thus be shown to be the necessary 
precursor of that which follows it, not simply from priority 
of time, which would be an accidental precedence, but from 
the natural antecedence of the cause to its effects. ‘Thus 
Greece will be demonstrated to be necessarily subsequent to 
India and the East, Rome to Greece, the middle ages to 
Rome,—and it will be seen how essential it was that the 
Hebrews, with the peculiar destiny assigned them, should 
“dwell alone, and not be reckoned among the nations.” 

We take up Herder to assist us in tracing the mode in 
which the social, intellectual and moral character of each 
people is generated by the condition of its predecessors, 
Herder seems wholly unconscious of the fact, and of the 
strict concatenation and and affiliation of the successive em- 
pires of the world he has not even dreamt. He tells us that 
the Chinese “are endowed by nature with small eyes, a short 
nose, a flat forehead, little beard, long ears, and a protube- 
rant belly;” and that “their empire is an embalmed mummy, 
wrapped in silk, and painted with hieroglyphics, its internal 
circulation is that of a dormouse in its winter’s sleep.”+ His 
notice of the nations of further Asia is summed up with the 
remark, “if our species be destined to approach, in the eter- 
nal path of an asymptote, a point of perfection which it does 
not know, and which, with all the labor ofa ‘Tantalus, it 
can never touch; you Chinese and Japanese, you Jamas 
and Bramins, pursue this pilgrimage in a tolerably quiet 
corner of the vessel. You trouble not yourselves about the 
unattainable point, and remain as you were thousands of 
vears ago.”t Is this Philosophy? Truly, if it be so, we 
may well say with Mathias, “Upon my word, Philosophy is 
a vy pleasant thing, and has various uses; one of the best 

, it makes laugh sometimes.”§ Herder found it much easier 
to pass over the most significant phenomena of history with 
a puerile observation, than to examine minutely into their 
causes. 

The Philosophy of History is so vast a subject, and the 
particular branch of it which treats of the characteristics and 


* Numbers. c. XXIII. v. 8 t Book XI. chap. I 
t Book XI. chap. V. 
§ Pursuits of Literature. Dial. Il. Note A. 
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concatenation of peoples, is itself so extensive, that we can- 
not pretend, within the limits of an article, to supply the de- 
ficiencies which we indicate. We have not the room, if we 
had the materials, for a specific analysis of the several states 
which Herder has examined ; we can do no more than express 
briefly and loosely a few of the results to which we have 
been led by our own study, and if these should seem imper- 
fect or unsatisfactory, from their want of development, they 
may, perhaps, serve to illustrate the nature and make glaring 
the want of that philosophy which we would wish to see. 

To commence our survey with the first link of that chain 
of changes through which intellect has advanced, is rendered 
utterly impossible, by the absence of all certain information 
aud the extreme looseness of the traditions handed down 
through succeeding ages. If we would examine into the 
condition of the Eastern nations severally, there are difficul- 
ties in our way which we are unwilling at present to en- 
counter. ‘The materials for the investigation are scanty, 
the facts so dubious and _ so little known, that every position 
would require to be fortified by an extended argument. This 
alone is sufficient to induce us to reject, from our present no- 
tice, all the oriental nations not directly in the line of pro- 
gress, and to devote but a few undeveloped remarks to any 
of them. Only let it be understood that we are indicating 
the nature of a want, without pretending to supply the de- 
ficiency. 

One common character is impressed upon all the nations 
of the East,—the brand of immobility. The earliest periods 
of their history seem to have been the most flourishing, and 
their subsequent condition is a paralysis rather than a de- 
cline; the running waters are poured into a lake, the lake is 
filled, there is no vent, stagnation ensues. Such seems the 
picture of the East. But, another common feature is their 
deep submission to the powers of nature, and growing out of 
this a worship of them, either directly or allegorically, and 
a tyrannical but unresisted hierocracy. In India, in Persia, 
in Egypt, these peculiarities prevail, though appearing under 
phases slightly dissimilar. Judea, in many respects analo- 
gous to Persia, is so peculiarly isolated by its polity, its laws, 
its manners and its religion, that it requires always to be 
considered alone. 

Volumes might be requisite to account for the moral phe- 
nomena of these early countries, by a reference to the laws 
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of humanity and the influences of their respective situations. 
We have not space even for a model of the edifice which we 
wish to see raised ;—we can only exhibit a rough fragment, to 
explain the nature of its materials. To begin with India. 

The thousand snowy peaks of the Himmalaya chain still 
lose themselves in the burning skies of the Eastern heaven; 
they still attract, amaze and awe the beholder with their vast 
and giant masses,—they still impress upon his heart a crush- 
ing and overwhelming sense of the less than littleness of 
man, in the face of the mighty works of nature. And if 
such be now the case with those whose souls have been fa- 
miliar with burning thoughts and lofty aspirations,—-who 
have been in boyhood accustomed to reflect upon the con- 
vulsions by which the world was formed, or the far grander 
operations of the stellar universe, what must have been the 
effect upon the mind of the poor and untutored Hindoo, to 
whom nothing was known but by his own limited expen- 
ence, or the scanty traditions which the few generations suc- 
ceeding the flood might have transmitted tohim. The sense 
of vastness, which, to rude minds, appears infinity, would 
effectually weigh down his spirit. There would be the 
horror, which the contemplation of infinity produces, but it 
would be accompanied with no delight. What wonder 
then that the mind of the Hindoo should be characterized by 
an absolute and unresisting servility to the influences of the 
outer world, which would soon spread like a leprous spot 
and canker all the relations of life. But there were other 
influences of a like nature constantly acting upon him. 
Every thing around was cast in the same Titanic mould as 
the vast chain of the Himmalayas,—the broad blue Indus, 
the rushing Jumna, and the majestic stream of the sacred 
Ganges, were like manifestations of the irresistible power of 
nature. Wherever the eye turned it encountred the most 
tremendous works of creation, and all apparently in an atti- 
tude of hostility to man. The mountains of the North pre- 
sent an impassable barrier to him,—no sound of life is heard 
among their gloomy recesses,—nothing but the thunders of 
the falling avalanche, and the roaring voices of the many 
waters that gush forth from the eternal snows. On the East, 
on the West, on the South, he is hemmed in by the bound- 
less expanse of the Indian Ocean ;—the Indian Peninsula is 
one huge prison in which the human race seems immured 
until it fulfil its unconjectured destiny. 
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Shut in from the world, without he looks at the countey, 
beneath his feet, he sees there the inexplicable alternation of- 
wide deserts and patehes of the most. luxuriant vegetation, 
where the earth pours forth her riches, as from the lap of | 
Eden, so that man may live thereon without labor ahd With. © 
out the necessity for it. ‘There, in the continual and violent 
successions of growth and of deeay, fruits and flowers, grass 
and grain start forth by the productive energies of nature 
alone. In India, nature is every thing, and man is nothing: 
The sacred Ganges and its tributary streams, swollen by 
the rains and the meélted* snows of spring, water the soil for 
him, and renew its fertility by a copious deposit of rich-allu- 
vioh. In due season the san Comes to quicken vegetation 
and ripen the treasufes of thevearth. There is nothing to 
remind man that he isthe lord, of creation, but every thing 
is done by the hand of natnfe,—and gives forth, the same 
note, “Nature is omnipotent.and thei the helpless pen- 
sioner of her bounty.” | Yet; were this@,the Hindoo might 
feel his utter nothingness in the economy of nature, but still 
entertain a cheering and.constant love fer a kind and benefi- 
cent parent. Instead, however, of th@ sweet succession of 
spring and summer, autemne and winter, which is vouch- 
safed to mote temperate climes, the only change he experi- 
ences is from the sultry heats ofa tropic midsummer,—the 
scorching and blistering vehemence of an Indian.sun, through 
storm and hurricane, to the sickly diseomforts of the rainy 
season. With the departure of the rains, the burning sun 
returns again, and brings with it miasma,—then succeed 
Asiatic cholera, T'yphus fever, and the other frightful epi- 
demics, whieh, in their wide-spreading devastation, sweep 
off their thousands and their tens of thousands from the In- 
dian Peninsula. The wretched inhabitants, flying from the 
terror of the consuming pestilence, rush in very despair from 
their homes..in the plain and in the jungle, they die from 
a sun-stroke, fall bitten by the most deadly serpents, are de- 
voured by tigers, gored by butfaloes, or trampled to death 
under the thundering foot of the wild elephant. Here is 
nothing to excite sympathy with the external world ;—all 
nature is.at war with them, and on her mercy they are de- 
pendent for.a precarious, but usnally plentiful, subsistence. 
Frequently, indeed, famine comes upon them; a famine 
which no observation could have foreseen, no energy pre- 
33 VOL. v.—Nno. 10. ‘ 
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vented, and the sickle of death reaps a full harvest from their 

crowded humbers, | 
= @ Thus, in- Hindoostan, every thing is excess; at one mo- 
ment the Hindoo is fondled and feasted in the lap of nature, 

at the next;rudely dashed from the breasts which have given 
him»suck. Yet even when most luxuriantly nursed, the 

mother’s. milk which he so eagerly drains, is a milk too 

strong for him, and only intoxicates.* He is thus the very 
shuttleeock of nature, incapable of motion himself, and either 
driven’vjolently hither and thither by external force, or left 

to moulder in neglect. : 

Subjected to these multiform and diversely acting influ- 
ences, the character of theFliiidoo is as-soft clay in the hand 
of the potter; but the vessel, once fotmed, may break, but 
cannot be made to@stime another shape. From this, spring 
partly that analdgy between the Hindoo character and the 
climatic ae ee that ngid immobility which has 
always distinguishe @ Oriental nations, and India above 
them all. ‘Thence, too, their religion»is characterized bya 
gross and servile aderation of nature, wherein the licentious 
enthusiasm of a passionate attachment alternates with the 
cringing deprecation of her dreaded powers; whilst both 
alike find the-objects of their immediate worship in those 
energies of production atid: decay. which are so wildly and 
fearfully exhibited, in. that country. A sultry atmosphere, 
impreguated with overpowering aromatic odors, exhausts 
and desiccates the body of its wholesome humors, allowing 
no elasticity’or resilience of mind, but keeping it chained to 
the caprice of the senses, which are themselves inflamed by 
the climate to the grossest degree of lust. The mountains 

and the rivers of India,—those Titans of the natural world, 
which hem in the Hindoo, besides augmenting the effect of 
other influences in overwhelming and paralvsing the intel- 
leet, give to their conceptions a vagueness, a wildness, and a 
vastness which do not fail to reproduce themselves in their 
government, their religion, their literature and their art. 
Add to this the necessary simplicity of fundamental notions 
in the early stages of society, and the-almost contrariant dis- 


* “C'est un pauvre enfant sur le sein-de sa mere, faible et dépendante 
eréature, gaté et battu tour 4 tour, moins neurri qu’enivié d’un Jait trop fort 
pour Iui.”, Michelet. Tht. Hist. Univ., from which treatise ‘most of the 
remarks on India and some of the exptessigus have been borowed. 
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position which all persons, as nations and as individuals, 

have, in their infancy to the strange, the limitless and the 

exaggerated, and we have the explication of the leading 
phenomena in the Hindoo world. 

We have already the seeds which might develope them- 
selves in government, as unresisting submission to constitu- 
ted authority,—as servile obedience to despotic commands;— 
as permanent adhesion to established institutions, while the” 
tyranny of an arrogant hierocracy is a necessary. product, 

We have reason to expect in religion a-blind and sensual 
adoration of material nature,—a worship of unbridled lust 
and of unreasoning awe, whose whole ecire!e of duty is con- 
fined within the nutshell of the most unqualified fatalism, 
and whose range of vision into‘futurity extends only to the 
changes of the Metempsychosis .au@® fiat Apocatastasis of 
souls which ends in their re-absorption igito the fountain of 
life whence they emanated. 

In Literature and Art we have the germs of shapelessness, 
wildness, chaotic vastuess. and intellectual thraldom. 

We cannot, in a hurried essay like the present, trace these 
several phenomena to their respective causes, and determine 
the exact energy of each in producing the result. We only 
profess to give hints, mwances, not an outline, and therefore 
it is sufficient that these characteristics of Indian lile exist, 
and that they are deducible from the peculiarities previously 
noticed. ‘To those who may be disposed to examine for 
themselves, our suggestions will be feracious, and therefore 
sufficient ; to others, a full development would be wholly 
hugatory. 

No trace of the foregoing remarks need be sought for in 
Herder. ‘hey belong to the school of Michelet, and are 
frequently nothing more than an amplification of his magni; 
ficent reflections upon the Oriental nations. ‘Tne most phi- 
losophical of Herder’s observations on the subject is: 


“His frequent festivals and ceremonies, his multiplicity of deities 
and fables, his numerous sacred places and works of merit, employ 
the whole imagination of the Hindoo from his infancy, and «remind 
him of what he is almost every moment of his life. All the instita- . 
tions of Europe float only on the surface of a mind thus profoundly 
swayed ; and this sway. believe capable of continuing as long as a 
Hindoo shall exist.” 


A remark true in itself, and which may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the principles already laid down, of which the fact is 
a natural fruit. 
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The basis of the national character partakes, in a greater 
or less degree, of the Hindoo type throughout all the Oriental 
races. Amongst all of them nature-worship is the focus to 
which all thoughts and actions converge,—all of them dis- 
play a like though not an equal immobility, and in all of 
them the tyranny of the priesthood prevails. It is the case 
in China, in Thibet, in Persia, in Arabia, in Egypt, in As- 
syria, in ante-Mosaic Canaan and in the Holy Land. Of 
these, however, Persia and Egypt alone lie in the direct line 
of human progress, - Judea requires a separate consideration, 
to understand its peculiar significance; while the other coun- 
tries are merely off-shoots approximating in character to the 
neighboring regions, but not meriting separate investigation, 
as not having “been immediately influential in determining 
the character of hutat advance. 

Those very fedtures, however, in which the Persian and 
the Egyptian approach most nearly to the Hindoo, undergo 
striking modifications, which may be, in a great measure, 
accounted for by diversity of climate and local peculiarities, 
The agreeable variety of hill and dale, running streams and 
placid Jakes between the Euphrates and the Helmund, pro- 
duced in the dweller of Iran very different sensations from 
those which the Hindoo experienced in the country of Gan- 
ges and the Himmalayas. ‘There were no mighty barriers 
to generate the idea of continual restraint and hopeless im- 
prisonment. There were no larger rivers like the Indus, 
the Jumna and the Burrampootra to water the lands covered 
with grain’by a prolific nature, but the Persian was compelled 
to dig Jong canals and invent water wheels to supply his 
fields with the. necessary moisture. Nay, more, the irriga- 
tion of the country was naturally so imperfect as to call for 
legislative interference, and many of the laws of the Medes 
and Persians have relation to these internal improvements. 
But to compensate for this, which can hardly be called a dis- 
advantage, as it demands some slight industry, the seasons 
in Persia are less violent and more variable than in India; 
and. the Persian, by changing his abode, might experience 
every diversity of climate, ‘from the bleak winds of Mazan- 
deran to the burning deserts in the south-west of Khorassan. 
The atmosphere too is less impregnated with foreign ingre- 
dients,—it is purer, it produces greater elasticity of spirits, 
and is less enervating than in India. The Persian was like 
his climate, fickle and volatile, cheerful and light-hearted, he 
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took life as he found it,and considered the earth asa garden 
of delights. The spirit of mildness and hilarity was equally 
manifest in his religion. Instead of the self-immolation and 
human sacrifices of the Hindoo, he ofiered only the hearts of 
animals, milk, wine, and the choicest of flowers. In his 
creed the powers of Nature did not assume that dark and 
gloomy omnipotence which the Hindoo conceded to them. 
Her outward and visible works were no lenger the ministers 
of divine caprice, but the mysterious operations of a benefi- 
cent Deity. She is no longer worshipped in her vague and 
Protean infinitude asthe despot of the human race, but she 
is adored as the revelation of love and the fellow-worker of 
man. Itis still Nature-worship, but no longer blind and un- 
reflecting. The circumstances. of the people are diverse 
from those of the Hindoo, and the @ivergities of the national 
character may be deduced irom their difference: 

When from Persia we pass Over to Egypt, its vast pyra- 
mids, its Obelisks, its colossal sphinx, its excavated temples at 
Luxor and elsewhere, might lead us to iinagine, that from 
the light and airy Persian we had returned to the sombre 
Hindoo. And in the character of. the. ancient Egyptian, 
there is much of that melancholy tene which characterizes 
the latter. If, however, we look minutely into the phenom- 
ena of Egyptian life, we shall perceive that humanity is still 
on the advance. On its first acquaintance with the strange 
peculiarities of Egypt, the mind is bewildered; and for ma- 
ny of them it seems almost hopeless to aecouwnt, All its 
funeral rites are singular, and confined to Egypt alone ;— 
the embalming of the body—the trial of the dead—the,wor- 
ship of animals—-the mysteries and hieroglyphies of the 
priesthood—are as uulike other countries as the physical 
condition of Egypt itself. To all antiquity, Egypt was the 
unfailing fountain of prodigies,—to the Greek it was a land 
of mystery and awe,—to the modern & has become the land 
of deep and penetrating investigation. Among the dim and 
indistinct traditions of the country, there are few which are 
notas symbolicaland dark as its hieroglyphics, and it accor- 
dingly becomes a task of no common difficulty to unravel 
the tangled threads of her singular condition. 

Contined within that narrow strip of land, bounded on 
one side by the Red Sea, on the other by the sands of Sa- 
hara,—almost excluded from intercourse with other coun- 
tries by the position of his own, which allowed no egress 
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except through the small Isthmus of Suez into Asia, or 
through Marmorica into the belt of land lying along the 
Mediterranean Sea,—the Egyptian necessarily directed all 
his thoughts to his own country. His habits of thought thus 
became narrowed and limited to the scanty world before 
his eyes; and the magnificent belief of a final absorption in- 
to the being of God, was dwarfed into an apocatastasis of a 
different kind, which found its terminus always in the human 
form. The man dies; during three thousand years the spi- 
rit passes through divers transmigrations, and again reani- 
mates a human body.* ‘The Egyptian was not repelled 
from the earth by any awe or loathingsimilar to that which 
possessed his Hindoo precursor. The earth was bountiful 
to him,—nature, if eccentric when compared with other 
countries, was uniform and kind to him. The Nile was the 
dispenser of life and fertility ; there was neither thunder nor 
lightning, -rain nor tempest, to inspire terror or procreate 
disease,—there were no violent winds, except during the 
prevalence of the Etesian gales,—the atmosphere was pure,t 
and there was nothing ealculated to render this world dis- 
tasteful. From the fertilizing influence of the Nile, the Egyp- 
tian soon learnt to regard the energy which produced as 
identified with its product: hence, in his imagination, the 
spirit and the body were indissolubly linged together. From 
this, and the peculiar form of metempsychosis already allu- 
ded to, arose the practice of embalming the dead, and the 
veneration for the embalmed body ; so strong, according to 
Herodotus,{ that the son would part with all bis other pos- 
sessions sooner than the mummies of his ancestors. From 
this belief in the connection of body and spirit, springs the 
fact, that the key-note to the life of the Egyptian, and many 
of his customs, is the tomb. Death was invested with none 
of those horrors which have so completely masked and tra- 
vestied its import inesucceeding times. Instead of being 
continually thrust out of sight as it was with the Greek,|| or 


* Anthon’s Class. Dict. Tit. /Egyptus. 

¢ Tiv Tou wEpiexovtog AEpog eUxpaciav—is the expression of Callixe- 
nus Rhodius, apud. Atheneum, lib. 5, § 25. 

+ Herodoti Euterpe. 

\| *Aqpovés ava pweros xou varios, cite davevrag 

KaAaiovs’, 70’ 428ng avdog ’aroAAdusvov. 
[ Theognis. v. 1065, Ed. Winterton. 

Note, too, the law of Solon, mentioned by Cicero De Legg. I. c. xxv.— 
the collection of Athenian laws relative to sepulture. Potter. Archzolog. 
p. 178. Ed. Boyd. and consult Anthon’s Archeological Dic. Tit. “Funus.” 
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made a scare-crow from childhood as it is with the modern, 
it was presented on every occasion, and the skeleton that 
was introduced at the feasts of the Egyptians, was garland- 
ed with the flowers which they so sedulously cultivated.* 
The trial of the dead exhibited the same willing familiarity 
with the tomb, and was likewise an abnegation of man’s total 
dependence upon external nature. But the strongest recog- 
nition of this independence was to be found in the jarisdic- 
tion which they claimed over their gods, for if the ox Apis 
lived more than twenty-five years, he was put to death by 
the priests. 

This worship of animals in Egypt, reveals a new phase in 
the adoration of Nature. Those powers, so capricious and 
illimitable in India, become subordinated to a beneficent De- 
ity in Persia, but they are drawn down to earth and embo- 
died (incarnated) in Egypt. The opinion of Lucian, that it 
was founded upon Sabaism, ard that.of some more recent 
writers that it was mere Feticism,. do neither of them ex- 
plain the secret causes which gave birth toit; for, if this be 
all the explication to be given,it might as reasonably have 
occurred in either of the former countries. ‘Te the Egyp- 
tian there was nothing wild in Nature;—her powers were 
definite and regular,—his attention was moreover confined 
to the earth, and he regarded the actuating spirit and the 
body that contained it, as inseparable. Unite these views 
together, and the Nature-worship, throned upon earth, will 
find itself embodied under various symbols, signifieant to 
those who originally conceived them, however inappropriate 
they may appear to us. 

The religion of Egypt was thus a re-production of that 
of India, but under a very modified form ;—the whole Egyp- 
tian social system found its germ in the religious polity — 
and hence every thing partook of similar modifications. .We 
have only to combine the new elements with the old, and 
to harmonize them together, and we shall discover the rule 
and the cause of the new phenomena. But this application 
and development we must leave to others, or to another sea- 
son, “non enim doceo, sed admoneo docturos.” 

Our attention is next called to Greece, but we would here 
warn others against the supposition that we are endeavoring 
to establish any affiliation of nations. We are forming no 


* Callixenus Rhodius apud Athenaum. cil. supra. 
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genealogical’table, but are simply following that change of 
the toreh from hand to hand which constitutes the history of 
humanity one connected system of advance. It matters not 
whether any such affiliation could-be established, it is suffi- 
cient for our purpose if we can detect the certain evidences 
of legitimate succession, 

When we leave the Oriental nations and pass into Greece, 
every thing indicates a very different spirit in the new coun- 
try. Innature and in art alike, a thousand points of marked 
dissimilarity manifest themselves at once ; and the difficulty 
is no longer to discover the-diversities, but to trace the links 
which connect Greece and the East together. Instead of 
the Himmalayas and the Ghauts, we find Olympus, Pindus, 
Parnassus, Pelion and Ossa,-which the giants tore up with 
their hands and piled upon each other. Instead of the In- 
dus, the Ganges, the Euphrates and the Nile, Greece boasts 
of her Peneus, Eurotas and Alpheus, her fair-flowing Cephi- 
sus and her limpid Ilissus.. The influences, so powerful in 
the East, are melting away in Greece. The whole consti- 
tution of the East was productive of restraint and oppres- 
sion; in Greece every thing suggested the most perfect free- 
dom. The hundred little mountam chains produced an agree- 
able alternation of hill and valley, and instead of forbidding 
approach like the mighty: Himmalayas, told by the many 
tinkling sheep-bells, tobe heard at eventide, that there were 
few spots where the foot might not tread. The numberless 
peaks gave to the upper currents of air an eddying motion, 
and freshened the vales below with continual breezes, thus 
creating those frequent and easy changes of the atmosphere, 
so essential to prevent the exhaustion of the nervous system 
and to preserve health. The frame.-was thus ‘invigor ges, 
and the mind rendered susceptible tasghe ceaseless influ 
around, all of which breathed the spint of perfect: libetty. 
From the same mountains gushed forth those myriad stream- 
lets of Greece, which, meande ring at their will, danced joy- 
ously towards the sea, and gave, like the blue veins that 
course through the human body, life, beauty, payer wer and 
nourishment to all things which they pass. 

As it was on land, so was it on the sea. Sch on. the 
map of Greece, and note the many'“isles that gem the Aigean 
deep,’—look along its winding shores,—observe how its 
hundred bays indent the coast, inviting the dwellers on the 
land to trust themselves to the treacherous uncertainty of the 
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laughing waves,—see how its gulfs afford the means of easy 
communication to almost every part of the country, while 
its green promontories stretch forth their arms to shelter the 
timid mariner, thus tempting to commerce and to naviga- 
tion. Who has heard of an Indian, a Persian or an Egyp- 
tian fleet? But to all are known Jason’s expedition to Col- 
chis,and the armament of twelve hundred ships, that sailed 
from Aulis against Troy. The vast difference between the 
East and Greece is apparent even in the earliest times. Con- 
trast the leaden, motionless inactivity of the former with the 
constant energy and restlessness of the latter—the crouch- 
ing subservience of the one to Nature, palpable even in 
Egypt, with the resolute subjection of Nature to his own 
purposes by the other,—an unqualified Fatalism tyrannizing 
over the one, the recognition of the divinity of Fortune* by 
the other. But the map of Greece lies still open before us, 
and its significance is not yetexhausted. Remembering the 
solid and compact appearance of India, Persia and Egy pt, 
we must be struck with the sections into which Greece is 
cut, by bays and mountain ranges. In the early countries 

where civilization was born and nurtured, the character of 
the people is written, upon land and upon sea, with a pen 

whose marks time cannot eflace. That part of Greece south 
of Macedonia, is divided by natural boundaries into eighteen 
distinct provinces ; while the distance from Olympus, | in the 
north of Thessaly, to Point Toenarus, the southern extremity 
of Laconia, is only two hundred and fifty miles, with an 
average breadth of not more than one hundred and sixty 
miles. Only that half of the country below Thessaly and 
tolia was, to any extent, the theatre of Greek civilization, 
and within this narrow space were twelve of the eighteen 
provinces. ‘These many little nations thus crowded togeth- 
er, had often distinct interests, by which were introduced 
rivalries, and jealousies, and constant wars: so that the whole 
history of Greece exhibits the untiring activity and energy 
of the people in a long succession of ‘battles.. The varied 
nature of the country, ‘and its manifold divisions, tended to 
give it that multidinous and chameleon-like diversity of 


* She is one of the ocean nymphs, in Homerid. Hymn. ad Cererem. 420— 
a hymn bearing, as it seems to us, evident traces of a purely Attic origin. 
This, according to Pausanias. Mess. is the earliest mention of her divinity. 
See Pindar. Ol. xii., v. 2, et Boeckh, ad loc. Pausan. Achaic. Anthon’s 
Class. Dict. Tit. “Fortuna.” 


39 VOL. V.—No. 10. 
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tints, which so strongly distinguished it from the eternal uni- 
formity of the East. 

It was a beautiful allegory of the Greek philosophy, which 
represented the soul struggling i in the body, under the sem- 
blance of a butterfly in the chrysalis state, divesting itself, 
by constant though unperceived efforts, of its grosser nature, 
creating out of its own essence the bright colors of its glo- 
rious beauty, and preparing the wing “which shall raise it 
from earth to flutter and disport itself in the gladdening 
breezes of heaven. What the Greek thus applied to the 
soul, we may with peculiar propriety apply to the intellectual 
a of Greece itself; but we must extend the allegory, 
and, instead of confining the resemblance to the chrysalis, 
we must see it principally in the butterfly. The former state 
well typifies the earlier condition of Greece, before history 
sheds its light over the picture, and thence through those 
traditions, which cannot be termed history, down to the 
times of Solon,—the period during which the foundations of 
Grecian character were laid. In Athens, and especially in 
the age of Pericles, we behold the Grecian spirit emerge 
from her living tomb: it attracts the gaze of all by the rich- 
ness and splendor of its hues,—their love by its beauty and 
its grace,—and their admiration, by the fairy-like ease of its 
incessant motions. We may carry the allegory even far- 
ther,—while the East, like the caterpillar, never leaves the 
shrub whereon it was born, but crawls slowly along from 
leaf to leaf, eating as it goes the food provided for it, with- 
out dreaming of a choice ; Greece, like the butterfly, is ever 
on the wing, sipping the sweetest nectar of the flowers, and 
distilling honey wherever it settles. This restless life of the 
butterfly —its wild and uncertain flight—its constant and 
delightful association with all that is loveliest—may well be 
taken as a type of Greece in her palmy.days. And, as in 
the former, we can scarcely detect the colors which adorn 
it, or the arrangement of its many eyes, while we see the 
purple and gold with which it is robed, flashing now here, 
now there, in the glad sunshine; so, amid the fitful changes 
of Greek fancy, it is difficult to determine, through the uni- 
versal brilliancy poured around it, those distinguishing pecu- 
liarities for which we look. Still, there are periods when 
the butterfly folds its gorgeous wings, as it lights upon the 
flowers, and the re presentations of itself which Greece has 
left, may prevent us from wandering far from a true estimate 
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of its nature. ‘The restlessness of the butterfly, and the ever- 
varying play of its many colors, are not more remarkable 
than the same peculiarities of the Grecian mind. It is in 
constant motion and change,—it developes itself with equal 
energy and freedom in all the departments of intellectual 
action, and, as if never wearied with its exertions, trans- 
forms itself without effort into every possible variety of 
shape. We see little in Greece to remind us of the motion- 
less and inanimate grandeur of the East. Instead of that 
uniformity of religion, of laws, of government, to be observ- 
ed in the latter, in every city of the former are different cus- 
toms, different laws, different ceremonies of religion, differ- 
ent gods, and a different polity. 

The Greeks, like the Orientals, lived in an atmosphere of 
religion, but the wide chasm which separated the two na- 
tions is in nothing more apparent than in this. The unifor- 
mity of the one is strongly contrasted with the multiformity 
of the other,—the few divinities of the East with the inde- 
finite multitude of the gods of Greece. In this remarkable 
country, they were numbered by tens and by fifties— 
Mnemosyne and the nine Muses,—the fifty Nereids,—and 
the countless tribes of the Nymphs—Oreades, Napwans, 
Limniades, Naiads, Leimoniades, Meliads, Dryads and Ha- 
madryads. For there was a divinity to every hill, every 

vale, every lake, every stream, every meadow, every garden, 
every grove and every tree. Besides these, and the other 
well-known deities, in the early Theogany of Hesiod, there 
were thirty thousand unnamed immortals, ever traversing the 
earth, veiled in the circumambient air.* To the Greek, the 
whole universe was the dwelling place of the unnumbered 
gods, and every region of earth was made multitudinous 
with their continual presence. There was little of this in 
the East. 

But, if the difference in the outward form of religion was 
so great, how much greater will appear the difference of the 
inner and moving spirit. In every ceremony of Grecian 
adoration,—in every page of Grecian literature,—in all the 


. " , , 
* This yap wi ipiol cig & 1% mrouru} Dorsipn 
*Abavaros Zyvic, oUAaxE dvnraw dvOpae Ov. 
OF ba QuAt LOC oudiv +6 Oixag xa OS TANG & Epya ly 
"HE Epa Eeoausvor, raven Dorwvres fxr” alay. 
Hesiod. Op. and Dier. v. 250. Ed. Winterton: 
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works of Grecian art, is indelibly imprinted that first feeling 
of the Greek,—a most intense and enthusiastic love for na- 
ture and his gods. There is none of that dread of the supe- 
rior powers to be found in Greece, which was prevalent in 
Hindoostan,—even the Furies, divinities so foreign in their 
functions and attributes to the spirit of the Greek mytholo- 
gy, become the Eumenities or bountiful goddesses.* The 
grammarians call this an Euphemism, but it was an Euphem- 
ism of the heart. There was more than a philosophic theory 
latent under the myth, that before the day was born, or the 
blue expanse of heaven unrolled, or the sun and moon hung 
up, or Time created, Love arose as the eldest born of Eter- 
nity.t Over all things, at their creation, this Love had pre- 
sided; he had breathed his spirit into all things, and the 
Greek, filled with the sweet effluence,[ turned to nature and 
his gods, which were nature embodied, with an ardor and 
almost frenzy of affection which we can scarcely conceive. 
The gods of the Orientals were far, infinitely far removed 
above them; between them and man there could be no in- 
tercourse but that of prayer, and often the only prayers were 
the deprecations of despair,—but to the Greek the divinities 
themselves descended,—the Nymphs met him in his wander- 
ings, the Fauns danced around him as he passed, Pan whis- 
pered to him in the solitudes and greeted his ear with the 
pastoral music of Arcadia. 

Here is another point of the most marked dissimilarity, 
when compared with the peculiarities of the East. The 
gods of the Orientals were invisible, spiritual essences, in 
Greece they were all incarnated,—in the East, the idolatrous 
symbols which represented them were either grotesque, un- 
couth monsters, or singular animals,-—always receding as 
far as possible from humanity and ordinary forms,—in 
Greece they were rapturous idealisms of a purified and spi+ 
ritualized humanity. The gods of the Greeks were their 
friends, their brothers, their companions; like themselves 
they were dwellers upon earth, and were subject to like 


* Vide Soph. Ged. Col. v. 487. Ed. Hermann., and that most beautiful of 
chorusses in their honor, v. 674, which Bulwer has translated with much 
grace, in his Athens, B. v., ce. iv., $6, note. 
~ + Hesiod. Theogon. v. 121. Ed. Winterton. Plato. Symposium. tom. ii., 
p. 180. Ed. Stephani. Simmis Rhodii Alas. 

: See the chorus in Soph. Antig. v. 777—in Eurip. Hippol. v. 1213. Ed. 
Bothe: and the opening of Lucretius. De Nat. Rer. which is an evident 
translation from some Greek original 
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passions and like pains with themselves. ‘The only percep- 
tible difference between them was, that the God was immor- 
tal, the man mortal. Yet, even this distinction was narrowed 
down, for certain divinities had put off their immortality, 
and the instances were numerous, and fresh in their memo- 
ry, of men, elevated from the mortal state, to partake of the 
ambrosia and nectar of heaven. ‘The divinities were, in- 
deed, to them, only a higher order of the same race;* more 
glorious in beauty, more excellent in attributes, more mighty 
in power, and enjoying a more enduring and blissful exist- 
ence than themselves. They had the same frailties, the same 
virtues, and instead of being reverently adored as gods, they 


- were enthusiastically loved as fellow-beings. 


The grand enigma of Grecian civilization seems to be the 
absorption of all things into humanity,—the gods are human, 
nay, sometimes mortal. The religion of the Greeks is the 
spiritualized affection of man for his fellow-creatures. There 
is no longer any cringing subservience to the powers of na- 
ture. ‘The atmosphere which they breathe is an atmosphere 
of love, but there is no awe mingled with it. Every where 
there is life—human life,—and as if mankind were riotous 
in this first emancipation from the thraldom of the powers of 
this world,—“the dark and beggarly elements,”—there is a 
rapturous display of freedom and a continual manifestation 
of energy. ‘These characteristics reveal themselves clearly 
in the manners, polity, arts, literature and science which they 
have formed. ‘They have no hierocracy,—no constituted 
order of priests,—they have despotism neither in religion 
nor in state. Unshackled by restraint, they develope their 
feelings in the most beautiful and perfect forms,—they have 
naturalized the divinities on earth, and, at the same time, 
have brought down the ideal from heaven, and crystalized it 
in terrestrial shapes. 

When the difference between the Eastern nations and 
Greece was so great, it may be asked, where was that simi- 


* The Sixth Nemean opens thus, 


marpig duporepor. Pind. Nem. vi.v. 1. Ed. Boeckle. 


Ev avoew, Sv bswy yévog ex wscig OF aVEOWEY 
§ YEVOG EX pharrs 


Boeckle’s explanation of the passage gives ita different meaning from that 
in which we quote it. But the obvious sense of the words is supported by 
the Scholiast, and by comparison with the Schol. Venet. ad. Il. a. v. 222, 
cit. apud Bloms. P. V. v. 85, with the Orphic Hymn, apud Clem. Alexandr. 
incohortat. ad Gentes. e. vii. and Hesiod, Op. et Dier. liv. i. v. 108. Ed. 
Winterton. 
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larity which should unite the two together,.as successive de- 
velopments of the same fundamental and actuating spirit? 
First, it is to be traced in the constant presence of divinity 
among these people. The Greek could not eat, nor drink, 
nor travel, nor do any important act in life without libations 
or sacrifices, while the public observance of the deities may 
be estimated from the fact, that that there were seventy festi- 
vals annually at Athens alone. Secondly, their religious 
system was still the worship and deifications of nature and 
her powers. Thirdly, it was still indissolubly connected 
with the state. Thus, humanity had been progressively 
emancipating itself from the tyranny of the external world, 
but had never yet left the stadium in which it had ~tarted. 
Nature-worship is the grand phenomenon of this earlier pe- 
riod of the world’s history, and explains its spirit and its 
productions. 

With Greece, ends the first grand era of human progress. 
Rome collected into herself all the forms of preceding civili- 
zation,—all the shades of previous opinion. She absorbed 
them, confused them, amalgamated them, and undermined 
the colossal fabric, which was composed of incongruent ma- 
terials, “part of iron and part of clay.”* Christianity intro- 
duced the germ of a new system and more perfect civiliza- 
tion, it precipitated the elements of the crumbling fabric and 
swept the wrecksaway. ‘The old world had exhausted itself, 
a renovated and re-impregnated world commenced. And 
here, for the present, we mnst stop. ‘The examination of the 
Jews and Romans is the preliminary to this new inquiry, 
but, as we have been already led far beyond our design, and 
though we confess our sketch to be partial, and lamentably, 
perhaps hopelessly, imperfect, yet we have struck out some 
new suggestions which may be profitably attended to by 
other writers, who have that time, learning and ability to 
make them available, which we have not. 

The necessity of closing this long and tedious article 
brings us back to the point from which we started,—the 


* The foregoing observations on India, Persia, Greece and Rome, were 
written without any reference to the Scriptures. In verifying, however, 
the quotation just made, we read the whole chapter of Daniel, (the second,) 
in which itoccurs. It has given us new confidence in our inferences, and, 
at the same time, has become more profoundly significant to ourselves from 
our researches. That part which refers to Rome, though a prophecy, con- 
tains more of his Philosophy of History than we can pretend to develope. 
We entreat our readers to study it. 
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consideration of Herder and his Philosophy of History. 
The course of our reflections has led us into paths never 
trodden by Herder, and so wholly foreign to the style and 
tone of his book, that we have long lost sight of him and 
have almost forgotten him. Hesiod, and the early Greek 
poets, commenced their songs with 

“All things begin with Jove, and all things end with Jove.” 


We will follow the example, and as we commenced with 
Herder, so we will end with him. After our long and weary 
investigations we have become thoroughly sensible of the 
extreme difficulty of the task assumed by him; and we feel 
therefore. a tenderness for his failures, and a gratitude for 
whatever good may be in his volumes. But we have been 
no less thoroughly convinced of his utter incapacity for the 
labor set before him, and as the world is to be benefitted or 
injured by the good or bad results of the work, not by the 
palliations which may be alleged in compassion for the 
author, we must condemn Herder’s Philosophy of History, 
without introducing any saving clause. We would say of 
it, in rather awkward Latin, but most profound truth 
Sunt mala, sunt quedam mediocria—pessima plura 
Que legis hee: 

others, desirous of taking the sting out of these words, may 
add, if they please, 


Aliter non fit, Avite liber.* 


* Martial. Epigram, lib. i. Ep. xvii., slightly altered. 
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Art. I.—Tue Rerormep IsRakE.ires. 

1. Twelve Sermons, delivered in the New Temple of the 
Israelites at Hamburgh, by Dr. GorruHoLp SALoMon. 
Translated from the German , by Anna Marta GoLpsMID. 
First American Edition. London and Charleston. 1841. 

2. Instructions in the Mosaic Religion, from the German 
of Johlson, translated by the Rev. Isaac Leeser. Phila- 
delphia. 5594. 

3. The Mosaic Nystem, in its fundamental principles, by 
the Rev. Dr. Lew1s Satomon, Minister of the Congrega- 
tion Rodif Shalone. Philadelphia. 5601. 

4. The Voice of Jacob,—Newspaper,—Semi-Monthly.— 
London. 


Tere are manifestations of late of a considerable move- 
ment among the Israelites of England and America, having 
for its object some radical reforms in their doctrines and 
modes of worship. What we note, is not an abandonment 
by modern Jews of their ancient name and their ancient re- 
ligion, but a disclaimer of the authority of mere tradition,— 

a disuse of idle, superstitious and burthensome ceremonies,— 

a higher respect for the unadulterated Law of God, than for 
the human testimony of dogmatical Rabbins,—for the Bible 
than for the Talmud. What we note, isa determination, on 
their part, to restore Judaism to its original simplicity, to 
render the doctrine of Moses and the Prophets,—the inspired 
Scriptures,—more authoritative than “the commandments of 
men,” and without altering the substance of their religion, 
and fully retaining its spirit, to adapt their institutions and 
their worship, in some good degree, to the demands of an 
enlightened age, and to the feelings, expectations, and even 
necessities of an intelligent and educated people. Sucha 
reform is greatly needed. 'The Jews have long owed it to 
themselves, to their children, their country and ‘their age, to 
render their religion respectable by rendering it intelligible, 
not only to the mass of those who are to be more immediate- 
ly benefitted by the worship of the synagogue, but to all 
others, who are curious to know what the real faith of the 
Israelite is. On this subject much might be said, and much 
in which the honest Israelite might not concur with us, as 
our standards of faith are different, and the measures of 
reform, which we might respectively consider demanded in 
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order to render religion and its observances perfect, would 
be different also, but we rejoice, and have a right to do so, 
in any decided indications,—and such are beginning to at- 
tract general attention, of the religious advancement of the 
Israelite. 

In order to appreciate fully, the position occupied by the 
Reform party, and their present plans, purposes and pros- 
pects, it will be necessary to review, briefly, the history of 
the theological opinions professed and maintained by the 
Jewish nation. 

The theological history of the Jews, since the age of the 
patriarchs and prophets, naturally divides itself into two 
great epochs. 1. The period that elapsed from the Babylo- 
nish captivity to the destruction of Jerusalem. 2. That 
which has intervened between the destruction of Jerusalem 
and modern times. 

From the time of the Babylonish captivity, the descend- 
ants of the patriarchs ceased to exist as an independent na- 
tion. From that period they lost their distinctive appellation 
of Hebrews, and have since been called Jews,* probably from 
Judah, the name of the principal of the two tribes who re- 
turned to Palestine. ‘The history of the Jewish theology is 
the history of the opinions entertained by this remnant, that 
of the other ten tribes being involved in so much doubt and 
obscurity, that little is satisfactorily known respecting it. 

‘The first epoch in their re ligious history embraces the rise 
and progress of the Jewish sects, which severally maintained 
their influence for centuries. The origin of these sects has 
not been well ascertained. It appears,t however, that soon 
after the termination of the prophetic age, a disposition was 
manifested to introduce innovations, particularly by setting 
up the claims of an oral and traditionary law as supplemen- 
tary to, and of equal value with, the written law of Moses. 
The Jews were thus divided into two classes of religionists, 
who respectively maintained the claims, the one of the writ- 
ten and the other of the traditionary law. ‘These were again 
sub-divided, by reason of some peculiarities, into other sects, 
forming, altogether, four leading ones, viz: the Sadducees, 
the Karzites, “the Pharisees and the Essenes. 

The Sadducees were so called from Sadoc,t their founder. 
They adhered to the written law, as contained in the five 

* Basnage Hist. Jud. |. vii.c. 4. Budd. Hist. Eccl. V. T. t. ii. p. 523. 

+ Enf, Hist. Phil. 1. iv. c. 1. p. 388 Enf, Hist. Phil. 1. iv. ¢. 1. p. 388. 

10 VOL. v.—No. 10. 
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books of Moses and the Prophets, and rejected all laws and 
traditions, not contained in these sacred records, as human 
inventions.* They maintained the doctrines of free agency 
and of a superintending Providence, but denied those of the 
resurrection of the dead, the existence of angels and spirits, 
and a future state of rewards and punishments. For a long 
period, the Sadducees were a powerful sect in Judea, and 
were elevated to high civil and sacerdotal offices.t The 
were always, however, obnoxious to the hatred of the Pha- 
risees, on account of their opposition to the traditionary law, 
of which the latier were the special advocates and cham- 
pions. After the destruction of Jerusalem, they lost their 
influence, and became the object of contempt, both to Jews 
and Christians.t 

The term Kareite, given to another of the leading Jewish 
sects, denotes a scripturist or textuary.§ This sect, like that 
of the Sadducees, adhered strictly to the written law of 
Moses and the Prophets, as the only law of binding authori- 
ty, rejecting traditions and allegorical interpretations of the 
Scriptures, but they differed from them widely in some of 
the opinions which they deduced from the written law. 
They maintained the doctrines of Providence and of a di- 
vine agency, as not inconsistent with human liberty, but 
they insisted that penitence takes away guilt, that the soul is 
immortal, that the good, after death, “ascend to the intellec- 
tual world to live there forever,” but that the guilty are 
“consigned to a state of pain and ignominy.” This sect 
continued to flourish and maintain its doctrines through 
several successive generations, but, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, when the traditionary theology became generally 
popular, its power sensibly declined. In the eighth century, 
through the instrumentality of the Rabbi Amari ben David, 
it was restored to much of its former consequence. It has 
produced, from time to time, many able expounders of the 
law, and although it has suffered much from the persecution 
of its own countrymen, it is said still to exist as a distinet 
body in Turkey, Russia and Lithuania.** 


* Tertull. de Prescript, 1. i.c. 14. Orig. Contr. Cels. 1. i. p, 39. 
t Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 18, 24. Basna; ge, 1. ii. c. 15. 

t Novell, 146. 

§ Enf. Hist. “pa lL. iv.e. 1, p. 390. 

| R. Japhet. Lev. Conf. Wolf. Bib. Heb. 1. i. p, 671. 

7 Abr. Ben ee Kabb. Hist, sect. 66 

** Basnage, |. ii. c. 6. 
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The Pharisees constituted by far the most powerful and 
numerous of the Jewish sects. The term, Pharisee, means 
a separatist... ‘The separation implied by it consisted 
in certain differences of food, clothing and religious obser- 
vances, which distinguished them from the other sects.t The 
Pharisees maintained the authority of the oral law, “which 
they believed to have been delivered to Moses by an arch- 
angel, during his forty days residence on Mount Sinai, and 
to have been by him committed to Seventy Elders, who 
transmitted it to posterity.”t They regarded this law as of 
equal importance with the written law. It had respect, prin- 
cipally, to mere external ceremonies, such as fasting, alms- 
giving, ablutions, confessions and the like. By observing 
both laws, they supposed that they would not only recom- 
mend themselves to the favor of heaven, but would be able 
to attain a degree of perfection which the written law had 
neither anticipated nor required. Their apparent sanctity 
rendered them exceedingly popular with the multitude, who, 
mistaking the pomp which they spread around worship, for 
the spirit and substance of religion itself, looked upon them 
with a degree of superstitious veneration. The origin of 
the Pharisees may be traced to the period of the return of 
the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, and the introduction 
of traditionary rites and legends among them. ‘here is no 
evidence of their possessing or claiming a higher antiquity. 
They were probably cotemporaneous, In their origin, with 
the Sadducean sect,! from whom they yet differed widely in 
opinions. ‘The Pharisees, though not denying the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, yet believed in the Pythago- 
rean notion of metempsycosis, which they borrowed from 
the Egyptians.4 

The rise and progress of the Jewish sect of Essenes,**—a 
fraternity of religious ascetics—are points upon which learned 
writers have differed, but, fortunately, the objects of their 
association, and the doctrines professed by them, are better 
understood. This singular sect appears to have been the 


* Suidas in Pharis. 

+ Lightfoot ad loc. cit. Goodwin Mo s. and Aaron p. 180, 202. 
t Joseph, Ant, Jud. |. xiii. c. 18, 23, 24, 1. xvii. c. 3. 

§ Enf. Hist. Phil. 1. iv. c. 1, ] 392 
i Enf. Hist. Phil. 1. iv. c. 1, p.39 
7 Enf. Hist. Phil. |, iv.c 1, p. 393. 

** The name is derived from a Hebrew word which signifies holy. 
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first, which practically carried out the theory of a community 
of rights and of property." Between them and our modern 
Shakers, Owenites, 'Transcendentalists, and Equal-Rights- 
Men, there is a strong resemblance :—Like the Shakers, they 
practised celibacy, the women living separately from the 
men, and, like them, they adopted the children of other 
people to bring up and educate in their peculiar principles 
and customs. In their religious assemblies, their preachers 
spoke under the impulse of immediate inspiration, or, in the 
absence of that gift, they enjoyed a silent meeting. Dancing, 
formed also a part of their religious rites, as in the Shaker 
meetings. So strict a regard was paid to silence in their as- 
semblies, that no one was permitted to whisper or even 
breathe aloud. The Essenes were not a single community, 
but consisted of many distinct societies, formed in the coun- 
try, where they practised agriculture. ‘They held, with the 
Socialists of our own country and Europe, that all domina- 
tion of one man over another, is unjust and inconsistent with 
the law of nature. They were averse to war and had a 
perfect community of goods. A portion of their fraternity, 
detaching themselves wholly from secular affairs, withdrew 
into solitary places, where they devoted themselves to a holy 
life, thus furnishing a model of those monastic orders and 
institutions which form so striking a feature in the history of 
the Romish Church. Were it not that both Philo and Jose- 
phus speak of the Essenes as a leading Jewish sect, existing 
in their day, we might naturally have supposed, that they 
were a school of Pagan philosophers, who had adopted this 
peculiar mode of life as most promotive of virtue, and most 
conducive to happiness. There can be no doubt of their 
title to be ranked with the Jewish body, and, of all the Jew- 
ish sects, they seem to us have been the best, the purest, the 
least worldly, the most conscientious, the least dogmatical, 
and the most worthy of respectful mention, and, in some res- 
pects, even of imitation,—we do not mean in the matter of 
celibacy, or a community of goods, but we may very safely 
recommend their respect for religion, their peaceful propen- 
sities and habits, their moderation and self-control, and their 
industrious devotion to agricultural pursuits. 


* Joseph de Bell. J.1. ii. c. 12. Ant. J. 1. xviii. c. 2,1. xiii.c.9. Philo de 
Essen. Op. p. 576. 
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The Jews form a striking contrast to Christians in the 
number of sects which have divided the two bodies. Among 
the former, we reckon only four leading ones, which we 
have just described ;—among Christians, sects are almost 
numberless, and the mantle of our heaven-descended religion 
is torn into a thousand fragments, through which the winds 
blow keenly and unmercifully, till they freeze up all the 
sweet charities of life. What is the reason of this? Why 
should the Jews form so compact a body, united in most of 
the cardinal features of their faith, while the Christian world 
is so miserably divided? The answer is,—that the spirit of 
party in the Jewish communion has been kept down and 
smothered effectually by the spirit of persecution, to which, 
as a nation, the Jews have always been exposed, and from 
which they have every where severely suffered. _Ill-fated, 
isolated nation! They have stood up against a world in 
arms,—a world ready to devour and exterminate them, 
Their strength has been expended in warding off the assaults 
of a common enemy, rather than in fratricidal quarrels with 
their own countrymen. Yet the animosities and bitter feuds 
that existed between the Pharisees and Sadducees, about 
“questions of their law,” and between both and the Samari- 
tans, whom they unjustly charged with idolatry, furnish suf- 
ficient evidence, that if they had been left to themselves, 
without any external foes to combat, the spirit of sectarian 
bigotry might have raged as fiercely and extensively in their 
ranks, as it has among the followers of a peaceful Prince, 
so often shaking Christendom to its centre, 

During the first epoch of their theological history, the 
Jews produced some distinguished scholars, and some emi- 
nent moralists and historians. Among these are to be reckon- 
ed the author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, Jeshua, who 
flourished about 300 years before Christ; the renowned 
Hillel, and his equally famous disciple, but subsequent oppo- 
nent, Shammai,—the founders of two opposite schools in 
theology, the one of the written, and the other of the oral or 
traditionary law; the accomplished Philo, who devoted him- 
self with so much assiduity to the study of Grecian elo- 
quence, that he has been called a second Plato; and, finally, 
the celebrated historian, Josephus, born in the 37th year of 
the Christian era, who accompanied Titus in the seige of 
Jerusalem, studied philosophy in the schools of Alexandria, 
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and whose voluminous annals, familiarly known, exhibit evi- 
dence, at once, of his national vanity, rare attainments and 
varied learning. 

The history of the Jewish theology, from the destruction 
of Jerusalem to modern times, which constitutes its second 
epoch, is characterised by an enthusiastic devotion of the 
Jewish doctors and rabbins to the study of the heathen phil- 
osophy, as taught in the Oriental, Egyptian, Pythagorean, 
Platonic and Peripatetic schools ; and it may be ‘distinguish- 
ed, at this period, into two branches, the esoteric or public, 
and the exoteric, hidden and cabbalistic. 

The exoteric doctrine consisted of the popular articles of 
faith and rules of manners, whether derived from the writ- 
ten law, tradition or the lessons of the Alexandrian schools, 
with which last it appears to have had an intimate alliance. 

The esoteric, or concealed doctrine, consisted of the Cab- 
bala. The traditionary law was embodied in the Mischna, the 
Gemara and the Talmuds, of which last there were two, the 
productions of different schools, the one framed at Babylon, 
the other at Jerusalem, usually known by the names of the 
Jerusalem and the Babylonian Talmuds. The Mischna, ac- 
cording to Mr. Milman, was founded on the written law of 
Moses, on the oral law, supposed to have been received by 
him on Mount Sinai, and handed down by uninterrupted 
tradition, on the decisions and maxims of the Wise Men, on 
opinions of particular individuals upon which the schools 
were divided, and which still remained open, and, finally, 
upon ancient usages and customs. Truly a heterogeneous 
mixture of elements, partly divine and partly human! The 
Mischna, like our modern law books, was soon, however, 
discovered to be deficient in authorities. It did not provide 
for many cases that arose in the practice of ecclesiastical 
law, and to meet the difficulties that were constantly arising 
from the want of established precedents, new traditions of 
the archangel were gathered in, and new opinions of the 
Wise Men and of the schools were sported, which being 
added to the Mischna, formed the Gemara. The Gemara 
was soon discovered to be as defective in many respects as 
its predecessor, but opinion and tradition are inexhaustible 
fountains of theological jurisprudence, and they were once 
more resorted to, and, after the labors of many years were 
expended upon the preparation, the Talmud was at length 
produced,—a work consisting of the Mischna and Gemara 
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united, together with such extensive additions as were ne- 
cessary to provide for all possible cases that were likely to 
arise in the course of human events, through all ensuing 
time. Thus, the Talmud forms the great body of Jewish 
traditionary law, which, being recorded, has long since ceas- 
ed to be traditionary, but constituting now a written code, has 
become a permanent oracle of faith, conduct and manners, 
and is regarded as a sacred book, equal to the inspired vo- 
lume, by all orthodox Israelites. “Its influence on European 
superstitions, opinions, and even literature,” says Milman, 
“remains to be traced. To the Jew, it became the magic 
circle, within which the national mind patiently labored for 
ages in performing the bidding of the mighty enchanters, 
who drew the s sacred line, beyond which it “might not ven- 
ture to pass.” 

As far as the authority of the Talmud rests on mere opin- 
ion, it is entitled to the same degree of respect which is usu- 
ally extended to the fallibility of all human judgments. 
Regarded as a collection of traditions, it is entitled to no 
respect whatever, especially when the monstrous pretension 
is set up, that these traditions were actual revelations from 
heaven! That a law of divine enactment, intended for the 
regulation of human conduct, should be transmitted from 
age to age and from generation to generation, through the 
instrumentality of tradition, depending for its integrity and 
permanence on the frail tenure of human memory, and liable 
to any additions which a warm imagination or a sectarian 
interest might suggest, is too absurd and even monstrous a 
proposition to be believed by any man in his sober senses, 
however credulous or however unenlightened. 

The cabbalistic tenets of the Jews, date their origin many 
centuries earlier than the Talmudical traditions delivered to 
Moses. They were called Cabbala, from a Hebrew word 
which signifies to receive, and Adam, our great progenitor, 
was the first to receive them, and that, too, strange to say, 
in the shape of a book, which was presented to him by the 
angel Rasiel,_we believe on his birth-day,—as a kind of 
keepsake. This book contained many wonderful revelations, 
and Adam, we are told, had a great regard for it. So inter- 
esting and extraordinary were its contents, that the angels 
of heaven frequently came down from their celestial abodes 
and solicited him to submit the work to their inspection. 
But Adam was placed in possession of arcana too important 
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to be revealed, even to angels, and he would not gratify their 
curiosity. After his fall, the book was taken from him, by 
way of punishment, and carried back to heaven, upon which 
occasion, overwhelmed with sorrow and mortification, he 
wept like a child. Eve did not more grievously lament her 
expulsion from Paradise, so pathetically described by Milton, 
than did Adam mourn over the loss of his Cabbala. In con- 
sequence of his confessions, tears and entreaties, God had 
compassion on him and returned him the book, with injunc- 
tions that he should not again transgress, or the heavenly 
revelations would be taken from him forever. Adam gave 
the book to Seth,* as a most precious legacy; Seth lost it, 
but after the flood, the contents were communicated, by spe- 
cial revelation, to Abraham, who committed them to wri- 
ting in a book called Jezirah. ‘This book, which we may 
presume Abraham wrote on the bark of trees, (as paper was 
not then invented, and the papyrus had not come into use,) 
was lost through the carelessness of the patriarch, and the 
revelation was renewed to Moses, at the same time that he 
received the Talmudical traditions. The book was losta 
third time by the Jews in Babylon, in the midst of their ca- 
lamities, and its contents were once more revealed to Esdras, 
It was afterwards preserved with great care in Egypt, and 
transmitted to posterity through the hands of Simeon ben 
Setach, Elkanah, Akhiba, Simeon ben Jochai, and others.t 

It would thus seem, that the book of the Cabbala rests on 
higher authority than even the Talmud. We are not sur- 
prised that the Jews should regard a system of revelation 
which they believed to have been actually five times com- 
communicated from heaven, as altogether divine. The T'al- 
mud was revealed but once, the Cabbala five times. It was 
revealed to Adam in his state of innocence, but the T'almud 
was not given until the world had grown wicked, and peo- 
ple were unable to appreciate the merits of so high an order 
of truth. There are several things in respect to the Cabbala 
that strike us as remarkable; Ist, The great carelessness of 
our primeval ancestors in preserving their sacred records, 
by reason of which this rare production was repeatedly lost 
to the world. 2d. The exceeding value of those records, 

* Eisenminger, Jud. Detut. p.i., c. 8, p.ii., ¢c.13. Basnage, 1. iii., c. 10. 
Wachter. Euclid. Cabbal. c. i., sec. 1. 

+ Buxtorff. Bib. Rabb, p. 184. Reuchlin. de arte Cabb. 1. i,, p. 622. Wolf. 
Bib. H., p. i., p. 112. 
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which should be worthy of five direct interpositions of the 
Deity, witha view to their restoration and perpetuation 
among men. 3d. The difficulty of recording revelations at 
a period when libraries were unknown, and before the arts 
of writing and printing were invented. As for the difficulty 
of accounting for the existence of such a work, at a period 
so long antecedent to the invention of letters, it has been 
regarded by the rabbins a sufficient answer to say, that the 
Cabbala came directly from heaven, where the best arts 
were practised long before they were known or even 
dreampt of in this sublunary state of being; and that if the 
angels, who set the types, were ignorant ‘of the contents of 
the book, it is nothing more than what happens, every day, 
to our worthy friends, the publishers, who, although they 
practise “a mystery,” which is seldom revealed to vulgar 
eyes, are yet often themselves profoundly ignorant of the 
light which they shed upon the world by their labors. 

We are sorry to detract, in the slightest degree, from the 
merits of the ange! Rasiel, whether he be regarded, in the 
present instance, in the light of author of the Cabbala, or 
only as publisher of the book, but we shrewdly suspect 
the Rabbins have, on this occasion, conferred upon him an 
unmerited honor, and that they have made use of his name, 
as well as those of Adam, Seth, Abraham, Moses and the oth- 
er worthies, in order to gain credit for opinions, which they 
have appropriated to themselves as peculiarly national, but 
which they borrowed, from time to time, from the Pagan 
philosophers with whom they were on terms of i intimacy.* 
The doctrine of the Cabbala is—if we mistake not—the 
Chaldean or Persian doctrine of emanations,—a refined and 
sublimated pantheism, in which God is regarded not so much 
the Author and Creator of a world, which is distinct from 
him in all its several parts of mind and of matter, but in 
which God is every thing, and every thing is God, even 
to a ray of sunshine, a drop of water, or the thought of a hu- 
man soul. This strange theory has some advocates in our 
day, and that, too, in a very polite meridian, but it was not 
invented in Boston, where these advocates are, nor by the 
Cabbalists, who claim it as a trophy, or rather bulwark, of 
the Hebrew faith. It was wholly of Oriental parentage, 
having been first taught by the Chaldean and Persian na- 
lions, and adopted from them by the Alexandrian philoso- 

+ Enf. Hist. Phil. 1. iv., c. 3, p. 413. 
i] VOL. V.—no. 10. 
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phers of the Eclectic school, from whom it passed to the 
Jewish Rabbins, who studied philosophy in Egypt, after 
their dispersion.* No system of religious opinions—if they 
are not rather to be regarded as philosophical vagaries— 
has so little claim to divinity, as the Cabbala, if we consider 
the external evidence by which it is supported; and, when 
we consider the internal proofs, resulting from the intrinsic 
merit of the tenets themselves, we are at no loss in what 
light speculations so fanciful, unphilosophical and unscriptu- 
ral are to be regarded. Yet the Jewish doctors, with an 
unparalleled degree of effrontery, insist that Pythagoras, 
Plato, Zoroaster, and the founders of the various Oriental 
and Egyptian schools, were indebted to the Cabbala for the 
peculiar and distinguishing tenets of their respective sys- 
tems; and it was doubtless under such impressions, that the 
early Fathers of the Christian church, Pantenus, Origen, 
Justin Martyr, Theophilus, and others, addicted themselves 
to the study of the Platonic, and even the Peripatetic phil- 
osophy, under the vain expectation of deriving from those 
obscure, secondary sources, additional light in respect to the 
sacred mysteries of religion. If there be in the Scriptures 
a hidden sense which the letter does not reveal,—if there be 
a veil thrown over the Holy of Holies, in order to protect it 
from the profane eye and from vulgar handling—and this 
we shall not pretend to deny,—it is very certain, that this 
higher and more spiritual truth is no where to be found in 
the senseless jargon of the Cabbalists. 

We have said, that the Cabbala were whelly of Oriental 
origin. This much is intended to apply to the Theoretical, 
and not to the Enigmatical and Practical Cabbala, which lat- 
ter were doubtless of Jewish invention. The Enigmatical 
Cabbala consisted of certain curious transpositions of the 
words or letters of the Scriptures, and the Practical Cabbala 
of the rules by which such transpositions might be effica- 
ciously employed for the cure of diseases, and for protection 
against the influence of evil spirits. Of the names of the 
Supreme Being, the Jews, for example, reckoned seventy- 
two; from which, by different arrangements in sevens, they 
produced seven hundred and twenty. The principal of these 
were arranged in a figure, which, from its potency in guard- 
ing off all assaults, spiritual and physical, they called the 





* Wachter. Euclid. Cabb. c. ii., p. 19. Knorr. Cabb. Denud.t. ii., p- 389, 
i81. Philo Op. p. 877, 893. 
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Shield of David.* This figure consisted of two equilateral 
triangles, transversed and intersecting each other, in the cen- 
tre, and in each angle of which was placed the ineffable name. 
The Jewish devotee wore this amulet in battle, and it wasa 
security against wounds, or it healed them if received. If 
sick, it restored his health; if bewitched, it cast out the evil 
demon ; if distressed, it brought cheerfulness; if angry, it 
subdued his passions. It was, in short, 

“A sort of universal charm, 

To keep the pious Jew from harm.” 

Among the most distinguished Jewish scholars who flour- 
ished during the second epoch in their history, we must not 
omit to mention Moses Maimonides and Moses Mendelsohn. 
The former was a Spanish Jew, who flourished in the 
twelfth century. He was master of many Eastern langua- 
ges, and of the Greek tongue, in which he studied the doc- 
trines of the schools. Rising above the superstitions of his 
country and his age, he inculcated opinions and insisted on 
reforms which exposed him to much persecution, Sir James 
McIntosh says of him, that he was “the first in times that 
are to be called modern, who attempted to rationalize a po- 
sitive religion. He was produced by the infidelity of his 
masters, the Mussulmen, Peripatetics, Averroes,” &c. “He 
retreated,” says Milman, “to the court of the Sultan of Egypt 
at Cairo, where he lived in the highest estimation as the fa- 
mily physician,” being, in Eastern phrase, called “the Eagle 
of Doctors.” He rejected the Talmudical fables and tradi- 
tions, with which the religion of his ancestors was encum- 
bered, and out of the intricate mass reduced the law to a 
system. His opponents accused him of innovation and 
heresy, and would gladly have committed both him and his 
book to the flames. 

Mendelsohn, who flourished during the last century, was 
scarcely, in his life-time, in better repute, while “Phaedon,” 
translated into almost every living and dead language, has car- 
ried his fame over Europe. The great effort of his life 
seemed to be the moral and intellectual improvement of his 
brethren of the house of Israel. He brought all the resour- 
ces of his learning and genius to the illustration of the He- 
brew Scriptures, and his translation of the books of Moses 
and the Psalms—the latter in verse—are among his greatest 


* Enf. Hist. Phil. 1. iv., c. 3, p. 410, 411. 
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efforts. He attempted a periodical work, to consist of short 
essays of such parts of science and morals as could be most 
easily made popular and interesting, called the “Moral Preach- 
er.” “Of this work, the first in which Mendelsohn tried his 
powers as a public writer, only two numbers appeared ; 
when he felt it his duty to discontinue it, in consequence of 
the outcry raised against it by his more bigotted brethren, to 
whom such an attempt to displace their ancient rabbinical 
manuals of instruction, seemed fraught both with presump- 
tion and profanity. Had the friend of Lessing lived a few 
years longer, his duty and his ambition would have had ample 
scope.”* 

It might be interesting to consider, what influence has 
been exerted upon the theology of the Jews by different po- 
litical institutions, both their own and those of other nations, 
by the downfall of the priestly power and the growth of 
Rabbinism, by the establishment of theological schools both 
in the East and West, by the study of the Pagan philosophy, 
to which they were greatly addicted, by the overthrow of 
the Temple and its worship and the substitution of that of 
the Synagogue, by the introduction of Christianity and Ma- 
hometanism, and by the persecutions to which they have 
been exposed on account of their religion, and the wars 
they have waged in defence of it. To do justice to these 
interesting matters, would require volumes. We would 
barely remark, therefore, that the position which the Jews 
have for ages occupied, has been peculiarly unfavorable to 
their progress and improvement. Denationalized by cir- 
cumstances, without any connecting bond but their reli- 
gion, and enjoying little sympathy from those nations whi- 
ther they fled for refuge, their situation has been truly de- 
plorable. It is on this account that the Rabbinical and Tal- 
mudical institutions, and the tenets of the Cabbala, held 
longer sway among them than did the doctrines of the school- 
men during the dark ages of Christendom. It is on this ac- 
count that the Jewish Reformation was postponed from the 
16th, to be commenced, as we have reason to hope and 
trust it will be, in this 19th century. The struggle which 
has existed, since the age of the prophets, between the ad- 
vocates of the written and inspired law, on one hand, and 
those of the oral, traditionary and human law, on the other, 
seems more likely than ever, now, to be brought to a crisis. 

* Life by Samuel. 
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The testimony of frail and erring man, as a rule of moral 
action and as a guide to happiness, is to be gradually put 
down, and that of the Arbiter of man’s destiny is to be ulti- 
mately set up as the only paramount law. A great and rad- 
ical revolution is thus to take place in the religious principles 
of the majority of the Jewish nation, and the contest, though 
fairly commenced, and with prospects of final success for the 
Reform party, will be a severe and protracted one. 

The position of the two parties at present seems to be 
this: The Reform party maintain that the old written law,— 
the law of Moses and the Prophets, is the only divine and 
binding law, but that the Talmud and the decisions of the 
Rabbins, though to be viewed with respect, are not divine 
and not binding on the conscience. This position is not as 
bold as we could wish. It is, however, high and tenable 
ground, and a higher, more imposing, and equally tenable 
position may be taken hereafter. The Reform party also 
insist, that the use of the Hebrew,—a dead language,—shall 
be at least partially abandoned in the worship of the Syna- 
gogue, and that religious instruction shall be given in a liv- 
ing, spoken and intelligible tongue,—that is to say, in the 
vernacular language of the worshipper,—a sensible and rea- 
sonable measure of reform certainly. They insist further, 
that the Talmudical ceremonies and observances, and many 
of the festivals, which have no other authority than tradition, 
are non-essentials of true religion, which consists simply in 
a reasonable faith and a good life. They maintain also, 
that whatever has a tendency to kindle pure devotional 
sentiment and raise the soul to God, forms a proper ac- 
companiment of religious worship, and such they consider 
the Jewish practice, of chaunting the hymns of praise, with 
the aid of instrumental music, especially that of “the 
high sounding organ,” which the ancient and sweet “singer 
of Israel” employed in his devotions, and recommended to 
others to do likewise in theirs. And, inasmuch as the law 
often requires an interpreter and expounder, and the instruc- 
tions of the living and breathing orator, coming from a clear 
understanding and a heart deeply moved, are often found 
more effective, than the recorded wisdom of the most learned 
sages, in producing salutary, holy and ennobling impressions, 
and in awakening the best resolutions, they, therefore insist 
that discourses composed and prepared by scribes well in- 
structed in the things of the kingdom of heaven, form also 
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a very appropriate portion of the religious service, in an age 
of inquiry and intelligence, and in countries w here such 
modes of religious teaching universally prevail, and are 
found to be eminently beneficial. Such are the positions 
assumed by the Reform party among the Israelites, at the 
present time, and such are the measures which they propose 
to carry out into action for the benefit of themselves — 
their children, and for the honor and vindication of th- 
ancient faith. We need not say, that we heartily pe 
of these measures. ‘They are worthy of their authors and 
worthy of the age, and creditable to the country where they 
originated, whether it be England, Germany or America. If 
they are accomplished, those who are agents in the great and 
good work, will be eminently entitled to the praise of Reform- 
ers and of real ones. 

On the other hand, the soi-disant orthodox party are the 
. special advocates of the oral and traditionary law, of the 
authority of the Rabbins, the Talmud and the Cabbala. 
These, they insist, are divine, and must be obeyed to the 
letter, as well as the written law of Moses, whose divinity 
they do not deny, while, at the same time, their efforts are 
chiefly expended,—-where they are certainly most needed,— 
in vindicating the integrity and divine original of the oral 
revelations. “They dislike any abandonment of the use of 
the Hebrew tongue in the Synagogue, regarding it as a 
wholly sacred language,—the only proper vehicle of divine 
truth. They insist upon the strict observance of all the cer- 
emonies and festivals, handed down as essential by the Rab- 
bins, and maintain that forms are not only right and becom- 
ing, but indispensable, if a man would be saved. They are 
opposed to the use of instrumental music in the Synagogue. 
The harp has no favor with them, and the organ they detest 
as abominable. Written discourses, also, are tegarded as in- 
novations, unless adapted to enforce Rabbinism. Such is the 
position of these two parties in respect to the principles which 
divide them. As to their relative strength, if numbers are 
to settle the question, the Orthodox is, by far, the stronger 
party. The great body of the Jews in Europe and America, 
embracing the majority of the Rabbins, are with them. The 
Reform party constitute a respectable minority, but they have 
intelligent leaders, and are altogether a well informed class 
er portion of the nation, strongly attached to principles which 
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they believe to be right, and determined to maintain them 
with zeal, energy and perseverance. It is no cause, we think, 
for despair, that their numerical force is less than that of the 
other party. Truth does not depend for her victories on 
such a contingency. When the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century commenced, Luther stood alone. 

What are the prospects of the Reform party, and what are 
the obvious difficulties they will have to encounter in the 
pgress of their labors?) The Christian world, doubtless, 
stands well affected towards this movement. It should do 
so, consistently with its own principles and its own convic- 
tions. ‘The written law of Moses and the Prophets is equally 
claimed by the Christian and the reformed Jew, as a portion 
of inspired revelation, and both are equally opposed to the 
binding authority of any traditionary law. No opposition 
nor hindrances, therefore, but rather sympathy and co-ope- 
ration are to be expected in this quarter. The shadow of 
persecution, which, under various gigantic forms, has so often 
terrified the conscientious Jew, now sinks to dwarf-like di- 
mensions, and is about to pass, if it have not already passed, 
from the earth’s orbit forever! 'The power of ecclesiastical 
statesmen is in the tomb of the Capulets. Christianity is 
not what she was, in the days of Ximenes and 'Torquemada. 
No one dreams of a fourth Crusade, even for the rescue of 
the holy sepulchre. In our century, Peel, or Guizot, or 
Metternich (the country of each possessing more means for 
the object than all Christendom during the age of enthusi- 
asm) would smile alike at such a project, and Louis Philippe, 
or Nicholas, or any other Catholic potentate, would deem it 
a pleasantry, if his Holiness were to thunder from the Vati- 
can an old-fashioned mandate interfering with their concerns. 
The world is changed in its character, and changed for the 
better. ‘The Christian perceives it; the Jew feels it; all re- 
joice at it. ‘Thanks to the influence of letters, to the spirit 
of liberty, to the light of Revelation, the principles of which 
have now begun to operate ! 

In a political aspect, also, the position of the Jew, whether 
Reformed or Orthodox, is sensibly improved. This amelio- 
ration cannot be referred to any Established Church in Eu- 
ropean States, but is the result of more general causes, 
marching with popular feelings, controlling, where the laws 
are partial, and also of increased liberality on the part of 
rulers, where public opinion is unenlightened. Thus, we 
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find, in the North of Europe, in Protestant countries, great 
intolerance, while, in some Catholic countries, countenance 
is extended to the Jews, on the part of the government. 
We have all distinctions destroyed in France, under the 
Gallican Church, and even the clergy sustained in the 
enjoyment of their rights and privileges by the power of the 
State. Equal rights are enjoyed by Israelites in Protestant 
Holland; and while, at present, the law disqualifies in 
England, and party feeling sustains a majority of Lords and 
Bishops in the House of Peers against passing laws for their 
relief, the Commons, the mouth-piece of public sentiment in 
England, appears as much advanced in liberality as their 
French and Dutch neighbors. In this spirit of universal 
toleration, as in all the great rights of man, our own country 
presents the beau-ideal which will slowly find adoption every 
where.* 

The difficulties, on the other hand, which the Reform 
party will have to encounter are sufficiently obvious. The 
Jews remain scattered, and if a General Congress were called 
among tliem, such a convention might have representatives 
from the most enlightened down to the most barbarous con- 
dition of society, reflecting the character of their various 
countries. How then, it may be asked, can any comprehen- 
sive scheme of religious improvement be adopted with a 
prospect of success? There is no central mass to act upon. 
Each broken fragment, scattered over the earth, seems to 
have acquired a peculiar cohesion for the soil where it is 


* After the spirited career of General Eaton, he received instructions to 
seek out, in the dominions of the Dey of Tripoli, the heir of a certain Jew, 
whose vessel had been captured for a violation of blockade, though finally 
released by the Federal Court. During the law’s delay and pending the 
trial, the owner committed suicide, and government was anxious to make 
restitution. After great search, Eaton found the proper heir, and informed 
him what the Amer.can government was ready to do. “He wept, and turn- 
ing his face upwards in devotion, added, ‘Is there, then, a government so 
just as to seek out and render justice to a poor despised Jew?’ ” Despatch of 
Eaton. 

“The history of the Jews,” says D’Israeli, no indifferent observer, “like 
the chameleon, reflects the color of the spot they rest on. Like waters run- 
ning through vast countries, tinged, in their course, with all the varieties of 
the soil in which they deposit themselves, after some generations the Jew 
assimilates with thejcharacter, and is actuated by the feelings, of the nation 
of which he becomes a native, and politically licenses distinct from the 
Jews of any other nation.” And as f nos is an advance in all things, even 


with this people of unshaken habits, it is obvious that their character, and 
even their opinions, wil] be favorably affected by the influence of free in- 
stitutions. 
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imbedded. The Rabbin, generally a dependent being, if 
imbued with the spirit of reform, would at once be pronoun- 
ced an infidel, the moment he should attempt to expose what 
was irreligious or absurd. The difficulties increase, where 
the reformer has to contend with a fixed ritual, which every 
ignorant person believes to be identical every where, and 
where form appears to supersede all things,—where devotion 
to the ceremonial law excludes, for the time being, devotion 
of the heart. In sucla state of religion, there never fails to 
exist a strong repugnance to a pure and rational worship of 
a spiritual Being. It is true, the Israelite learns this lesson 
from most of the sublime prayers founded on scriptural Ju- 
daism, but it is a feather in the seale against prescriptive au- 
thority, which holds the mind in iron fetters, and insists, 
that salvation depends on the judgment of men, whose con- 
flicting and contradictory interpretations entitle them to but 
little credit for ecclesiastical infallibility. 

Besides, there is little or no pulpit eloquence to lay siege 
to the heart, nor has there been any theological preparation, 
practically to supersede the dead letter statutes of Rabbinism, 
for the enlightened German, Englishman, Frenchman, Ital- 
ian and Pole, and we must add, also, American. ‘The diffi- 
culty is increased by the habit of listening to the Ritual in 
Hebrew alone, while the vernacular language of the wor- 
shipper, so necessary for the purpose of appealing to the heart, 
is considered as unworthy, and as too unholy to be employed 
in the service of addressing the Deity. Under all these dis- 
couraging circumstances, any attempt to effect the immediate 
overthrow of Rabbinism,— a system so long and so-well es- 
tablished, and held in such high esteem and veneration by 
the great mass of the Jewish nation, would be futile and 
impracticable. ‘The most that can be expected, at present, 
is, to induce people to listen,—to carry out practically 
what the most able sages themselves have made the law, 
while, at the same time, they rid themselves of the grosser 
absurdities never authorised by the wisest. This is the first 
step preparatory to ulterior measures, and its influence will 
be sensibly felt, although it may not be apparent. In the 
great transitions of human opinion, our sagacity seldom an- 
ticipates results which have been secretly fermentirg, and 
which are developed unexpectedly. There is an under- 
current at work, which, we think, will appear on the surface 
in the next generation. The alarm of reform has set in 
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motion the honest endeavors of the Orthodox Jew to repair 
Orthodoxy. So, hundreds of schools, infant, adult, daily 
and weekly, have been established, to explain the why and 
the wherefore of Judaism. The works and materials, in the 
hands of the rising generation, are, it is true, for the most 
part, T'almudical, but not, on that account, the less admirable 
in many respects. In this country, we bave seen some of 
the Christian Sunday School books, adopted by the Sunday 
Schools for the religious instruction of Jewish children,— 
of course excluding dogmas, and such things as render them 
improper for Judaic instruction. 

These schools are almost universal in Europe and Ame- 
rica, originated, organized and perfected by that sex always 
associated with what is lovely in goodness and virtue, and 
this fact alone furnishes evidence that the popular Jewish 
mind is awakened to the subject,—that the vis inertia no 
longer exists,—that inquiry is in progress, endeavoring to 
revive an old but mistaken school. If every book were rab- 
binical in its ethics, and every school orthodox, yet so long 
as enlightened Jews of all parties agree to add to religious 
instruction the diffusion of knowledge, of science and litera- 
ture generally, it will be enough to develope and confirm 
fundamental principles, and, at the same time, to suggest the 
most appropriate means of carrying them out successfully ; 
and, from the signs given by the press, especially in Germa- 
ny, there is evidence of activity having succeeded supine- 
ness, notwithstanding the intolerance of government, which, 
almost every where in Europe, seems, for its own views of 
policy, doubtless, more disposed to give ecclesiastical power 
to the Synagogue, than political freedom to the Jews. Thus, 


“The Wurtemburg Jews,” (under political disqualification, being 
ineligible to office,) “have an ecclesiastical code, sanctioned and en- 
forced by the State in every detail. They (thie Jews) are congratu- 
lated on the advantages they enjoy, in a religious sense, over the 
Jews of France, Holland and other countries, where full emancipa- 
tion has been conceded ; inasmuch as in those countries the ecclesi- 
astical government is only not interfered with; in Wurtemburg, it is 
fostered, protected and maintained!” Voice of Jacob (Newspaper.) 


It is a good evidence, too, that reform is needed, and will 
certainly take place, when those, among whom the greatest 
abuses exist, voluntarily confess their errors. From a file of 
the above paper, now lying before us, we quote the following 
answer of the Rabbi I. Embden, to questions propounded to 
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him regarding the Payuteem,—certain prayers bequeathed by 
ithe Great Synod in the daily service, and in the hymns con- 
tained in the T’almud,—said to be crude specimens of com- 
position : 


“Whilst,” says he, “incongruities, never contemplated by our an- 
cestors, are adhered to; even at the sacrifice of life itself, that which 
our sages, of blissful memory, have ordained as its safeguard, is cast 
aside, albeit the institution is good and laudable, and divested of the 
inconvenience attendant on the lengthy Payuteem, which are gabbled 
and muttered, and which fail in eflect. Hence, it is apparent to every 
intelligent mind, that alas! all we do is perverted and that we retro- 
grade. Never have I rebelled, nor deviafed from the decisions of our 

ious ancestors,—decisions on which our very existence depends ; 

ut oh! that God would direct our minds to correct our customs in 
consonance with the sublime opinions and traditions of our eradite 
Talmudists, who strove to bequedth them to us for an everlasting ‘n- 
heritance, purified from the dross and alloy which are calculated to 
call forth the contumely of all around us, and to render our prayers 
exceptionable. Unintelligible to the angels themselves must be the 
jargon, incongruous and various, with which they are woven, end 
which rather cause them to resemble the eflusions of an untufored 
people, than the productions of a nation peculiar, and favored with a 
sound and pure language.” 


Here is corruption worse corrupted, showing how much 
is to be done by the Israelite to restore to the standard even 
of the traditionary code, what the inroads of vicious customs 
have effected, making it heresy now to defend the integrity 
of the written law, against the alloy of tradition, and the 
same crime to sustain the Talmud against the corruptions of 
custom. And this fact leads us to remark, that the conflict 
or question, at the present time, seems to be, not.so much 
between written revelation and tradition; as between the 
latter and the corruption of custom. Even the 'Palmnd has 
been corrupted, and the decisions of the Wise Men have been 
misunderstood. Ceremonies and practices, derogatory to’ Te- 
ligion, have crept into the Synagogue, for which even the 
orthodox conformist finds no authority in the embodied tra- 
ditionary law. Of this he is beginning to be conscious, and 
it is against these corrupt customs, acknowledged as such 
by the very party that is addicted to them, that the efforts of 
reform are to be first directed. ‘The Talmud will be suffered 
lo stand, at present, containing, as it does, the embodied wis- 
dom of the Jewish sages. Its divinity is, and will continue 
to be, disputed, but whatever it contains of value will receive 
the respect that is paid to any other human composition of 
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merit, and it will be still used as an aid to religion, where 
any substantial benefit can result to the pious Jew from the 
use of it. 


“Let the sages,” say the Reform party, “receive the respect which 
we pay to other men and no more; that is, their authority should be 
in proportion to their knowledge, good sense, freedom from prejudice, 
honesty and opportunities of forming a correct judgment. The dis- 
advantages they labored under, place many of them below the first 
class of students of a later time. Many of them, indeed, were men 
of genius, of large erudition (such as it was) and portions of their 
writings may be read with profit,—but they were all of them more 
or less tainted,—-most of them deeply, with the false maxims and 
pernicious prejudices of their day ; and from the influence of which, 
without being more than human, it was impossible that they could 
be free. This 1s no disparagement to their genius or their learning, 
any more than it is disrespectful to Des Cartes or Kepler to affirm, 
that having been early imbued with false principles of science, they 
constructed theories, which we do not feel bound to reverence, because 
we respect the men.” 


The Jewish Reform, then, will first be directed to the 
overthrow and abandonment of such ceremonies and cus- 
toms as derive no authority even from the Talmud, and 
which are recommended not by any intrinsic merit they 
possess themselves, but are the result merely of vicious usage 
long acquiesced in. 2dly. The Talmud itself will be sub- 
jected toa thorough scrutiny and revision,—v. aat is good 
will be retained, what is bad rejected from it; and, 3dly, all 
the precepts of this code, being framed by men, however 
wise and pious they may have been, will be placed on the 
footing of the lessons and dicta of uninspired persons, to be 
estimated according to their real worth, or their real weak- 
ness, and, in no case, to be regarded as of co-ordinate autho- 
rity with, the inspired Word of God, which will be hence- 
forth set up, in contradistinction to all inferior and human 
standards, as the only infallible rule of faith and conduct. 
To expect that a plan of Reform so thorough and radical, will 
be peacefully accomplished, would be idle. The strongest 
opposition will be raised by the uninstructed mass, by whom 
customs and ceremonies are always held in the highest ven- 
eration,—a homage that never stops to inquire into the utility 
or reasonableness of any practice, but which simply asks, 
Has it long existed ? and, Has age consecrated it? But the 
Rabbins themselves will not be indifferent to this movement. 
There are men among them whose theological acumen and 
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tolerance are not unlike those of Fielding’s orthodox parson, 
and who are ready to say with him, *What I mean by reli- 
gion is the Jewish religion, and what I mean by the Jewish 
religion i is the unconditional belief in the Talmud, as interpre- 
ted by our orthodox Rabbins; and what I mean by this is 
Custom, which your infidelity wishes to destroy.” To men 
who reason thus, it would be vain to talk of reform or im- 
provement. With the Rabbins, therefore, who are learned, 
but prejudiced, the Reform party will have the strongest 
battle to wage. 

Two years ago, an important effort was made in Landon, 
for the first time in England, establishing a Reform Syna- 
gogue, composed of highly respectable persons, under the 
name of the “British Jews,” proposing to restore purity to 
the worship, denying the divinity of the oral law, but ac- 
knowledging the opinions of distinguished Rabbins as aids 
to the faith, adopting their reasoning when in accordance 
with the Mosaic code, rejecting the “second days generally 
kept of the Festivals, but enforcing the strict observance of 
the Mosaic laws, especially the Sabbath, curtailing the ser- 
vice and prayers, and publishing their rituals, omitting all 
but those of scriptural authority, and making other salutary 
improvements to suit the times, and excluding antiquated 
customs both useless and offensive to pious feelings. Among 
the supporters of this establishment, we understand that 
there are persons of great intelligence, worth, influence and 
wealth. Since the organization of this Synagogue, it has 
met with opposition, but the weapons employed against it 
were novel,—such as we had supposed out of fashion in our 
day, and examined only occasionally by the curious antiqua- 
rian. They were hurled first, in the shape of a*Proclama- 
tion,” from the chief Synagogue, ordering the Declaration of 
the ecclesiastical authorities to be read before every congre- 
gation, and circulated every where abroad for effect. is 
Declaration being a curious document, we have copied it 
from the newspaper whose title is at the head of this article, 
as follows: 


“DECLARATION. 24 Eun, 5601 A. M. 
“Information having reached me, from which it appears that cer- 
tain persons, calling themselves British Jews, publicly and in their 
| mares book of prayer, reject the oral law, | deem jit my duty to 
eclare, that according to the laws and statutes held sacred by the 
whole house of Israel, any person or persons publicly declaring that 
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he or they reject and do not believe in the authority of the oral law, 
cannot be permitted to have any communion with us us Israelites, in 
any religious rite or sacred act. [| therefore earnestly entreat and 
exhort all God-fearing Jews, especially parents, to caution and in- 
struct all persons belonging to our faith, that they be careful to at- 
tend to this declaration, and that they be not induced to depart from 


our holy laws. 
J. Hinscae.t, Chief Rabbi.” 


The excommunication “in religious rites and sacred acts,” 
may be made to extend to all the social relations of life, from 
birth to marriage, and%o the grave, possibly beyond it, if 
there be yet vitality in the edict. It has several degrees of 
severity, and may extend even to those who approach with- 
in acertain distance of the outlawed, inflicting excommuni- 
cation on such also. This clause of the law remains musty 
on the statute book, and while it is too absurd, possibly, to 
attempt to use it in Western Europe, we doubt, on the other 
hand, if there is sufficient moral power toexpunge it. The 
enlightened orthodox laity, no doubt, will see this policy; 
but if no relief can be looked to from this quarter, or if the 
abstract right to meddle with this mouldy excrescence be 
questioned, it cannot fail to have the usual effect even on the 
ignorant, and will defeat itself. It has been shown, however, 
in Wurtemburg, where political disqualification prevails, 
that ecclesiastical power is viewed as a compensation of 
more value, and those willing to launch such thunder, would 
have little objection to see it armed with an electric power 
beyond mere sound. 

A similar missile appears to have been issued from the 
spiritual chief in Hamburg, against the reformers of the 
“Temple,” where the matter had been brought before the 
Hamburg Senate, which body ordered, “that the manifesto 
concerning the seceders, over whom there is no legal control, 
should be withdrawn, under a penalty named—a!so a cen- 
sure on the synagogue authorities for giving it currency ;” 
and a censure on the Templars for promulgating a rejoinder, 
instead of referring the matter to the ecclesiastical court of 
the Senate. But in this utilitarian age, when reason sup- 
plants poetry in the practical affairs of life, such empty 
vauntings, unaided by the power of imagination, are spirit- 
less and flat. Early in the 17th century, the following was 
the mode of excommunication fulminated against the philo- 
sopher Spinoza at Amsterdam, as described by his biogra- 
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phers, and extracted from the Westminster Review of May 
last : 


“The day of excommunication at length arrived; anda vast con- 
course of Jews assembled to witness the awful ceremony. It began 
by the solemn and silent lighting of a quantity of black wax candles, 
and by opening the tabernacle wherein was deposited the books of 
the law of Moses. Thus were the dim imaginations of the faithful 
prepared for all the horror of the scene. Monteiro, the ancient friend 
and master, now the fiercest enemy of the condemned, was to order 
the execution. He stood there pained, but implacable; the people 
fixed their eager eyes upon him. He, above the chanter, rose and 
chanted forth, in loud, lugubrious tones, the words of execration; 
while, from the opposite side, another mingled with these curses the 
thrilling sound of the trumpet; and now the black candles were re- 
versed, and were made to melt, drop by drop, into a huge tub filled 
with blood! This spectacle—symbol of the most terrible faith— 
made the whole assembly shudder; and when the final Anathema 
Maranatha ! were uttered, and the lights all suddenly immersed in 
the blood, acry of religious horror and execration burst from all ; 
and in that solemn darkness, and to those solemn curses, they shout- 
ed, Amen! Amen!” 


Looking backward into a dark and persecuting age, we 
are not surprised that such contrivances were in part resort- 
ed to, as the most effectual means of forcing spiritual alle- 
giance, and that the gross ignorance of the people of allde- 
nominations made them a prey, through the operation of 
their fears, to unspeakable oppression. The greater the 
attachment to priests, the more imposing became such a 
spectacle. The idea of tampering with the right of con- 
science, and the absurdity of coercion to force it, were as 
unknown, as the belief of a sacred, inalienable right to resist 
was held wicked. But the animus remains, stript of the 
means of inflicting misery, and ecclesiastical influence now 
relies on the stronger links of reverence and love, than of 
revolting fear. Notwithstanding the manifesto, “The British 
Jews,” it appears, have stood this fire without blenching. 


“] may, (recently writes an English Jew of undoubted authority, ) 
I believe, with truth infer, that you will hear with satisfaction, that the 
West London Synagogue more than realizes the best hopes of the 
small body of British Jews, its founders. In the attainment of their 
object, the generating deeper feelings of devotion, and a higher sense 
of religious obligation, they have been entirely successful. For the 
success, however, they feel they are in a great measure indebted to 
the zeal, capability and talent of their young but efficient minister. A 
service so conducted, cannot fail to have a most salutary influence (as 
we find it has) on all who join it. The gladdening change which is 
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every where going on—slowly but surely—in the political condition of 
our co-religionists from without; and more, far more actively and ra- 
pidly in their religious, moral and intellectual state from within,— 
teaches us, that no one should abstain from contributing his or her 
efforts, however humble and feeble those efforts may be, to the great 
cause of Israelitish regeneration, mental and material. Surely the 
dawn of that day ds breaking, at whose noon-tide hour we shall hear 
the name, Israelite, used not as a term of disgrace, but as a title of ho- 
nor. We, in our own persons, perhaps, may not greet that meridian 
sun, but we may hasten him on bie course, by doing all we can to ren- 
der the generations to come worthy to enjoy his brightness.” 


We hope so too, in all sincerity, and, as we have already 
hinted, are clearly of the belief, that scriptural Judaism, for 
many centuries, has been trodden down so harshly by the 
Church and State, that the pressure has assisted the corrup- 
tions complainedgof. Where injustice is exercised in the 
State, and the Jew has no choice of private judgment among 
his co-religionists, losing all respect for what is forced on 
that judgment by inferior men,—in such a condition, he finds 
fewer scruples that bind him to early impressions,—these 
become less intense by the powerful influence of distinction 
awaiting his derelictions. 

We have already pointed out, how corruption of custom 
pioneers the way to this, by producing levity and indiffer- 
ence, because solemnity is wanting; because the heart can- 
not respond in a language the ear cannot understand. Con- 
scientious bigotry may support bigots, but what is to satisfy 
the conscience of others, or stop the almost positive tenden- 


cy of such a course, when indifference prevails, to the next ~ 


step, viz: deism, or the denial of all religion? More of the 
nauseating dose is forcibly to be administered on a disgusted 
stomach, which turns for relief any where. 

This is the cry every where. We fix our eye on the file 
of orthodox newspapers, (the Voice of Jacob,) which shows 
oceasionally the light shining through the obscurity. 


“The Jewish —_ (says an article dated Stettin, Sept. 1841,) are 
reproached for levity and indifference to religious observances. All 
is attributed to a neglect on the part of the Elders to adapt the man- 
ner of public worship to the effect which ought to be produced on the 
mind and heart. In proof that their impulses are of the right order, 
they give the evidence of having recently founded a charitable insti- 
tution on Jewish principles.” 


We have but access through this partisan print to what 
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is passing in continental Europe,* where the press is busily 
at work, in periodical journals and newspapers ; but enough 


* Since writing the above, we have seen the following interesting state- 
ment, from ‘‘Kohl’s Austria.” 

“The changes introduced into their temples of late years by the more en- 
lightened Israelites, have altered none of the essential parts of divine ser- 
vice, which, in spirit and form, remains precisely such as it is prescribed 
by the ancient law. It is only the innovations, that had crept in during the 
course of time, that have been reformed; and in complying with the letter 
of the law, they have endeavored to avoid, as much as possible, whatever is 
calculated to offend the enlightenment of modern times. Thus, in the re- 
formed Jewish temples, the women still continue to be separated from the 
men; but by open railings, and not by thick walls. The ancient hymns 
have been retained ; but they are more carefully performed, and a suitable 
choir of singers is maintained for the purpose. The doctrine of the sermon 
may be also little altered; but some oratorical ability is looked for in the 
preacher, who is expected to cultivate a purer style, and to refrain from a 
perpetual] repetition of Hebrew quotations. 

“It was in Berlin and Hamburg that the first ass6ciations were formed 
among the Jews, with a view to bring about these reforms, and the example 
was soon followed in every part of Germany. In Prague, about a hundred 
men joined together, built a new synagogue, and sent a deputation to Berlin 
and Hamburg, to obtain more complete information respecting the reformed 
mode of worship, and to select a preacher of learning, piety, and oratorical 
ability. The first selection was not a fortunate o for the new teacher 
obtained but little favor in the eyes of his flock. The second, Mr. Sax, 
like his predecessor, came from Berlin, has, however, become so popular, 
that even Protestants and Catholics will viten goto hear him preach. I 
went to hear him on the day kept in commemoration of the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus; but, unfortunately, I arrived too late, the sermon be- 
ing just over. The women, like the men, were sitting in the lower space of 
the temple, with this difference only, that the men occupied the centre, and 
the women the side aisles. The choir was composed of a number of young 
men and boys, in a black costume, with small black velvet caps. As they 
sung, they were accompanied by a smal! organ, and the psalms had been 
rendered into a pure and well-written German version. 

“The reform in the Jewish temple took root in Vienna somewhat sooner 
than in Prague, and is now extending its influence from these two centres 
to all the Hebrew communities of the Austrian empire. Schools, hospitals 
and other institutions connected more or less with religion, will nut fail to 
be beneficially affected by the movement; which, indeed, they already feel, 
as I had subsequently more than one occasion to remark. ‘The Austrian 
government has tolerated and even encouraged these reforms; the more 
readily, as they have not hitherto led te any religious cabals and dissen- 
sions. These, indeed, the friends of reform and progress are sedulous to 
avoid, and for that very reason they always protest against their being call- 
ed or treated as a separate party. Nevertheless, something like a feeling of 
aversion shows itself between those of the old faith andthe new. The old 
Jews look upon their innovating brethren, however cautious they may be, 
as violators of the law, and murmur at their proceedings accordingly; but 
if the reformers continue to observe the same moderation, they will carry 
their whole nation with them in time. ‘Our chief rabbi, Rappoport, is an 
enlightened man,” said one of the Reformers to me, “and in his heart he is 
certainly on our side; but he must not quarrel with either side, and there- 
fore does not choose to pronounce himself too openly against the old ones.’” 
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is seen to ascertain that there is agitation, not fully devel- 
oped. 

Doctor Jost, celebrated as the author of the latest History 
of the Jews, gives his impressions of his English co-religion- 
ists, after a tour in that country, assuming what follows to 
be a correct report, which we copy from the newspaper al- 
ready named. After assigning national causes for it, Doctor 
Jost says: 


“There is a dislike of neutrality which the English Jew has in com- 
mon with his countrymen ; but it is the more strongly marked, from 
the circumstance that his religious laws are so minutely prescribed by 
established usage, that tangible principles for dissent are difficult of 
attainment. Hence it is, that we find in the Jewish community of Eng- 
land a constant unity of purpose, opposed to which and its innate 
qualities of enduranee, the few who are non-conformists almost sink 
into insignificance. 

“The punctilious observance of religious requirements, which is 
found there, both in the Synagogue and at home, astonishes, if we 
are not mistaken, the most orthodox German. Whatever sentiment 
this produces in the reflecting mind, whether of profound respect for 
the independence (?) of principle which it betokens, (a principle 
which, though the consciousness of it be weak, is still powerful in its 
manifestations,) or whether the sentiment be that of regret at the con- 
gealing influence in which all movement is extinct—he is unable to 
decide. His own feeling inclines to the former, notwithstanding his 
reverence for a truly religious progression, and his ardent wish that 
such an impulse should operate more vigorously and bring upon the 
stage more numerous representations of genius than have yet appear- 
ed. In therepresentations of Jewish doctrine, especially in the spi- 
ritual heads, Doctor Jost sees men who discharge merely their avo- 
cations as counsellors in matters of conscience and church govern- 
ment, and as necessary agents in certain social rites, (as marriages, 
etc.) but who do not aspire to further influence than is due, in some 
measure, to their functions, and is partly conceded from feelings of 
piety. Therefore, they individually present no scale by which we 
can estimate or define the sentiment or relation to the ass; though 
it cannot be denied that the pious deference of an octogenarian,* who 
has for a half century presided over spiritual affairs, may have been 
carried too far, and to the obstruction of a progress suited to the times. 
But the less the impulse towards amelioration has been felt by the 
spiritual guides (probably from the attachment to some forms as hal- 
lowing in their tendency,) the more have the civil leaders in the 
community, men selected for their intelligence and accomplishments, 
yielded to the impulse. These have been conscious of the inaptitude 
of certain forms, especially in public worship, and their opinions have 
so far prevailed, that many excellent modifications have already been 


* Since dead. 
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effected, notwithstanding the persevered indisposition to them of the 
spiritual head. 

“He states that the London community yearns after the living 
word, and consequently a private inquiry was made, if he would 
preach a sermon in English, if invited. He adds that the invitation 
was resolved upon, but the chief Rabbi declined to confirm it, as he 
supposes, from a hostility to English lectures, and partly from a dif- 
ference of views.” 


The newspaper then remarks: 


“That Doctor Jost, in his examination of all things, makes those 
remarks which might be expected from an observant stranger, not 
familiarized with old defects.” 


This of a philosopher and historian, who has given the 
fullest History of the Jews down to the present time, in nine 
volumes, 8vo! The editor adds, that, “In comparing the 
Synagogues with each other, DoctorJ. prefers those in which 
the interpolations which interrupt the service have been 
abolished ;” from which it would appear that the principle 
of immutability is abandoned. Doctor J. concludes this part 
of his remarks, by bearing testimony to the improved state 
of the music in the Synagogues he visited; and itis admitted 
“that religious sentiment is by no means torpid, only needing 
a fit nourishment to blossom still more freshly and vigor- 
ously.” 


“Doctor J. in 1841,” (continues this paper devoted to the conform- 
ists,) ‘ treated the effort of the seceders as an attempt to improve the 
form of public worship. In remarking on a pastoral letter to call back 
the reformers, he says, no effect can be expected from it, chiefly be- 
cause it neglects to point out where the principles of the c ltempt are 
schismatic. 

“In reference to the selections of the new Liturgy of the British 
Jews, Doctor J. characterizes them as made with much ability,” and 
adds, according to this version, “It seems from all which has trans- 
pired, that with regard to the integral principles by which they are 
to be regulated, much is left to time, since even the most material 
points have not been developed ; and the members, generally educa- 
ted men, cannot express an opinion on theological questions, as long 
as they have no spiritual guide of comprehensive views and learning, 
and of character competent to such an undertaking—the young man 
they have assuming no responsibility. 

“He finds fault with the manner in which the general Synagogue 
service is now conducted in London, saying that ‘propriety and so- 
lemnity have yet to be properly appreciated,’ theological studies ‘still 
lie fallow,’ ‘Homiletics are only now cultivated, and that mainly by 
Liturgies.’ He does not draw a favorable picture of the elementary 
schools, and refers to the reports for the justness of his strictures; 
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‘but from the Jews, who of themselves have ever been well disposed 
to an intellectual training, more might have been expected. From 
the infant schools since established, and the Jewish educational as- 
sociation, which he applauds, he hopes a better era is dawning.’” 


There is enough in this, seen through the spectacles of an 
opponent to proper reform, to assure the distant reader that 
all is not stagnant, and that the immutable principle, extended 
to disputes “about trivial matters that offend propriety, is 
shaken only to be overthrown. 

There appears little doubt, to those who look calmly on 
this question for a practical purpose, that the introduction, at 
present, of unfruitful polemics regarding the written and 
oral law, unnecessarily clogs the subject with endless and 
useless controversy, and tends to defeat what really appears 
to be the honest desire of all men, except inveterate bigots 
and the uneducated mass,—we mean reform. The Talmud, 
so far as we have the means of judging, when it speaks for 
itself in sensible language, is itself a Reformer. 

The second work prefixed to this article, adopted for the 
use of schools, is an orthodox manual, and the American 
translator, who is a strict conformist, also avows his object 
to be— 


“To give his brethren a clear knowledge of the religion which they 
have inherited from their ancestors. Having been appointed lately 
a fellow laborer in the vineyard of the Lord, I thought it best to 
translate this foreign shoot into that part of the vineyard entrusted to 


my care,” etc. 
Recognizing this authority, we read in page 113: 


“What duties do, according to this law, (Deut. 17th chap., 11th v.) 
devolve upon the teachers of the people, the Rabbins and consiste- 
ries of every generation ? 

“They inust instruct the people in matters of faith, that they may 
learn to distinguish between true religion on the one ‘side, and super- 
stitis in and foolish addition on the other. 

“They ought to draw the attention of the people to their real duties, 
which the laws of God and of the State demand of them. They 
should have a watchful eye over the religious education of children; 
and, in short, make such regulations and provisions, as the cireum- 
stances and wants of any particular time may demand as necessary 
and expedient. And if they should in some cases act even against 
established customs, which have become almost of equal force with 
laws, through public opinion, they ought to say with the above-named 
yious teacher of the people, ‘There is a time when such a law should 
be repealed, in honor of the Eternal,’ ” 
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To this the translator adds, that, 


“As the words of Mr. Johlson may pe rhaps be misunderstood, an 
explanation i is offered,” which is curious enough. “From the tenor of 
our law,” says he, “it is apparent that no old established custom, 
which has become gene ral, can ever be abolished for the benefit of 
one particular section of country, as through such means the unifor- 
mity of our institutions would be abolished. Let us, for instance, 
name the worship in the Hebrew language, which is now universal 
throughout all the dispersions of Israel. It is, no doubt, a great mis- 
fortune, that the Hebrew is so little understood by many persons; 
but it would nevertheless be more injurious to adopt, as the sole lan- 
guage of public worship, the language of the country in which we 
live; for the uniformity of our institutions would be greatly injured by 
the substituting of many languages for the single energetic Hebrew. 
My limits will not permit me to enter at greater le ngth into a discus- 
sion of this point, which would, besides, be also out of place here ; 
but this one example will clearly prove, that reform such as our au- 
thor recommends from time to time, must be confined to excrescences 
only, but should never be extended to essentials. What the essentials 
in the ceremonial part of our law are, 1 am unable to detail; but, in 
general, they are all those rules and regulations which we have adop- 
ted as a distinguishing mark of our people from other nations, which 
can, therefore, never be stigmatized as superstitious. 

“The remarks of our author, however, are directed against super- 
stitious customs solely, and these should be abolished, no matter how 
sacred they may be regarded by the mass of our nation, since all su- 
perstition is contrary to the Mosaic law.” 

We confess that we understand the text better than the 
interpretation. The suppositious case of dispensing entirely 
with Hebrew, has no existence, and it is much easier to re- 
concile the tested and popular exposition of Johlson to the 
common sense capacity of the general reader, than to the 
explanation and interpretation of his translator, which task 
we must leave to our readers, It would have been curious, 
perhaps, to have read what the translator considered super- 
stitious, if “the essentials were part of the ceremonial law 
he is unable to detail, but in general adopted as a distinguish- 
ing mark of Jews from other people.” 

If this be the case, essentials of the most decided kind, and 
ofa practical bearing, have unfortunately been abandoned. 
What could have been stronger, for instance, to “mark the 
Jews from other people,” than the yellow cap of the middle 
ages, or confining and impounding them in fixed quarters of 
atown? And, seriously speaking, why is not the beard 
worn by orthodox Jews, as directed? These orthodox evi- 
dences of “a distinguishing mark,” should scarcely be looked 
for in a comment on a law that reflects honor on the sages, 
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and which should be regarded with wonder, as the light shi- 
ning through the darkness of the age in which it was written. 

It is enjoined and made a duty to read certain prayers in 
the Hebrew, “or in any other language, so as to avoid incor- 
rect phrases,” and they (the Rabbins) “make it a requisite 
condition in reading, that a person should well understand 
what he is saying.” Ib. page 119. The same is enforced 
on page 121,—*"I'he Talmudists teach, that he who under- 
stands not the Hebrew, would do well to pray in any lan- 
guage he may understand.” 

Now we are not aware that practically, the most ultra re- 
former could reasonably ask more, if as much, as this autho- 
rity has yielded. There must be something stronger than 
the law hook or the school book, that opposes itself to this 
high authority, but. to which the scrupulous have always 
be ‘n willing to subscribe, as a proper and expedient measure 
suitable to the age. 

In the appendix to the same work, giving some acconnt 
of the ceremonial laws and customs, page 136, 38th article, 
we extract the following reason why the Israelites residing 
out of Palestine always proiong the prescribed duration of 
the Festivals one day: 

“In the olden time, when the calculation of the year was yet uncer- 
tain, and the rules for regulating the calendar were not yet laid down, 
it was impossible to know, if a month should have twenty-nine or 
thirty days, until a formal decree of the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem had 
been issued concerning the same. This decree could not be made 
till after the appearance of the new inoon; but immediately there- 
alter messengers were sent out to the provinces, who travelled with 
the utmost expedition, to make those at a distance acquainted with 
the day on which the Festivals ought to commence. Those Israel- 
ites, therefore, who lived so far from Jerusalem, if they could not re- 
ceive the account till after the 14th of the month, were compelled, 
since they were ignorant of the proper period of the commencement 
of the feast, to observe tivo days, instead of one, not to miss the proper 
period of the festival. And this second day of the festival, of the 
distant, (captives,) was sanctioned by the Talmudists; and it was 
decreed, that it should be observed by the Israe!ites out of Palestine, 
even then when the calendar had been every where established ac- 
cording to fixed and certain rules.” Maimonides. 


When this was written, the Inxury of a printed almanac 
was certainly unknown, and astronomical knowledge, since 
the days of the T'almudists, or the twelfth century, when 
Maimonides wrote, has sufficiently increased to remove this 
observance from “the essentials,” as now “contrary to the 
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Mosaic Law,” “however sacred it may be regarded by the 
mass.” ‘There can be no possibility of committing error, 
and it is too monstrous and absurd, that the same law, to 
govern the same people, should enjoin in Palestine what is 
forbidden out of it; more especially when the higher mandate 
of the Scripture confirms what is so obvious in its imperative 
law on the subject, made inexorable by Deut. iv. v. 2.* “Ye 
shall not add unto the work which 1 command you, neither 
shall ye diminish ovghé from it, that ye may keep the com- 
mandments of the Lord your God which I command you.” 

It is curious to trace how it is, that custom fastens itself 
upon society, when the vecessity that first made its intro- 
duction expedient no longer has existence ; tending, in the 
course of time, to undermine the very cause that first gave 
itexistence. ‘here appear to be some curious facts connected 
with this corruption, now so universal in Western Europe. 

Esthori B. Parchi “the first and most important author 
on the topography of Palestine, who, according to Dr. Zunz, 
was prompted by a desire of acquiring an accurate knowledge 
of the Holy Land, and the real position of biblical sites, 
spent seven years in his researches about the middle of the 
fourteenth century.” Touching this point, our traveller says, 
(c. 51, p. 426,) 

“Lod celebrates only one of the holydays, but Gath, (Ramla) though 
but fifteen hundred yards distant therefrom, keeps two days. Adshlun, 
a town situated on the other side of the Jordan, keeps only one day, 
but in the adjacent Gadara, (implying a hill,) two days are celebrated. 
c. 14, fol. 97a. Usha, Shetaran, Lod, Jabneh, Nob, Tiberias, cele- 
brate only one day holyday.”{ 


This would agree with the extract from Maimonides, 
excepting the discrepance in the instance of Gath. This 
matter, turning on no principle except the necessity of the 
case, still, it appears, is simply a custom and corruption de- 
fined by geographical limits, but supported by no reason for 
its continuance, unless conjecture is resorted to. 


* Something like these reasons, delivered by the learned and estimable 
minisier of the Synagogue in Hasell-street, Charleston, (the Rev. G. Poz- 
nanski,) while expounding the Divine Law, we understand, gave great of- 
fence to some of bis congregation, and for this strong measures have been 
resorted to, for the purpose of destroying their admirable worship, at least 
as far as strangers can judge. From what we have seen published, we 
regret the necessity that calls upon the tribunals of the country to interfere. 

+ Vide Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela. London and Berlin. Ed. by 
Asher. 2 vols. p. 446. 
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Doubtless, some laudable purpose, under the sanction of 
authority, tolerated its exclusive practice among the Wes- 
tern Jews. From the higher state of civilization in the East, 
the condition of the poor was far superior to that of their 
Western brethren. ‘The charitable example, under the mo- 
nastic system, around them in Europe, was a hint to carry 
out the charitable impulses among the spiritual guides, and 
giving this practice of keeping two days, their entire and 
legal sanction, was the means of increasing two-fold the 
support of the poor, always maintained duing such a time. 
Even at this day, the itinerant poor flock to the towns and 
villages, and are fed, lodged and billetted among the res- 
idents. If charity, by virtue of the forms and sanction ofa 
statute, could be made of two-fold force, the end justified 
the means. It might have secretly, according to this con- 
jecture, been one of the “pious frauds that humanity par- 
dons.” It gave two days of food and lodging during “the 
holy convocations,” when but one, without such a contri- 
vance, stinted the obligations of charity due to religion. 

The policy, aside from other considerations, at the present 
day, is pernicious, even though the conscientious scruples of 
bigotry claim respect. They must, however, be made to 
yield to the force of truth, and spiritual rulers, where the 
population is numerous, have a serious moral responsibility 
of more weight than is apparent. 

The poor Jew, in efforts to support himself or his family, 
must achieve as much in five days, as his Christian neighbor 
in six, taking no holydays into account. Why should his 
efforts be so cruelly tasked? It is seen how this violation of 
Scripture has become a custom. Why press the poorest 
class of men with improper and additional burthens that are 
ruinous ? 

It is not necessary to turn to the frightful mass of destitu- 
tion in Europe, to connect it with this usage, as partly the 
cause. We know that the operatives in some cities of the 
South of Europe and the North of Africa are of this faith 
and scrupulously conform. 'The interesting work of Mr. 

Sorrow, (the Bible in Spain,) shows that excommunication 
has all its moral vigor, and if labor be so fearfully over- 
burthened, what possible consequence can result, but desti- 
tution or dishonest practices? It well becomes those, more 
especially in Europe, whose position and intelligence give 
them influence, humanely to look into this matter, and ex- 
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amine the connection between these corruptions and the evils 
that surround poverty. The remedy is not difficult, in ma- 
king humanity concur with the Judaic law. 

The introduction of instrumental music, or an organ, 
into the Synagogue, is no novelty. According to Doctor 
Burney, there was one in the City of Prague, nearly a cen- 
tury ago, “allowed,” says a German historian, (Jost) “as a 
reward for the patriotic efforts of the Israelites for the defence 
of that city during the thirty years war ;” and organs occa- 
sionally appear, when allowed, and disappear, when privile- 
ges are revoked, by petty despots. 

Instrumental music appears to have been introduced into 
the Christian Church about the twelfth century, according 
to Bingham, Jennings and others.* The Fathers made strong 
objection, “because it would judaize the Church” It appears 
that the nineteenth century is as wise as the twelfth in the 
like notion, but reversing the phrase in relation to its intro- 
duction, when first the oracles of God commanded it. It is 
an auxiliary that is used for its solemnity, and, devoted to the 
Psalms, it is exclusively Judaic, as these sacred melodies so 
often show. These sounds accompany them in the language 
in which the royal and sacred poet wrote them. Every as- 
sociation of our nature uplifts the inward man, at such a mo- 
ment, and it is not enviable to oe proof against such impres- 
sions. Instruments are introduced under the sanction of 
Judaism and its laws, (except the cavil, that it violates the 
fourth command,) as mere Church utensils; those who are 
indifferent about their aid, are willing to see them serve as a 
means by which others are won to attend for higher purpo- 


*“The use of organs came into the Church since tne time of Thomas 


tai nas, An. 1250. For he, in his sermons, has these words, our Church 
snot use musical instruments, as harps and psalteries to praise God 
withal. that she may not seem to Ji ze. The same may be gathered from.the 
is of St. Chrysostom, who says, it was only permitted to the Jews as 
sacrifice was, for the heaviness and grossness of their souls; God conde- 
ended to their weakness, because they were lately drawn off from idols. 
But now, il ad of organs, we may use our own bodies to praise him withal.” 
Bingham ~ . vol. iii, 233 
ertheless. the evid nce of six c nturies leaves the Church safe from 


this musical heresy, and that even Saints and Fathers are not, in all things, 

fallible. . 

The mandate of pious Saints and learned Doctors in Israel proclaims, as 
in the thirteenth century, the same sentiment, substituting Synagogue for 
Church. The absurdity is far greater now, considering the century and the 
judaic origin of instrumental music. The Synagogue promises to be at 
least as safe, for the next six centuries, as the Church has ptoved to be for 
the past six. 

14 VOL, V.—NoO. 10. 
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ses, involving no reasonable scruple of conscience. It is a 
mistake to believe that the order of prayers and their selec- 
tion are identical in all countries ;—they vary in every coun- 
try in some degree ; but there is little alike in the music of 
the Synagogue in different countries. Its melodies are gen- 
erally antiquated, but it is not, properly, ancient music. If 
that were the case, a fact so interesting to the learned world, 
would indeed be highly prized. The melodies appear to 
have been introduced, from time to time, without any re- 
ference to authority, as the taste of the chanter or singer 
directed. 

The old Hebrew Spanish ritual books have the popular 
names of the Spanish tunes over the Psalm for direction, 
but other tunes have superseded them. The chants, with 
their measured and peculiar rythms,—the recitative mode of 
reading the law, and some others, with the responses, may 
possibly be exceptions ; but comparison and research have 
never tested so interesting a subject, that possibly might fur- 
nish some fact to accord with some one of the theories on 
the subject of the music of the ancients. Dr. Burney took 
the pains of introducing into his History of Music many of 
the “Lamnatsaachs,” (or Psalms to the Chief Musician,) but 
he could make nothing of them for his purpose. He does 
not notice, however, the recitative reading of the pentateuch 
and the lyrical changes, where impressive parts or the song 
of triumph occur. But even in the reading of the Penta- 
teuch there is a variation in different countries, yet, with ail 
this, it carries a higher antiquity than the melodies. 

Benjamin of Tudela, who appears, by his Itinerary, to 
have visited Bagdad, from 1160 to 1173, (Vol. I. p. 100,) 
describes the ten Jewish Colleges of that city. 


“EVazar Ben Tocmach, presiding over the 5th College, is master 
of the studies, and possesses a pedigree of his descent from the 
Prophet Sh’muel, who rests in peace; and he and his brothers know 
the melodies that were sung in the Temple, during its existence.” 


From this statement it is obvious, that Benjamin did not 
know them, nor could they have been in use, as no mode of 
notation, that we know of, existed, when they were in use. 
It is certain that, in the twelfth century, it was not pretended 
that the melodies of the Synagogue were those of the 'Tem- 
ple, and their disagreement in every part of the world at this 
day, shows how slovenly, not to say irreverently, many, of 
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multifarious character, have found their way into the worship. 
So the conformity and immutability of subordinate things 
have no existence to give them importance. If we consult 
our worthy traveller, honest Benjamin, whose name is so 
respected in the republic of letters, we shall find that in 
more important matters of form, there is no identity : 


“Four days, says he, (Itinerary Vol. I. p. 147,) from thence to 
Mitsraim, (Memphis,) this large city stands on the banks of the 
Nilus, called Al-nil, and contains two thousand Jews.* Here are two 
Synagogues, one of the congregation of Palestine called Syrian, the 
other of the Babylonian Jews, (or those of Irac.) They follow differ- 
ent customs, regarding the division of the Pentateuch into Parashioth 
and S’darim.t 

“The Babylonians read one Parasha every week, as is the custom 
throughout Spain, and finish the whole of the Pentateuch every year, 
whereas the Syrians have the custom of dividing every parasha into 
three S’darim and concluding the lecture of the whole once in three 
years. They uphold, however, the long established custom to assem- 
ble both congregations and to perform public service together, as well 
on the day of the Joy of the Law, as on that of the dispensation of the 
Law.”’} 

But, in what are supposed fundamental points, from Tal- 
mudical arrangements, there is certainly discrepance. ‘Thus 
we find the creed of Maimonides, or “Articles of Jewish 
Faith,” as inscribed on the tablets in the new Synagogue in 
Charleston, which appear to be identically the same as col- 
lated by that great light, vary from other authority held in 

, > ) ; 

* “In the whole of the Austrian States there are, at present, 652,000 Jews; 
more than one-third of the whole, 265,000, being included within Austrian 
Poland, and nearly as many, 260,000, in Hungary. About one-sixth, or 
110,000. inhabit Bohemia and Moravia, and the remainder are distribated, 


in small portions, over the remaining provinces of the empire. Thus, 
Transylvania, there are 3,500; in Sg 1.900; in Dalmatia, 500: in La 
bardy, 2,000; in Venetian Lomba: , 4,000; in the Military Frontier 

&c. Hence, it would seem, that in ancient time x, the Slavonians and Mex: 
yars must have been the most tolerant to the Israelites, while the Germans 
and ILtaliz ins must always have been less willing to admit them as residents. 
The pure y Gen man pre vinces of Austria contain only 5,000 Jews, the 
purely [te ali n only 7,000; whereas, in those provinces in which the Slavo- 


nian and Magvar -_ ments of popul: ation preponderate, the Jews number 
no less than 620,000. Moreover, in the man and Italian provinces, the 






Jews is yearly decreasing in numbers alt ugh the population generé uly is 
increasing; in Hungary, on the other hand “the Jews are increasing at a far 
more rapid ratio than any other class of the population.” Kohl's Austria. 


t Exod. I. 2. The Pentateuch is divided into fifty-six Parashioth of seven 
portions each, and the custom of the Babylonians, as described in the text, 
is practised universally. 

: The former celebrated on the last day of the feast of Tabernacles. 
(Deut. xvi. 13-15.) The latter with the feast of Weeks. (Ibid. 9.) 
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equal estimation in his day. The thirteen articles referred 
to, in the Synagogue, from Maimonides, are as follows : 


ELEMENTS OF JEWISH FAITH. 


I. We believe in the existence of a Supreme Brine, who created, 
governs and sustains the Universe. 

II. We believe that this Being is the onxy true and living God, 
the onLy Divine Being, onNLY oNE UN UNITy, and without plurality in 
any sense whatever. ° 

lil. We believe that Ged is incorporeal and incompreshensible, 
that He has never put on the figure or body of any thing in Creation, 
and that there is nothing like him in the Universe. 

IV. We believe that God is without beginning and without end, 
and that He is the onty Erernat Bena. 

V. We believe that God reigns atone over the Universe ; that 
there exists no Mediator between man and his Maker, and that it is 
proper to pray to Him only, and not through the merits of any other 
being. 

Vi. We believe that the Prophets were the onLy persons inspired 
by God, and that all their words are true. 

VII. We believe that Moses was the greatest ef the Prophets, and 
that none has appeared like unto him. 

VIII. We believe that the Divine Law in our possession, is that 
which was delivered to our Fathers by Moses, and that all Divine 
communication ceased with Malachi,—the last of the Prophets. 

IX. We believe that the Divine Law delivered by Moses, will never 
be changed nor altered. : 

X. We believe that God knows all our thoughts and actions. 

XI. We believe that God rewards all who observe His commands, 
and punishes those who transeress them. 

XII. We believe that the Messiah announced by the Prophets is 
not come,—the Prophecies in relation to his coming not being ful- 
filled. 

XIII. We believe that the soul is ImmMorrat, and that we shall be 
accountable for our actions in the life to come. 


There certainly is some obscurity regarding the twelfth, 
in the opinions of the Jews, and on such an imposing subject, 
we can only turn to the great theologians,—the Rabbins, as 
far as they nave unsealed their documents from the Talmud 
by translation. So far as we know the opinions of their 
Jearned men, there is any thing but a conformity of views 
among them. 

In the book for the use of schools, called “the Mosaic Sys- 
tem,” &c., by the Rev. Dr. Salomon, the title of which is 
prefixed to this article,—a work approved by another erudite 
Jewish minister, also presiding over a congregation, the au- 
thor introduces, in substance, the thirteen articles, 
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“But,” says the Rev. Teacher, “they are all comprehended in the 
following Three fundamental articles: 
I. Belief in the existence of God. 
II. Belief in a Divine Revelation. 
III. Belief in the immortality of the soul.” 


The learned Doctor then proceeds to attach this note to 
the thirteen articles according to Maimonides : 

“This sketch agrees with Maimonides’ method of teaching the 
thirteen articles of faith. I have presented the thirteen articles in 
three divisions, not only because in instructing youth, a survey ar- 
ranged according to the various contents, is unavoidably necessary 
for awakening thoughts and strengthening memory, but also because 
the Rabbi Joseph Albo, (see his work, ‘The Book of Elements,’ pub- 
lished in Florence, 1425,) who is held in equal regard with Maimo- 
nides, afforded me powerful aid for arranging them in this manner. 
It must be admitted that the above named celebrated work contains 
a vehement dispute on the thirteen articles of faith of Maimonides, 
and that they are reduced, by Rabbi Simon Cairo, in his ‘Reception 
of the kingdom of God, (or heaven,) to one single article, namely, 
the belief in the existence of God. But it would be unbecoming in 
me to offer a decision of my own, between these great contending 
learned men.” p. 155. 


And in p. 173, he extracts from the Talmud, Sanhedrim 11. 
“When will the Messiah come ? 
To-day, if you will obey the voice of God. 
The Son of David will not appear, till the pride of Israel shall 


cease. 


These opinions are made still more conflicting, by the 
learned and subtle Orobio, whose sincerity and Judaism have 
the recommendation of the Inguisition stamp,—he having 
undergone the torture. No copy of his work, that we know 
of, can be procured in this country, but there in is Bayle, 7th 
vol. p. 86, Eng. Ed. the report of his controversy with the 
learned Limborch,* from which it appears, that Orobio does 
not recognize, in his creed, a Messiah at all. 

Here are three giants in theology differing, Maimonides 
giving thirteen articles of faith, Joseph Albo three, and Orobio 
not making the belief of a Messiah indispensable. We have 
strayed almost into a road in which we may be lost, and return 
to say, that from the signs of what is passing, in almost every 
part of Europe, the activity of the press, in Germany especial- 
ly, the increased and increasing number of public schools, 


* De Veritate Religiouis Christiane, Amico Collatio cwm erudito Judao 
Basle 1740, is the favorite production of this subtle disputant referred to. 
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using the vernacular tongue in religious instruction, and 
even from the folly of excommunication, serving “as a neg- 
ative example to deter,” in future, others from such teach- 
ings, it is evident that improvement has become a subject 
of deep interest every where, chastened with al] veneration 
for the hoary head of antiquity, and tempered with respect 
for all time-honored things, that belong to a mind imbued 
with reverence for that volume, Which enjoins to “take away 
the dross from the silver, and then shall come forth a vessel 
for the finer.” Such movement may be traced, for the most 
part, to the same causes that govern society under the pro- 
gressive diffusion of knowledge, and the increased and in- 
creasing sympathy that we trust man is feeling for man. 

If the surest means of securing happiness in domestic life, 
is to render home attractive beyond all other places, the 
same view must point out, to the ancient and faithful house 
of Israel, the necessity of reforming themselves. This is the 
view of the Jewish reformersg who propose carefully to 
separate the pure from the impure,—to repair what corrup- 
tion has made defective,—to restore what time has decayed,— 
to engraft upon the heart what is venerable and sublime, and 
to arrest enteebled decrepitude with its demoralizing effects. 

We now turn from the subject of Reform to the work of 
Dr. Salomon, one of the distinguished leaders of the Reform 
party in Germany, and who is represented, and we have no 
doubt justly, as being one of the most learned, able and elo- 
quent teachers in that land of profound Hebrew historians, 
scholars and theologians. 

The Sermons, lying before us, published in the English 
language, of which we have an American reprint, make part 
of many, delivered by their author in the New Temple of 
the Israelites at Hamburg, and which have already appeared 
from the German press. The accomplished translator, Anna 
Maria Goldsmid, informs the English public, that her object 
in translating the work, is the hope of being useful to such 
of her co-religionists as are unacquainted with German, and 
therefore unable to avail themselves of the varied sources of 
religious instruction, which a knowledge of that language 
opens to its readers, and she believes likewise and correctly, 
that they will be found conducive to the attainment of clear 
and comprehensive views of the Mosaic faith, by her Chris- 
tian countrymen, whom she supposes to be ignoraut of the 
real tenets of the Israelite. 
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“I do most sincerely rejoice,” (writes an individual of the Jewish 
persuasion, whose position in English society, and whose varied 
knowledge and worth entitle the opinion to respect,) “that my Ame- 
rican co-religionists have found a means, in this volume, of extend- 
ing the influence of Dr. Salomon’s salutary and exalted teachings. 
I rejoice yet more, in the evidence this reprint affords, that Judaism 
is indeed every where awaking from its long slumbers,—that in 
America, as well as throughout continental Europe, and more espe- 
cially in Germany, our ce-religionists are once more becoming alive 
to the high duties they are ca‘led on to perform for posterity, as well 
as the exalted vocation that is theirs, in which they are the living 
evidences of the truth of that revelation, which, by their means, has 
become the portion of the civilized world.” 


The republication of these discourses, doubtless, widens the 
sphere of the Rev. author’s usefulness, and we hope that the 
seed sown will prove fruitful among the descendants of the 
patriarchs. ‘lhey breathe a mild benevolence and love, un- 
mixed with less exalted feelings, winning the most indiffer- 
ent by powerful appeals to the better parts of our nature, 
soothing those who seek relief from the aids of religion, and 
directing such as are struggling with cares and misfortunes 
to the great and never failing Source of consolation. They 
may, indeed, be read with profit by any denomination, whe- 
ther Jew or Christian, and those whom feeling and educa 
tion have prepared to relish such a work, cannot fail to ad- 
mire in its pages, much that is pure and beautiful in morals, 
and just and elevated in religious sentiment. 

We quote from the first sermon, on “the Path of Light,” 
the folowing striking passages, as conveying a good idea 
of this Hebrew theologian’s style of writing and mode of 
thinking : | 

“Light, my friends, is synonimous with reason, “Without light We 
should grope in eternal obscurity, even in the most beaten path. 
Without reason, without this fountain of light, we should be intapa- 
ble of perceiving, in all things, what is good or evil, true or false. If, 
then, God calleth upon us to walk in his light, He calleth upon us to 
seek to know Him and His holy word according to reason and truth ; 
to meditate and search fer \ight upon the matters most important to 
us,—upon our destiny, our duties, our view of the future, our relation 
to our fellow-men, and to our Creator himself. To seek after truth, 
to see with our own eyes, to allow to the reason the exercise of its 
powers and rights, will bring us near unto the Lord, and enable us to 
behold Him in Ais light. To this goal we are all to approach; the 
whole house of Jacob, says our text, should be led towards this goal; 
we should combat pernicious errors and prejudices; we should cor- 
rect false representations and opinions; we should oppose superstition 
and fanaticism, in order that there may be day within us and around 
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us,—in order that we may walk in the light of the Lord. To walk in 
the light of the Lord, to use our reason in the examination of His 
word, we term enlightenment,—religious enlightenment. Doubtless, 
my friends, you have often heard religious enlightenment lauded by 
some of our co-religionists as the greatest blessing granted to man; 
and we have all, if truth, ourselves experienced the good and cheering 
results which this heavenly gift has produced. But are you not 
aware that others of our brethren, shudder and recoil at the mention 
of its name? Are you not aware that this portion of our community 
regard enlightenment as a disturber of peace,—as the deadly foe of 
religion? Whence does it arise, that one and the same thing can be 
so differently judged and treated ? that one sees light where another 
beholds nought but darkness, which is to him, as to the lisping child, 
an object of terror? Whence does it arise, my brethren, that one 
feels the blessing of heaven, where another fears the curse of hell? 
Whence does it arise, that one considers this enlightenment as the 
herald of evil, another of good?” pp. 15, 16. 

“Religious enlightenment consists, in the correcting and fixing 
of our opinions on all matters which are connected with our religion 
in the purifying our belief, and in freeing it from the additions heaped 
on it by pernicious fanaticism and silly prejudices, in forcing on us 
the conviction that true religion is not a matter of memory, but the 
occupier of the heart; religious enlightenment relieves our spirit from 
slavish dread of worldly rulers ; it points out to us the true end of our 
existence, and the true relation in which we stand to our Creator, and 
teaches us, that to serve our brother, is to serve God; to love our 
brother, is also to love our Heavenly Father. It teaches us, that a 
pure and true faith leads men by the chords of love, and bids us not 
raise the sword of vengeance against those whose belief differs 
from ours, if they do but right, and fulfil their duties. It teaches us 
to seek to imitate our Heavenly Father, who embraces all creation 
with the bond of love, who presses them fast to His parental heart, 
on which each of His children may pour out alike joy and serrow, 
and there seek eternal repose! It teaches us, that between our future 
and our present being, there exists the closest connection,—that the 
former is but a continuation of the latter,—that the degree of advance- 
ment which we reach here, will determine our position in the world 
to come; and that he who voluntarily disregards the object of his 
existence while on earth, must not expect acceptance in heaven.”— 
pp. 16, 17. 


“<But, continue the opponents of enlightenment, ‘look what fruit 
enlightenment produces! What monsters follow in its train! a 
ticism—sensuality—folly—the most holy is ridiculed: the boy exalts 
himself above the old man: the son censures the father, and looks 
down with contempt upon his actions; the closest family ties are 
loosened, and parents and children live in animosity and disunion. 
They begin with the unimportant, and go on to all that is most es- 
sential; and thus do they proceed, from corruption to corruption, un- 
til the whole fabric of sdhajon lies in ruins before our eyes !” 

“What shall we reply to these accusations? Do they not appear 
to be well-founded? and do they not reduce us to silence? Have we 
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not ourselves come in contact with men who, priding themselves on 
their enlightenment, term this establishment, where youth and age 
are taught, and where we seek to raise our thoughts in pious devotion 
to heaven, a retrograding step,—to whom it appears, (to use a mild 
expression, for let me not utter their thoughts,) to whom, I say, it ap- 
pears strange and inconsistent with reason to worship God. Yes; i 
such opinions are the result of enlightenment, then those of our 
brethren are indeed in the right, who maintain that we ought still to 
wander blindly in our path of night. But no, no; those who thus 
speak are wanting in enlightenment ; they are wanting in clear ap- 
prehension, they are wanting in the power to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood, the immaterial andthe material, they are want- 
ing in all the lovely qualities which true enlightenment must devel- 
ope. What these term enlightenment, is the love of ease, a disposi- 
tion to sensuality, selfishness, ill-digested erudition, drawn from impure 
sources, pride, self-interest, error and darkness. Hence, the notion 
appears to them ridiculous, that there should be something transcen- 
dent, something beyond the reach of their senses ; yes, that what is 
invisible, should be more powerful and more glorious than what is 
visible. What they cannot see and hear, and taste and handle, is to 
them of little worth. The enlightenment of which they speak, should 
serve to make life agreeable. Whatdid they? Ancient and vener- 
able ordinances were rejected; even the most beneficial religious 
emotions were ridiculed, as if they were unnecessary to their belief, 
as though they were so full of the spiritual, that they needed thé spi- 
ritual alone. Sensuality began to take the place of reason, and what 
was not in accordance with it, was rejected, dismissed; for they regu- 
lated, as one of the wise men beautifully and truly says, when speak-* 
ing ofa similar class, ‘hey regulated their understanding accordi 

to their desires, and not their desires according to their understa 
ng.” 


From the seventh sermon, entitled “Manna in the Wilder- 
ness, or Daily Bread,” we cite the following impressive views 
on the observance of the Sabbath, which are well worthy of 
the serious attention of Christian denominations : 


“Only consider what fine and flattering things are composed and 
written in honor of rich men; consider how their word is every where 
respected, and what numbers are constantly pressing around them, 
courting their favor, and their society. And wherefore? On account 
of their wealth. Surely it isnot to be wondered at, if rich men adopt 
the idea that money is invaluable, ‘is of power,’ as the sage says, ‘to 
render an unclean thing clean.’ Add to this, the everlasting pushing 
and striving for the sake of accumulating more and more, and you 
will see that men can hardly fail to persuade themselves at last, that 
“Money answereth all things.’ Now, what is to be done to counter- 
act a delusion so injurious, and to point out to both rich and poor, the 
real worth of all worldly advantages? It would have been difficult 
to discover a method ; but that method has been disclosed to us by 


* Eccles. x., 19. 
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God. Thesame means which he commanded our ancestors to use 
in the wilderness, will be found excellent and efficacious for us also. 
Let us look again at our text: ‘Six days shall ye gather it, but on 
the seventh day isthe Sabbath.” 1 speak unwillingly on this subject, 
because I find my admonitions are of so little avail. I almost think 
it would be easier to induce you to keep holy all the six working days, 
than the one Sabbath. There are persons in our congregation who 
have, in all other respects, a ready and keen susceptibility to good 
impressions, and an honest desire of improvement, on whom God has 
bestowed so much, that truly they have no need to use the Sabbath 
as a working day; yet these persons cannot resolve on laying aside 
their business, even for one hour. Ought I to be giledi on sucha 
subject? I must not be silent; for I say unto you, the c»servance of 
the Sabbath is the most effectual means of making you attentive to 
the fact, that itis not for earth and her golden entrails only, that ye 
live and ought to live. Observe, my brethren, that all our prophets, 
who teach in their discourses nothing but pure morality and the sim- 
ple truths of religion, and who scarcely made mention of the ceremo- 
nial law,—all the prophets, I say, insiston the celebration of the Sab- 
bath day. You cannot regard them as being in the dark on such mat- 
ters; would to God that the enlightened among us possessed as much 
light! Neither can you class them with the Rabbis of later times, 
who bestowed their attention on the outer shell of religion, loading 
the husk with ornament, and neglecting the kernel. The prophets, 
in particular, strive to impress on men the worth of the beleet and 
represent the shell as despicable and ridiculous without it. And 
these men insist on the solemnization of the Sabbath. The greatest 
of them all, Isaiah, thus speaks :* ‘If thou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on My holy day, and call the Sab- 
Bath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable, and shalt honor Him, 
not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speak- 
ing thine own words, then thou shalt delight thyself in the Lord, and 
I will cause thee to ride upon the high places of the earth.’ In your 
incessant striving alter worldly aims, you must soon learn to imagine 
that you have the same Jot, the same destination, as the beasts of bur- 
den. You, especially, my poorer friends, who pass the whole week 
im hard and mechanical labor, like your soulless half-brethren, may 
but too easily adopt this dangerous idea. And you too, ye rich men, 
will and must at last say unto silver, ‘Thou art my confidence, and to 
gold, behold thy gods, O Israel? ‘Gather during six days, but on the 
séventh is the Sabbath.’ It is true, that I cannot say to you, as our 
text goes on to say, that ‘In it ye shall find none.’ Could I say this, 
I should at once have gained my point; for when ye shall find noth- 
ing on the seventh day, ye will leave off seeking soon enough. But 
you ought, with power of finding, not to desire to find. For the sake 
of God, think you? No,I say unto you, but for your own sakes, that 
you may save the man within you, lest your animal nature gain the 
ascendancy. It was necessary that your ancestors should be com- 
pelled, like children, to do what was for their good. You should con- 
gratulate yourselves that you are no longer treated like children, by 
the Divine Master who is educating you. Ye are men, and able to 


* Isaiah, Iviii., 13, 14. 
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do that of your own free-will, which they were to do from compulsion. 
Your fathers gathered a double portion on the sixth day, that they 
might not want on the seventh. You, my more highly favored friend 
can, during all the six days, be gathering manna for the seventh ; an 
can thence, on the Sabbath, not only here in the sanctuary, but like- 
wise in your domestic circles, feel yourselves higher beings in the 
scale of humanity. The Sabbath is peculiarly the day on which you 
ought to look inwards, beth to yourselves and to your families. Ob- 
serve your sons and daughters; examine what advances they have 
made and are making; see what they are and what they will be, 
when you, 1°y dear friends, stand by them no longer, but are gone to 
seek manna,\a other fields. Itis on the Sabbath that you can enjoy 
with your families, the intercourse of the soul, that communion of 
spirits, which, alas! is too rare a fruit, to many, a fruit entirely un- 
known. It isthe Sabbath, and the Sabbath only, which can bring 
this fruit to matarity. 1 am persuaded, that if the rich and poor alike 
would not permit the grasping world to rob them of this day they 
would find its blessedness poured forth on every other day. You 
would then devote your refreshed energies to the right work,—you 
would then learn to exercise and to value the virtue of temperance. 
This day would teach you to consider well the right way of giving 
and distributing the blessings which you have received. This is the 
very knowledge which we so especially want, and for want of which 
the world abounds in poverty in the midst of riches. The poor man 
would learn better the dignity which belongs to him as man, and 
would refrain from sighing and craving for the most perishable of all 
earthly things; and the rich man would know, for he would 

time to learn that he is indeed little, if riches be his all, and ¢liw ¥ 
wealth can be valuable, only in proportion as he uses it to.a good 
end, according to the will of God.” 


The discourse on “the Spirit of the Mosaic Religion,” is 
one of the most valuable in the collection, and explains the 
views entertained by Reformed Israelites on the subject of 
local institutions, and the importance of introducing a spi- 
ritual and rational worship suited to the age and country of 
the worshipper, in place of the forms and observances of the 
ancient ritual, whose life and power, in the opinion of this 
divine, passed away with the occasions that gave birth to 
them: 

“You have heard that it is the aim of the Mosaic religion to make 
us good and useful members of society ; so that we may, with all the 
owers we possess, labor for thie welfare of the country to which we 
tee These men, however, ignorant of the world and human life, 
act and speak as though Israel still formed a distinct and separate 
state ; consequently, they observe as parts of the universal religion 
of Israel, institutions which possessed value in Palestine only, because 
there only they had spirit and life. They require and inculcate the 
strict observance of these, although, by such observances, much of 
our power to act usefully as citizens must necessarily be destroyed. 
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Besides this, they envelope the jewel of religion in so many folds, 
that numbers of our brethren cannot, or will not, penetrate the cover- 
ing, see not the jewel itself. It is true that gold, when pure and soft, 
must be mixed with copper before it can be wrought; but, my friends, 
be moderate in the use of the ignoble alloy. Do you not consider 
that the gilded copper, or the coppered gold, must, by degrees, lose 
all its lustre? Do you not reflect that the impression that gives va- 
lue to your coin, will be corroded and eaten away by the aqua regia 
ofthe world? Or are you quite ignorant of the aspect of things 
ardund you? Ignorance would, perhaps, be pardonable; but with 
many of you there is more than ignorance—there is obstinacy. Ma- 
ny ({ grieve to say it) belong to the hypocrites, who have more re- 
gard for their own wiltulness and advantage than for our religious 
weal. They care not whether some treasures may not be saved 
from the wreck, or all be lost in the bottomless abyss. Were you 
real servants of God, true shepherds in Israel, like those who have 
gone before you, your care would be fo save what is essential,—you 
would be the first to improve our temples and the form of worship,— 
you would be the first to prepare for our youth books of religion, in 
which the husk should be distinguished from the kernel, out of which 
they should learn that the religion of the Israelite never is, and how 
it never is, in any way inconsistent with the fulfilment of any of our 
duties as subjects or as citizens. But, alas! ye are like the woman 
who feigned a mother’s affection before the judgment-seat of Solo- 
mon; for ye say, respecting the child that was not destroyed in the 
night-time, neither dus shall have it. Yet you know what the real 
mother did: she yielded her claim willingly to save from destruction 
the child that had lain on her bosom. (1 Kings iii., 16—28.) If re- 
ligion really lies near your hearts, teach it and preach it in its real 
purity and simplicity, and divest it of all that can make us ridiculous 
to the eyes of other nations,—divest it of all excrescences and addi- 
tions, so that it may be again what it was originally; and all truly 
rational and wise men may be forced to exclaim, in the words of our 
text, ‘Surely this great nation is a wise and understanding people.’ ” 


The same subject is dwelt upon more at length in the last 
sermon in the collection, entitled “Outward Aids to Reli- 
gion,” in which the line is distinctly drawn between reason- 
able observances and rites and such as are regarded burthen- 
some and superstitious : 


“The outward man is usually the reflection of the inward man. 
Thus, and not otherwise is it with religion; she must and does make 
known her inward being, by outward manifestations. Ceremonies 
and customs should present a faithful image. The religion of the 
Israelites is great, is pure, in its doctrines and truths; the ceremonies 
by which that religion is expressed, must be in accordance with that 
greatness, that purity. That which is superadded and manifestly op- 
posed to its spirit, that which offends the moral sense, shocks the 
feelings, and disregards the Jaws of order and beauty, should not 
be accepted and practised, either in our domestic, or in our public 
worship. The elders and teachers of the congregation, if they would 
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be worthy of these names, should direct all their energies to giving 
to the public service of God, a form, more lovely, more pleasing unto 
Him, in order that piety and devotion may return, and dwell in hou- 
ses whence they have long since disappeared. Alas, O Israel! that 
in so many of thy synagogues, the house of God, the gate of heaven, 
should no longer be found. Thy houses of God should present a true 
picture of the doctrine which refreshes the soul, rejoices the heart, 
enlightens the eyes, makes wise the simple. But is itthus? The 
jewel is so precious, so rare; wherefore do ye not seek for it in a fit- 
ter setting? Employ all physical, visible means, for the proniotion 
of piety, rationally and advisedly. If reason is not exercised, if she 
is not permitted to use her right of judgment, then imagination as- 
sumes unbridled sway, and customs and ceremonies come to be con- 
sidered as religion itself, in the observance of which reason can dis- 
cover nothing reasonable, of whose signification and appropriateness 
it can furnish no account. Men, then, delight in vague feelings, and 
are satisfied if the heart is touched for atime, but not permangntly 
improved. Many among the educated classes are disposed now to 
this mysticism, this visionary and dreamy state. They find pleasure 
in this childish sport with feelings and emotions. You will object to 
me, that among us there is no danger of this. What mean you by 
this reply? for in Israel, truly, there are but too many men and wo- 
men, who are satisfied with this half-light, and consider it piety. Do 
you mean that there is no danger for you, because you seek oiten this 
house of prayer; for you, you would say, who are tolerably enlight- 
ened, have selected but a few of the many ceremonies. But, I say 
unto you, that your’s is not a reasonable selection, for | know many 
among you, who, in the few physical aids they do employ, make ma- 
ny errors; they adhere to_empty, superstitious customs, to cabalistic 
mysteries and sayings, and reject suitable and appropriate aids to vir- 4 
tue. Do you desire examples? I will give you some. The holy 
solemnization of the Sabbath and festivals, is, to many among you; 
a matter of indifference ; but ye fear, ye observers of times, to com 
mence a business, or to remove into a new dwelling on certain days. 
Some of you consider prayer and devotion as objects of small import, 
but when you do pray, you fear to pray in any language except He- 
brew, which you donot comprehend. You disobey the Mosaic ordi- 
nances for the Day of Atonement without self-reproach, but you fear 
tohe present at the service of the dead, lest it should injure your pa- 
rents, who are still living.* Religious customs that would ennoble 
and exalt life, remain unobserved; but, in cases of death, customs 
are observed, which owe their existence to prejudices, which, proba- 
bly, originally sprang from heathenism. Why is this? Whence is 
this? Because imagination rules, and reason is become her hand- 
maiden. But where the reason is not exercised, it is impossible to 
look around freely, to judge rightly: Who can deny that profound, 
heartfelt devotion, is almost indispensable to the attainment of true 
piety? But, if reason is not consulted, you adhere anxiously to cer- 
tain modes and moments of prayer, that are directly opposed to the 
essence of prayer itself. Who can deny, that the outward distinc- 
tion of festival and fast-days may give a pious tendency and tone to 
* An ancient prejudice among unthinking men. 
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the heart, and in this way lead it to religion. But, if you do not also 
employ your reason, you may be induced to consider that observance 
as a sufiicient pretext for begging or borrowing the outlay it involves; 
nay, you might even thus find an excuse for dishonesty, when, in 
fact, it would be bett@r even to make the day of the festival a day of 
work for honest maintenance, than thus render religion a pretext 
for a recourse to fraud. In short, if you do not employ these means 
according to reason, error cannot be avoided, and you will lose much 
more than you appear to gain. (Isaiah i. and lviii.) Do not place 
too high a value on such aids to yirtue; they are the means and not 
the end. There ever were, and are yet, many individuals in Israel, 
who imagine themselves to be pious and better than the rest, because 
they observe a vast number of ceremonies, whose whole meaning 
has long been forgotten; because’they keep many fast days, utter 
many prayers, read much and often in the sacred writings, as if the 
dead letter could open heaven to them. And these things are held 
to bereligion, while religion itself is disregarded. , itis a grievous 
disease, from which ye sufler much, ye children of my people! 
Thence there arise so many pretended saints, who form such imper- 
fect and pernicious conceptions of a godly life, which consists really 
in the most exact fulfilment of our duties. Thence the ridiculous 
blindness, with which so many look down with contempt on such as 
think differently and more justly. Pride is concealed beneath their 
tatters. Thence the blind zeal with which they oppose all institutions 
that agree not with their ideas. Thence it is that important objects 
are neglected, because they are occupied with minor matters. They 
have written those words on the hand, the brow, the door-posts, 
‘Love the Lord, serve him with all your heart, worship not idoks, de- 
dicate your children to virtue ; but they are but lifeless tokens, they 
sustain not life in life, dead letters and words they remain. O delu- 
ded ones! they hope .to be healed, merely because they read the 

rescription of their physician, and frequently comprehend not the 
anguage in which that prescription is written. No! to over-value 
these means is just as sinful as to neglect their use altogether, and 
perhaps more so, because we may at last persuade ourselves that 
they are in themselves religion, whereas they can only lead man to 
religion.” 


We do not know when we have been more edified and 
delighted, than by the perusal of these,high-toned and elegant 
Discourses of the Hamburgh Israelitish Pastor. They do 
not exhibit the vehemence and impassioned eloquence of the 
French prelates of the time of Louis XIV., but they have all 
the unction and earnestness displayed by the best German 
divines of that and a subsequent era. We are strongly re- 
minded, when reading them, of Zollikoffer. There is the 
same earnest tone of expostulation, as in the discourses of 
that distinguished divine, the same masculine good sense, the 
same indifference to formality, the same respect for heart 
worship, and equal devotional feeling, clothed in a style of 
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even greater power, freedom and beauty. In his deep and 
thrilling tones, we almost seem to hear another Moses speak- 
ing to the world, and announcing the everlasting truths of 
religion in the spirit of the ancient prophet, and in language 
scarcely less sublime and moving. We are glad, inasmuch 
as the Reformed Israelites have determined to introduce 
pulpit exercises into their forms of worship, that they have 
so perfect a model of pulpit oratory as these Discourses 
furnish to the Jewish student of thealogy,—nor can we envy 
the feelings of the Christian, who can rise up from the peru- 
sal of them without an increased respect for those great 
truths of religion which they so powerfully and eloquently 
enforce. 

In conclusion we would remark, that the eyes and eas of 
Christendom are open to the movements of the Reformed 
Israelites, in all parts of the world. The tie that connects 
Jew and Christian is very intimate, although it may not have 
been, in times past, of the most tender and endearing char- 
acter. The Founder of the Christian Religion was by birth 
aJew. So were his Apostles Jews. Judaism—that of the Old 
Testament—receives its ful] development in Christianity. 
They both form parts of one and the same system, though 
the connecting links are not recognized by the Jew, nory 
perhaps, as fully understood, as they some day will be, by 
the Christian. The enlightened Israelite, witnessing the sad 
corruptions into which primitive Judsionn has run, insists 
upon Reform. Probably the Christian world stands equally 
in need of it at present;—probably the vaunted triumphs 
of Christianity during the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were only the first important steps in a still greater 
revolution that the world is yet to witness. Will any one 
who reflects for a moment on the bitter wars of churchmen, 
and the mischievous quarrels of the numberless sects into 
which Christendom is divided, venture to assert, that Chris- 
tendom is not corrupt,—foully so,—and that a miserable and 
fatal disease—the disease of party spirit, engendering the 
worst and basest of passions, is not at this moment preying 
upon her vitals and mingling the springs of life with a deadly 
poison? The Jews are to have their golden age. They are all 
some day to take down their harps from the willow s, and 
chaunt the song of God in a new Jerusalem. But when ?— 
where? Now—ev ery where—if it so please God, and they 
are so disposed themselves. Religion is the same immutable 
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principle in every age, and among all nations—true reli- 
gion, we mean. What is it? Opinion, certainly,—or 
rather principle,—but less opinion than feeling, less feeling 
than practice, in which the opinion should be sound, the feel- 
ing kind and correct, and the practice good. If Judaism, 
rightly understood,—if the moral Jaw, properly interpreted, 
be love to God and love to the human race, imbuing and 
controlling the thoughts, feelings, motives, actions and lives 
of individuals, Christianity, we hope, is nothing less,—for if 
it be, itis worthless, since these two elements comprise the 
sum and substance of religion, Whether it be called by one 
name or by another. It is idle to look for any improvement 
or any reform, where these principles are not fully recog- 
nized and acted upon. They are the golden links that are 
yet to bind all the nations of the earth and all the tribes of 
men together. Then will there be one kingdom, of which 
God alone shall be sovereign—and one brotherhood, of 
which all good men shall be members! The theocracy of 
the Jews, which, in an evil hour, they abandoned, will then 
be restored, not for them alone, but for the race of man- 
kind,—a thing at which, in our folly, we now smile; and it 
will then at length be discovered, after ages of pride, usur- 
pation and misrule, that men are not fit to govern men, or 
even to govern themselves, without the intervention of a 
higher and controlling Power, which is to be constantly ex- 
erted, and perpetually acknowledged with deep homage and 
reverential awe. 
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Art. IIL.—American Oratory. 

1. Speeches of John C. Calhoun. Delivered in the Con- 
gress of the United States, from 1811 to the present time. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 1843. 

2. The Life and Npeeches of Henry Clay. 2 vols. New- 
York: Greely & McElrath, Tribune Buildings. 1843. 


An opportunity has been afforded the reading portion of 
the people of the United States, in the publication of the 
works prefixed to this article, of becoming acquainted with 
the public lives of two of the most distinguished statesmen 
of their age and country. Justly celebrated as they are, by 
common consent, above most of those who are with them on 
the stage of life, these volumes tell the tale of their history 
in a way that is both instructive and authentic. Each nar- 
rates his own story,—each is the witness and advocate in 
his own case. If, therefore, the proof be wanting, or the 
argument feeble, the conclusions that are fairly drawn are 
just results, and even the parties to be affected have no right 
to complain. ‘These volumes, also, have the undoubted and 
most desirable quality of being considered accurate on every 
question that can arise of a public nature, in relation to these 
distinguished men. Biography, although the most delightful 
mode 1 in which information can be communicated, is too of- 
ten affected by the passions and prejudices of the writer, to 
come to us with the strong recommendation it should pos- 
sess. And the zeal of friendship, the selfishness of enmity, 
or some other circumstance, too often makes it the distorted 
medium through which we contemplate the passion of the 
writer, and not the character of the subject. From all these 
objections, the materials before us are free. The parties 
have spoken for themselves, and out of their own mouths, if 
there is conviction, will it be rendered. 

Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun have now passed through life’s 
most eventful scenes. Each, endowed with mental gifts 
of the highest order, has found, in the circumstances of his 
own times, a wide sea on which to launch the bark of enter- 
prize ; and, in the affections of a large portion of their coun- 
trymen, a gale that has wafted that “bark to a haven of high 
renown. Neither found, in birth, the adventitious aid which 
so often calls on the descendant of an illustrious sire to per- 
petuate, but not to create, the character that consecrates his 

46 vou. v.—no. 10. 
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name. Each sprung from an origin, respectable though 
humble. The one by birth was entitled to a small patrimo- 
ny,—the other had not even this advantage. Each studied 
law, intending to pursue it as the means of livelihood. Each 
has found in it a system of logic, admirable in the advantages 
it has afforded. The one soon relinquished its active duties 
for the more noisy contest of a legislative hall; the other 
has, to this day, bowed an obedient head to the call of his 
firstand favoring mistress, and has obtained a name as im- 
perishable in the Forum, as in the wider theatre of the Sen- 
ate Chamber of this country. On some few occasions they 
have been united, and then the result of such an union of 
strength could only be in triumphant victory. But, through- 
out a long life, they have found in each other worthy foe- 
men,—and allowing to both the merit of honesty im the 
opinions they have formed, we may yet conclude that the 
natural jealousy which is implanted in the bosom of man, 
has made each look to the other, as a rival to be overcome ; 
and contemplate the glory of that conquest, as the highest 
reward of the most lofty ambition. 

Each is identified with some of the most prominent and 
useful acts of legislation, that are recorded in the statute 
book of the land. Nor is it only in matters of public utility, 
where the proposer could be secure in looking to the imme- 
diate support of the people, that these distinguished men have 
alone been concerned. Each has given evidence of a higher 
devotion on more than one occasion; each has risen supe- 
rior to the narrow calculations which limit and confine the 
sphere of action, and exhibited a willing and high zeal in 
the cause of the public good, that emulates the brightest sto- 
ries of Grecian patriotism or Roman firmness. Rome, in 
her palmiest day, has no brighter instance of chivalrous de- 
votion, than is found in the opposition of Mr. Calhoun to the 
progress of imperial sway under the rule of President Jack- 
son, in the early contest with his Cabinet; and the disgrace- 
ful scenes which marked that period of politico-domestic 
history. And illustriously as his patriotism shone forth on 
that occasion, it pales before the more noble and high pur- 
pose with which, throwing aside all considerations of private 
gain, in the war of Nullification, he made his duty superior 
to his place,—and, like the far-famed soldier of a former 
day, stood exposed to the fire of a whole army, sooner than 
be secure, where the faintest tinge of dishonor would attach 
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to his name. Men seldom so act. The strong impulse of 
present interest, too far outweighs the “still, small voice of 
conscience.” And, when the most noted individuals of their 
day, afford to their countrymen these examples of high and 
noble conduct, they are then truly the benefactors of their 
race. The well-being of a seals can be advanced by a 
law, that the next year may be repealed. - But the lesson of 
true patriotism that is told and seen in such acts, lives 
throughout all times; becomes the inheritance of the age and 
the people, and, like the stamp that gives a fixed value to a 
precious metal, will circulate through all classes, and make 
every person familiar with the form and feature of.its ex- 
cellence. 

Nor can it be said that Mr. Clay has ever been remiss, 
when the occasion required that he should do battle single- 
handed in the cause of his country ; or when the chances of 
politics would seem to show that danger and difficulty envi- 
roned the way in which his duty directed him to go. In the 
much famed Missouri controversy, he exhibited a wide love 
to his whole country, that has justly made him dear to all 
classes of his fellow-citizens. And, perhaps,no contest will 
ever occur again, when, a single individual will be able, by 
the gallant exposure of his own name and fortune, so suc- 
cessfully to oppose the growing spirit of faction and discon- 
tent, and lead back into the paths of pleasanthess and peace, 
the passions that, like untamed beasts, roamed uncontrolled 
in the madness of their rage. On a still later occasion, the 
same love of country has been developed, in the question 
that seemed to threaten a fatal interruption of the amicable 
relations between the State of South-Carolina and the Gen- 
eral Government. ‘To us, it has always seemed that, in this 
instance, no picture in the history of our common country is 
more beautiful, than that which records his interposition in 
this much-excited dispute. The only man, perhaps, in the 
nation, who could have then brought back quiet to a stormy 
sea, he seeméd to rise superior to the occasion. Lifting 
himself above the angry passions of men, he stood forth the 
advocate and exponent, not of the State, or of the General 
Government, but of an assembled nation of freemen in this 
hemisphere,—of suffering humanity throughout the world. 
He sided not with either of the parties who contended for 
the right to offer sacrifice at the altar of Liberty. He stood 
the representative of Liberty herself; and so acted that if he 
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failed, he would not live to see either, in so dreadful a con- 
test, adorn the march of triumph with his person and name, 
as a captive or conqueror. It was an occasion where high 
intellect alone would not have been sufficient. More, much 
more was required. The heart, that element of true great- 
ness, so seldom asserting its existence in the conduct of a 
public man,—the good heart, to make interference available, 
must be equal to the good head. Both were united eminent- 
ly in Mr. Clay. Both were taxed to the highest pitch, but 
each yielded full tribute to the requisition. 

In this very momentous contest, which we know as the 
war of Nullification, the two master-spirits of the day were 
the distinguished men with whose works we are now en- 
gaged. Entertaining, as we do, the same principles that 
were then upheld by the strong intellect of Mr. Calhoun, 
and ranged, as we then were, under his banner, it is but jus- 
tice in us to render to Mr. Clay the fullest measure of praise 
for the part he played on that occasion. The conduct of 
public men, like that of more private individuals, is much 
determined by the position they occupy in reference to the 
particular question which agitates the community in which 
they are. And though the assertion be bold, it has always 
been a favorite opinion with us, that if Mr. Calhoun had 
been in the Senate Chamber from Kentucky, and Mr. Clay 
the Senator from South-Carolina, the latter would have been 
the advocate of State Interposition, and the former the pa- 
cificator of the nation. Both have cherished a warm attach- 
ment to the whole country in which they lived. Both have . 
looked to the union of these States, as not only a proud the- 
atre for their genius and power, but also as one of great in- 
terest to the world,—of great moment to the people of the 
States to which they are respectively attached. But each 
loves his own State, with a love that séems almost in its 
fineness to rival the soft love we bear the mother who has 
watched our infancy, and is proud of our manhood, Both 
have been favorite sons, and both have returned that love 
with intense earnestness. 

The written and spoken eloquence of these two states- 
men, is perhaps as accurate a reflection from nature as can 
be exhibited by any men who have been so much on the 
theatre of public life. Neither in manner nor style have 
they sought to bend the gnarled oak of the forest to the 
graceful form which the tree of the parterre exhibits, when 
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contrasted with the wild but singular luxuriance of the 
woods. 'T’o each Nature, in the gilts of mind, has been so 
prodigal and lavish, that it would have been the meanness 
of avarice for either to have borrowed from weaker asso- 
ciates the aid which art affords to those who are not so for- 
tunate. Dissimilar as are many of the opinions they enter- 
tain, these are not more dissimilar than either the mode or 
style of speaking they exhibit. All of the productions of Mr. 
Calhoun are distinguished by great reflection. Perhaps no 
man ever lived, whose opinions bear a deeper impress of the 
thorough investigation of the particular question which he 
discusses. His mind seems a vast machine which acts only, 
for the time being, on the one subject with which it is en- 
gaged. In every conceivable form in which it can be con- 
sidered, it is well digested. The good that it possesses is 
extracted, without the alloy of any other matter. ‘The ill 
that it contains is sifted out in the same manner. No mathe- 
matical demonstration is more exact, than the conclusion 
which he draws. No train of reasoning so well spun. So 
intent is he upon the conclusion, that although occa- 
sionally a figure obtrudes itself on his mind, it is overborne 
in the onward sweep of his intellect. 'To the understanding 
alone he appeals, and would as soon think of playing with 
the fancy of his hearer, as Hercules would of doing battle 
with the distaff of Omphale. 

It would be, however, doing great injustice, if we wouid 
even seem to imply, that the speeches of Mr. Calhoun are 
deficient in spirit, or wanting in those qualities which serve 
to keep excited the mind of his auditor. On the contrary, 
no one ever speaks to an audience more attentive. It is not 
the attention of idle curiosity,—it is not the attention we give 
to one who, skilled as a rhetorician, makes us admire the 
perfection of art. Far different from this is the interest which 
he awakens. ‘To the indifferent auditor, he is commanding, 
because his exposition is the most lucid and conclusive in 
respect to the opinion he advocates ; to him who agrees with 
him, because he gives a reason for the faith that is in him ; 
to his opponent, because every thing that can be said, he is 
certain of having said in its simplest form, and in a manner 
which, if it fail to convince when coming from Mr. Calhoun, 
will most assuredly be weak from any other source. 

Nor are the speeches of Mr. Calhoun wanting in fervor. 
On the contrary, in many of them there are passages of deep, 
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very deep passion and feeling. It is in these that his elo- 
quence is best exhibited. Like his demonstration, his pas- 
sion seems to be sui generis. It borrows nothing from lan- 
guage. Itis a single intense expression of deep, heartfelt 
sympathy or indignation. When it bursts forth, it needs not 
the adventitious aid of words to fan the flame, or keep it 
from expiring. Coming from the inaccessible depths of the 
soul, living while it burns, it leaves its ineffaceable marks 
upon the place where it rages. Before the spectator has re- 
covered from the surprise and terror it produces, it has end- 
ed,—a calm and sullen darkness reigns over the scene,—and 
the orator marches onward to the end he has to accomplish, 
while his course is marked with the evidences of retributive 
punishment, as just as it is terrible. 

Of the speeches of Mr. Calhoun, contained in the volume 
before us, we give the preference to that on the Force Bill, 
and the one in reply to Mr. Webster, delivered the 26th Feb., 
1833. When we say that we prefer these, we do not assign 
to them any intrinsic superiority on the score of adaptation 
to the subject, over many other efforts contained in this vo- 
lume ; but as exhibitions of the peculiar turn of mind, and 
the style of reasoning, which distinguishes Mr, Calhoun, we 
know no better specimens. They are interesting to us as 
philosophical essays on government. They are instructive, 
as spoken lectures on its origin and structure, from one of the 
greatest statesmen of the day, and the admitted head of one 
of the leading parties into which the country is divided ;— 
and they should be read as the exposition of the acts and 
opinions of an individual, who is now identified with the 
history of his country, and on whose opinions and conduct 
posterity will give judgment. Nothing, that we are aware 
of, is better than his reply to Mr. Webster, at p. 100: 

“The senator from Massachusetts, in his argument against the re- 
solutions, directed his attack almost exclusively against the first, on 
the ground, I suppose, that it was the basis of the other two, and that, 
unless the first could be demolished, the others would follow of 
course. In this he was right. As plain and as simple as the facts 
contained in the first are, they cannot be admitted to be true without 
admitting the doctrines for whichI, and the State I represent, con- 
tend. He (Mr. W.) commenced his attack with a verbal criticism on 
the resolution, in the course of which he objected strongly to two 
words, ‘constitutional’ and ‘accede.’ To the former, on the ground 
that the word as used, (constitutional compact,) was obscure,—that it 
conveyed no definite meaning,—and that the Constitution was a noun- 
substantive, and not an adjective. I regret that I have exposed my- 
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self to the criticism of the senator. I certainly did not intend to use 
any expression of a doubtful sense, and if I have done so, the senator 
must attribute it to the poverty of my language, and not to design. I 
trust, however, that the senator will excuse me, when he comes to 
hear my apology. In matters of criticism, authority is of the highest 
importance, and I have an authority of so high a character, in this 
case, for using the expression which he considers so obscure and so 
unconstitutional, as will justify me even in hiseyes. It is no less than 
the authority of the senator himself—given on a solemn occasion, (the 
discussion on Mr. Foote’s resolution,) and doubtless with great, deli- 
beration, after having duly weighed the force of the expression. 

(Here Mr. C. read from Mr. Webster’s speech in reply to Mr. 
Hayne, in the Senate of the United States, delivered Jan. 26, 1830, as 
follows :) 

‘The domestic slavery of the South I leave where! find it—in the 
hands of their own governments. It is their affair, not mine. Nor 
do I complain of the peculiar effect which the magnitude of that po- 
pulation has had in the distribution of power under the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We know, sir, that the representation of the States in the 
other house is not equal. We know that great advantage, in that 
respect, is enjoyed by the slave-holding States; and we know, too, 
that the intended equivalent for that advantage, that is to say, the 
imposition of direct taxes in the same ratio, has become merely nomi- 
nal: the habit of the government being almost invariably to collect 
its revenues from other sources, and in other modes. Nevertheless, I 
do not complain, nor would I countenance any movement to alter this 
arrangement of representation. Itis the original bargain—the com- 

act—let it stand; lei the advantage of it be fully enjoyed. The 

Jnion itself is too full of benefits to be hazarded in propositions for 
changing its original basis. 1 go for the Constitution as it is, and for 
the Union as itis. But I am resolved not to submit in silence to ac- 
cusations, either against myself individually, or against the North, 
wholly unfounded and unjust: accusations which impute to us a dis- 
position to evade the CONSTITUTIONAL compact, and to extend the 
power of the government over the internal laws and domestic condi- 
tion of the States.’ 

“It will be seen, by this extract, that the senator not only uses the 
hrase ‘constitutional compact,’ which he now so much condemns, 
ut, what is still more important, he calls the Constitution itself a 

compact—a bargain; which contains important admissions, having a 
direct and powerful bearing on the main issue involved in the discus- 
sion, as will appear in the course of his remarks. But, as strong as 
his objec tion is to the word ‘constitutional,’ it is still stronger to the 
word ‘accede,’ which, he thinks, has been introduced into the resolu- 
tion with some deep design, as | suppose, to entrap the Senate into 
an admission of the doctrine of state rights. Here, again, I must 
shelter myself under authority. ButI suspect that the senator, by a 
sort of instinct, (for our instincts often strangely run before our know- 
ledge,) had a prescience, which would account for his aversion for the 
word, that this authority was no less than Thomas Jefferson himself, 
the great apostle of the doctrines of state rights. ‘The word was bor- 
rowed from him. It was taken from the Kentucky Resolutions, as 
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well as the substance of the resolution itself. But I trust that I may 
neutralize whatever aversion the authorship of this word may have 
excited in the mind of the senator, by the introduction of another au- 
thority—that of Washington himself, who, in his speech to Congress, 
speaking of the admission of North-Carolina into the Union, uses this 
very term, which was repeated by the Senate in their reply. Yet, in 
order to narrow the ground between the senator and myself as much 
as possible, I will accommodate myself to his strange antipathy 
against the two unfortunate words, by striking them out of the reso- 
lution, and substituting in their place those very words which the 
senator himself has designated as constitutional phrases. In the 
place of that abhorred adjective ‘constitutional,’ I will insert the very 
noun-substantive ‘constitution ;’ and in the place of the word ‘accede,’ 
I will insert the word ‘ratify,’ which he designates as the proper term 
to be used.” 
* * * * * * * * 

“I fear the senator, in calling it a compact, a bargain, has called 
down this heavy denunciation on his own head. He finally states 
that ‘It is founded on compact, but not a compact results from it.’ To 
what are we to attribute the strange confusion of words? The sen- 
ator has a mind of high order, and perfectly trained to the most exact 
use of language. No man knows better the precise import of the 
words he uses. The difficulty is not in him, but in his subject. He 
who undertakes to prove that this Constitution is not a compact, un- 
dertakes a task which, be his strength ever so great, must oppress 
him by its weight. Taking the whole of the argument of the sena- 
tor together, I would say that it his impression that the Constitution 
is not a compact, and will now proceed to consider the reason which 
he has assigned for this opinion. 

He thinks there is an incompatibility between constitution and com- 
pact. To prove this, he adduces the words ‘ordain and establish,’ 
contained in the preamble of the Constitution. I confess I am not 
capable of perceiving in what manner these words are incompatible 
with the idea that the Constitution isa compact. The senator will 
admit that a single State may ordain a constitution; and where is 
the difficulty, where the incompatibility of two States concurring in 
ordaining and establishing a constitution? As between the States 
themselves, the instrument would be a compact; but in reference to 
the government, and those on whom it operates, it would be ordained 
and established—ordained and established by the joint authority of 
two, instead of the single authority of one. 

The next argument which the senator advances to show that the 
language of the Constitution is irreconcilable with the idea of its be- 
ing a compact, is taken from that portion of the instrument which im- 

oses prohibitions on the authority of the States. He said that the 
sore used in imposing the prohibitions, is the language of a su- 
perior to an inferior; and that, therefore, it was not the language of a 
compact, which implies the equality of the parties. As a proof, the 
senator cited the several provisions of the Constitution which pro- 
vide thatno State shall enter into treaties of alliance and confedera- 
tion, lay imposts, &c., without the assent of Congress. If he had 
turned to the articles of the old confederation, which he acknowledges 
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to have been a compact, he would have found that those very prohi- 
bitory articles of the Constitution were borrowed from that iostru- 
ment; that the language which he now considers as implying supe- 
riority, was taken verbatim from it. If he had extended his researches 
still farther, he would have found that it is the habitual language 
used. in treaties, whenever a stipulation is made against the perform- 
ance of any act. Among many instances which I could cite if it were 
necessary, I refer the senator to the celebrated treaty negociated by 
Mr. Jay with Great Britain in 1793, and in which the very language 
used in the Constitution is employed. 

To prove that the Constitution is not a compact, the senator next 
observes that it stipulates nothing, and asks, with an air of triumph 
Where are the evidences of the stipulations between the States? i 
must express my surprise at this interrogatory, coming from so intel- 
ligenta source. Has the senator never seen the ratification of the 
Constitution by the several States? Did he not cite them on this 
very occasion? Do they contain no evidence of this stipulation on 
the part of the States? Nor is the assertion less strange that the 
Constitution contains no stipulation. So far from regarding it in the 
light in which the senator regards it, I consider the whole instrument 
but a mass of stipulation: what is that buta stipulation to which the 
senator refers when he states, in the course of his argument, that 
each State had agreed to participate in the sovereignty of the others ? 

But the principal argument on which the senator relied to show 
that the Constitution is not a compact, rests on the provision in that 
instrument which declares that ‘this Constitution, and the laws made 
in pursuance thereof, and treaties made under their authority, are the 
supreme laws of the land.’ He asked, with marked emphasis, Can a 
compact be the supreme law of the land? 1 ask, in return, whether 
treaties are not compacts, and whether treaties, as well as the Con- 
stitution, are not declared to be the supreme law of the land? His 
argument, in fact, as conclusively proves that treaties are not com- 
pacts, as it does that this Constitution is not a ¢ ompact. I might rest 
this point on this decisive answer; but, as | desire to leave not a sha- 
dow of doubt on this important point, | shall follow the gentleman in 
the course of his reasoning.” 


As another argument on the same question, we introduce 
the following from p. 83, w hich is an admirable specimen 
of the great perspicuity and closeness which marks the rea- 
soning of Mr. Calhoun: 


“Notwithstanding all that ha s been said, I must say that neither 
the senator from Delaware, (M Cc layton,) nor any other who has 
spoken on the same side, has directly and fairly met the great ques- 
tions at issue: Is this a federal union? a union of states, as distinct 
from that of individuals? Is the sovereignty in the several States, 
or in the American people in the aggregate? The very language 
which we are compelled to use, when spe aking of our political insti- 
tutions, affords proof conclusive as to its re al character. The terms 
union, federal, united, all imply a combination of sovereignties,—a 
confederation of States. They are never applied to an association of 
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individuals. Who ever heard of the United State of New-York, of 
Massachusetts, or of Virginia? Who ever heard the term federal or 
union applied to the aggregation of individuals into one community ? 
Nor is the other point less clear—that the sovereignty is in the sev- 
eral states, and that our system is a union of twenty-four sovereign 
powers, under a constitutional compact, and not of a divided sover- 
eignty between the states severally and the United States. In spite 
of all that has been said, I maintain that sovereignty is in its nature 
indivisible. It is the supreme power in a state, and we might just as 
well speak of half a square, or half of a triangle, as of half a sover- 
eignty. It isa gross error to confound the exercise of sovereign pow- 
ers with sovereignty itself, or the delegation of such powers with a 
surrender of them. A sovereign may delegate his’ powers to be ex- 
ercised by as many agents as he may think proper, under such con- 
ditions and with such limitations as he may impose ; but to surrender 
any portion of his sovereignty to another, is to annihilate the whole. 
The senator from Delaware (Mr. Clayton,) calls this metaphysical 
reasoning, which, he says, he cannot comprehend. If by metaphy- 
sies he means that scholastic refinement which makes distinctions 
without difference, no one can hold it in more utter contempt than.1 
do ; but if, on the contrary, he means the power of analysis and com- 
bination,—that power which reduces the most complex idea into its 
elements, which traces causes to their first principle, and, by the pow- 
er of generalization and combination, unites the whole in one harmo- 
nious system—then, so far from deserving contempt, it is the highest 
attribute of the human mind. It is the power which raises man above 
the brute,—which distinguishes his faculties from mere sagacity, 
which he holds in common with inferior animals. It is this power 
which has raised the astronomer from being a mere gazer at the 
stars, to the hich intellectual eminence of a Newton or Laplace, and 
astronomy itself from a mere observation of insulated facts, into that 
noble science which displays to our admiration the system of the uni- 
verse. And shall this high power of the mind, which has etiected 
such wonders when directed to the laws which control the material 
world, be forever prohibited, under a senseless cry of metaphysics, 
from being applied to the high purpose of political science and legis- 
lation? I hold them to be subject to laws as fixed as matter itself, 
and to be as fit a subject for the application of the highest intellectual 
power. Denunciation may, indeed, fall upon the philosophical in- 
quirer into these first principles, as it did upon Galileo and Bacon, 
when they first unfolded the great discoveries which have immortal- 
ized their names; but the time will come when truth will prevail in 
spite of prejudice and denunciation, and when politics and legislation 
will be considered as much a science as astronomy and chemistry.” 
* * * * * * * * 


“In the same spirit, we are told that the Union must be preserved, 
without regard to the means. And how is it proposed to preserve the 
Union? By force! Does any man in his senses believe that this 
beautiful structure—this harmonious aggregate of states, produced 
by the joint consent of all—can be preserved by force? Its very in- 
troduction will be certain destruction of this Federal Union. No, no. 
You cannot keep the states united in their constitutional and federal 
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bonds by force. Force may, indeed, hold the parts together, but 
such union would be the bond between master and slave: a union of 
exaction on one side, and of unqualified obedience on the other. That 
obedience which, we are told by the senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Wilkins,) is the Union! Yes, exaction on the side of the master; 
for this very bill is intended to collect what can be no longer called 
taxes—the voluntary contribution of a free people,—but tribute—tri- 
bute to be collected under the mouths of the cannon! Your custom- 
house is already transferred to a garrison, and that garrison with its 
batteries turned, not against the enemy of your country, but on sub- 
jects, (I will not say citizens,) on whom you propose to levy contri- 
butions. ‘Ia reason fled from our borders? Have we ceased to re- 
flect? Itis sadness to suppose that the Union can be preserved by 
force. 1 tell you plainly, that the bill, should it pass, cannot be en- 
forced. It will prove only a blot upon your statute-book, a reproach 
to the year, and a disgrace to the American Senate. I repeat that it 
will not be executed: it will rouse the dormant spirit of the people, 
and open their eyes to the approach of despotism. The country has 
sunk into avarice and political corruption, from which nothing can 
arouse it but some measure, on the part of the government, of folly 
and madness, such as that now under consideration. 

“Disguise it as you may, the controversy is one between power 
and liberty; and I will tell the gentlemen who are opposed to me, 
that, as strong as may be the love of power on their side, the love of 
liberty is still stronger on ours. History furnishes many instances of 
similar struggles, where the love of liberty has prevailed against 
power under every disadvantage, and among them few more striking 
than that of our own Revolution; where, as strong as was the parent 
country, and feeble as were the colonies, yet, under the impulse of li- 
berty, and the blessing of God, they gloriously triumphed in the con- 
test. There are, indeed, many and striking analogies between that 
and the present controversy ; they both originated substantially in 
the same cause, with this difference, that, in the present case, the 
power of taxation is converted into that of regulating industry; in 
that, the power of regulating industry, by the regulation of commerce, 
was attempted to be converted into the power of taxation. Were I 
to trace the analogy farther, we should find that the perversion of the 
taxing power, in one case, has given precisely the same control to 
the Northern section over the industry of the Southern section of the 
Union, which the power to regulate commerce gave to Great Britain 
over the industry of the colonies: and that the very articles in which 
the colonies were permitted to have a free trade, and those in which 
the mother country had a monopoly, are almost identically the same 
as those in which the Southern States are permitted to have a free 
trade by the act of 1832, and in which the Northern States have, by 
the same act, secured a monopoly: the only difference is in the 
means. In the former, the colonies were permitted to have a free 
trade with all countries south of Cape Finisterre, a cape in the north- 
ern part of Spain; while north of that the trade of the colonies was 
prohibited, except through the mother-country, by means of her com- 
mercial regulations. If we compare the products of the country north 
and south ef Cape Finisterre, we shall find them almost identical with 
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the list of the protected and unprotected articles contained in the act 
of last year. Nor does the analogy terminate here. The very argu- 
ments resorted to at the commencement of the American Revolution, 
and the measures adopted, and the motives assigned to bring on that 
contest, (to enforce the law,) are almost identically the same.” 


The cursory reader cannot fail to be struck with the pas- 
sage,—the statesman and logician will regard it with great 
admiration. It is as fine a specimen of reasoning as exists 
in written language. There is no superabundance of words, 
Every sentence is fullof meaning. Add any thing, and the 
severe and simple beauty of the argument is lost. Attempt 
to take the least, away, and you find that the pruning hook 
has nothing on whi ich it can operate. In the heat and con- 
flict of battle, with the keenness of the scimetar of Saladin, 
his argument descends through the cloud of dust and smoke, 
like the flash of lightning, and cieaves its way through the 
heaviest head-piece ; and even when at rest, its tone and 
temper are so well preserved, that the idle gossamer that 
floats on its edge is severed in twain, and falls dissected to 
the ground. 

There is no c harge to which an American statesman is 
more obnoxious—none so often thrown out reproachfully— 
and yet none to which less blame is justly to be attached, 
than that involving a change of opinions, which may 
have been entertained either on matters of governmental 
policy or constitutional law. No one should be ever so 
weak and uncertain in purpose, as to give occasion for the 
suspicion, that his conclusions as a statesman were matters of 
whim, or that his recommendations were not the result of 
the most careful deliberation. His own self-respect would 
require this at his hands, and a decent regard for the welfare 
of those whose trusted agent he is, should prompt him not 
to expose their interests to the curse of fickle change. But 
a more fatal error than this, would be found in an obstinate 
adherence to any opinion, when he who professes it has be- 
come satisfied that ut was conceived in error. Our govern- 


mers of the Can titution had to guide he m, was that lesioal 
from their experience of the inefficiency of the old articles 
of confederation. Through these, they knew the deficiencies 
that were to be remedied in time of war; but the indepen- 
dence of the country having become established, this was 
destined to become a matter of comparative unconcern. 
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When England admitted her inability to keep her colonies 
in North-America longer in subjection, she gave them the 
evidence and badge of perpetual freedom. The separate 
existence which the American people had so dearly won, 
they were well able to protect forever, unless internal divi- 
sions should intervene to break the unity of strength the 
nation then possessed, and make each separate State a mark 
for the conquest of a bold invader. But Peace, with Com- 
merce, and the thousand ramified interests springing from 
it, were matters full of difficulty. The jarring interests of 
so many sovereignties, where rights were surrendered not 
in whole, but in part, and that, too, for special purposes, was 
asubject calling for the gravest deliberation, and one in 
which previous experience existed only to a limited extent 
with the members of the Convention who framed the Con- 
stitution. The polar star, therefore, that alone could be con- 
sulted either then, or in after times, was and is the good of 
the whole. But, although this would seem to be sufficient, 
when brought to the actual workings of government, what 
so difficult to decide as what is the good of the whole? Be- 
sides, who are to judge of what is the good of the whole? 
Nor is this all. The adjustment of the respective depart- 
ments of the Federal and State Governments, is, in practice, 
often found almost impossible to be so made, as to give sa- 
tisfaction. All admit, that in every written charter, impli- 
cation, to some extent, must increase the expressed power ; 
but how far shall this implication extend? who is to fix the 
limit? Very faris it from removing the difficulty to say, 
that implication only extends to such power as necessarily 
results from the granted power. For who will be the umpire 
to decide whether the implication is necessary or not? It 
changes only the course of the argument, without in the 
least degree removing the difficulties which ever have and 
ever will be in the way of a harmonious adjustment of the 
powers of the government, upon any settled principle of the 
Constitution. The Constitution is but a law; and we all 
know that in the enactments even of a local legislature, the 
doubts and differences are almost without number; and 
were it not that our Courts are the final resort, where the 
construction that must govern is had, upon what an endless 
sea of difficulties should we be launched, in questions, for 
instance, under the act abolishing Primogeniture, or any 
other statute where a principle was to be established, and 
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its application decided? We allude not to these matters to 
signify dissatisfaction. Not if it were in our power, with a 
dash of the pen, to alter a word in that venerable Charter of 
our Rights, would we do so sacrilegious an act. In the 
word of God,—in the Revelation made to man from the 
source of all goodness,—the human mind has found sources 
of disagreement in opinion, and wise and good men have 
been mutually astonished at the mental obliquity exhibited 
in the interpretations which each has made of that which 
they read in the same language. Shall the law made by man 
command that unanimity, which the law of God fails to pro- 
duce? But it is not because men differ in certain particu- 
lars, that the Bible is cast aside. It is not because doctrinal 
points are learnedly discussed, that therefore men cease to 
pray. Nor should it be,—and thank Heaven it is not so,— 
because men in our land differ in opinion, in the construc- 
tion of certain articles of our compact, that the spirit of 
freedom is less worshipped, or a generous love of country, 
and admiration of her institutions, less warmly characterize 
thé happy citizens of our land, whether they live at the 
North ot the South—whether they call themselves Feder- 
alists or Republicans. But these matters of difference fur- 
nish us with abundant reason why, in all portions of the 
country, we perceive those who are engaged in the active 
life of politics, either entirely changing, or altering, in some 
particular, the views and opinions which they had previous- 
lv entertained, perhaps strenuously urged. The opinion of 
a statesman as to the existence of a certain power, might 
very well be in its favor, when the proposition was nakedly 
submitted to him; but if, in its practical operation, he found 
it full of abuse,—if he considered it not the means of doing 
good, but the instrument of working deadly injury, when in 
the hands of an ambitious or unprincipled man, he would be 
well justified in reconsidering that opinion, and, if he changed 
it totally, should be entitled to as much praise for so doing, 
as he would earn obloquy and contempt from obstinately 
adhering to it, although convinced of its error. 

Although there is no one, the least informed on the sub- 
ject, who would not agree with us, and consider that it was 
the most natural thing in the world that a politician should 
change his opinion, nevertheless the mere suspicion of it is 
enough to raise a popular clamor against-him. 

Foenum habet in cornu. 
Hunc, tu Romane, caveto 
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And few are the charges against which the individual will 
contend with more eagerness. For a long portion of his 
life, mixed up with the most active political affairs of his 
country, and introduced on the theatre of life at an early 
age, it would have been strange if the opinions of Mr. Cal- 
houn, often uttered in the heat of debate, were the same 
vpinions which, after mature reflection, and the experience 
derived from the practical tendencies of such an opinion, 
should in every case have been such as he would be willing 
to continue through life. Ifhe has a prominent weakness, 
itis his earnest desire to be classed among those who 
have never changed the opinions they have once expressed, 

It is true that, in many cases, he has been unjustly charged 
in this partic ular ; vet there are instances in which his pow- 

erful intellect has deve loped its gigantic power in attempt- 
ing to reconcile the opinions he may have maintained at dif- 
ferent times, when, to our limited conception, they were as 
dissimilar and wide apart as the poles. In all these excul- 
pations, there is the same earnestness and directness that 
belongs to his other etforts; and, as a specimen of their 
style, we will let him on one occasion speak for himself: 


“The charge that I was the author of the protective system, has no 
other foundation but that I, in common with the almost entire South, 
gave my support to the tariffof 1816. It is true that I advocated that 
measure, for which | may rest my defence, without taking any other, 
on the ground that it was a tariff for revenue, and not for protection, 
which I have established beyond the power of controversy. But my 
speech on the occasion has been brought in judgment against me by 
the senator from Pennsylvania. 1 have since cast my eyes over the 
speech; and I will surprise, | have no doubt, the senator, by telling 
him that, with the exception of some hasty and unguarde d expres- 
sions, I retract nothing | uttered on that occasion. I only ask that I 
may be judged, in reference to it, in that spirit of fairness and justice 
which is due to the occasion: taking into consideration the circum- 
stances under which it was delivered, and bearing in mind that the 
subject was a tarilf for revenue, and not for protection ; for reducing, 
and not raising the revenue. But, before I explain the then condition 
of the country, from which my main arguments in favor of the mea- 
sure were drawn, it is nothing but an act of justice to myself that I 
should state a fact in connexion with my speech, that is necessary to 
explain what I have called hasty and ae irded expressions. My 
speech was an impromptu ; and, as such, | apologized to the House, 
as appears from the speech as printed, for oflering my sentiments on 
the question without having duly reflected on the subject. It was 
delivered at the request of a friend, when | had not previously the 
least intention of addressing the house. i allude to Samuel D. Ing- 
ham, thea and now,as lam proud to say, a personal and political 
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friend—a man of talents and integrity—with a clear head, and firm 
and patriotic heart; then among the leading members of the house; 
in the palmy state of his political glory, though now for a moment 
depressed—depressed, did | say? no! it is his state which is de- 
pressed—Pennsylvania, and not Samuel D. Ingham! Pennsylvania, 
which has deserted him under circumstances which, instead of de- 
pressing, ought to have elevated him in her estimation. He came to 
me, when sitting at my desk writing, and said that the house was 
falling into some confusion, accompanying it with a remark, that I 
knew how difficult it was to rally so large a body when once broken 
on a tax bill, as had been experienced during the late war. Having 
a higher opinion of my influence than it deserved, he requested me to 
say something to prevent the confusion. I replied that I was at a 
loss what to say; that I had been busily engaged on the currency, 
which was then in great confusion, and which, as I have stated, had 
been placed particularly under my charge, as the chairman of the 
committee on that subject. He repeated his request, and the speech 
which the senator from Pennsylvania has complimented so highly 
was the result. 

“[ will ask whether the facts stated ought not, in justice, to be 
borne in mind by those who would hold me accountable, not only for 
the general scope of the speech, but for every word and sentence 
which it contains? But, in asking this question, it is not my inten- 
tion to repudiate the speech. All 1 ask is, that | may be judged by 
the rules which, in justice, belong to the case. Let it be recollected 
that the bill was a revenue bill, and, of course, that it was constitu- 
tional. Ineed notremind the Senate that, when the measure is con- 
stitutional, all arguments calculated to show its beneficial operation 
may be legitimately pressed into service, without taking into consider- 
ation whether the subject to which the arguments refer be within the 
sphere of the Constitution or not. If} for instance, a question were 
before this body to lay a duty on Bibles, and a motion were made to 
reduce the duty, or admit Bibles duty free, who could doubt that the 
argument in favour of the motion, that the increased circulation of the 
Bible would be in favour of the morality and religion of the country, 
would be strictly proper? Or who would suppose that he who ad- 
duced it had committed himself on the constitutionality of taking the 
religion or morals of the country under the charge of the Federal 
Government? Again: suppose the question to be to raise the duty 
on silk, or any other article of luxury, and that it should be supported 
on the ground that it was an article mainly consumed by the rich 
and extravagant, could it be fairly inferred that, in the opinion of the 
speaker, Congress had a right to pass sumptuary laws? I only ask 
that these plain rules may be applied to my argument on the tariff of 
1816. They turn almost entirely on the benefits which manufactures 
conferred on the country in time of war, and which no one could 
doubt. The country had recently passed through such a state. The 
world was at that time deeply agitated by the effects of the great 
conflict which had so long raged in Europe, and which no one could 
tell how soon again might return. Bonaparte had but recently been 
overthrown; the whole southern part of this Continent was ina state 
of revolution, and was threatened with the interference of the Holy 
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Alliance, which, had it occurred, must almost necessarily have in- 
volved this country in a dangerous conflict. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that | delivered the speech, in which I urged the house 
that, in the adjustment of the tariff, reference ought to be had to a 
state of war as well as peace, and that its provisions ought to be fixed 
on the compound views of the two periods—making some sacrifice 
in peace, in order that less might be made in war. Was this prinei- 
ple false ? and, in urging it, did I commit myself to that system of 
oppression since grown up, and which has for its object the enriching 
of one portion of the country at the expense of the other?” 


There are, we repeat, few finer specimens of Parliamen- 
tary eloquence in any language, than the speeches he deliv- 
ered in opposition to the measures of the administration of 
General Jackson. At the head of a small but gallant band, 
he threw himself into the thickest of the fight, and by com- 
mon consent, the chief place in the contest was assigned 
him. Professing to contend for principle, he sought not his 
share of the spoils, even when victory was perched on his 
banner. Retiring from the companionship of those with 
whom he was lately connected, and satisfied that the battle 
he intended to fight was but half won, he again buckled on 
his armor, and, though at desperate odds, and against those 
with whom he was lately united, we find him again espousing 
the cause of the Constitution, and casting off the laurels of 
former triumphs only to enwreath his brow with fresher and 
more imperishable evidences of fame: 

We do not think it derogating from the reputation of 
Mr. Clay to say, that his command over his audience lies 
in the key with which he unlocks their sympathies and pas- 
sions, and the power of controlling and directing them, he 
possesses. Bred to the bar, and much of his fame having 
arisen from his successful efforts in the Forum, his keen in- 
sight into human character gave him early in life an oppor- 
tunity, and created in him a necessity, to cultivate the power 
which eloquence gives over the passions of an audience. 
Few men in the United States, who -have been transplanted 
from the Bar to the council chamber, can be found, with 
whom this talent does not exist to a greater or less degree. 
The most gifted lawyers have been distinguished for the 
quick perception they possessed of the feelings of a jury, 
and for the adroitness with which they have wielded this 
knowledge to their own purposes; and no one has ever 
practised at the Bar, who has not felt the necessity of keep- 
ing in view this most important faculty. The natural con- 
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sequence of the great success which belonged to Mr. Clay in 
this particular, while at the Bar, has caused him on all occa- 
sions since, to value it highly as an element of his power. 
We would not be understood as entertaining the idea that 
there is trick in his eloquence,—the tinsel and foil which 
merely dazzle the sight, while the head and heart remain un- 
affected. Far from it. Mr. Clay may well be conscious of 
the lofty superiority which he enjoys over any audience he 
may address ; and he may well be excused if, when their 
assent is the end he has in view, he should select the short- 
est road to the accomplishment of his wish. Whether, in 
this section of the country, we consider his schemes of gov- 
ernmental policy wise, or the reverse, none will refuse him 
the justice of expressing his opinions in bold and touching 
language. Under whatever prejudices we may labor, in 
passing judgment on him as a statesman, there can be but 
one opinion of himasaman. In every address that he de- 
livers, we never fail to catch the spirit of the speaker, and 
to re-echo the heart-stirring appeals with which he has 
moved his hearers to the highest pitch of feeling. As, from 
the eloquent description of an individual, the mind will re- 
create, and its eye behold, as it were,the unseen form, so from 
his speeches, without seeing him, we can fancy the tall and 
spare Kentuckian,—the son of Nature,—the favorite of the 
West, erect and proud in the simplicity and unadorned figure 
he supports,—with a consciousness that Nature is not, in his 
presence, ashamed of her handiwork. And in the Senate 
Chamber of the United States, that field where trophies of 
his fame lie in heaps of careless confusion,—where the gar- 
lands of victory he no longer seeks for his brow, are allowed 
to remain at his feet,—there is no one whose name is recor- 
ded higher in the niche that enrolls the memories of the wise 
and good who have tenanted its walls. He is there a Sena- 
tor,—a Senator such as Rome would boast of even in the 
days of Cato and Scipio,—a Senator with all the stern and 
unbending courage, the high honor; the severe character of 
him, whose fame is identified with the history of Syracuse ; 
and seldom have we listened to the proud and eloquent self- 
vindication of Damon, without having in our mind this dis- 
tinguished statesman of our day. 

In closeness of reasoning,—in the uninterrupted linking of 
one argument to another, until the whole chain is completed, 
Mr. Clay is decidedly inferior to Mr. Calhoun. His mind 
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has never gone through the same process of training. We 
would not say that it has been trained less, but that it has 
not been trained in the same manner. Mr. Calhoun is not 
satishted with his own conviction,—he has much of the zeal 
of the proselyte, and will make others either coincide with 
him, or appear unreasonable in their opposition. Mr. Clay 
has not, by any means, the same spirit, to the same extent. 
He cares little for controversy, because he feels that he has 
nothing to gain from conflicts of that kind. Success in such 
encounters can add nothing to the admitted superiority which 
he commands over all. He avoids not the contest, when it 
is offered, but when he advances to the attack we consider 
him as a political Bonaparte. His plan of assault isno where 
laid down in the books of tactics,—and the shame of de- 
feat, on the part of his opponents, is more than half removed, 
by their admiration of the glittering genius that seems to 
flash over them like the sword of a destroying angel, supe- 
rior to the power of resistance which mortals can oppose. 
As illustrations of what we have stated, we refer to the fol- 
lowing extracts from his speeches. We begin with his 
speech on the emancipation of South-America, p. 82: 


“In contemplating the great struggle in which Spanish America is 
now engaged, our attention is first fixed by the immensity and char- 
acter of the country which Spain seeks again to subjugate, Stretch- 
ine on the Pacific Ocean from about the fortieth degree of north lati- 
tude to about the fifty-fifth degree of south latitude, and extending 
from the mouth of the Rio del Norte, (exclusive of East Florida,) 
around the Gulf of Mexico, and along the South Atlantic to near 
Cape Horn; it is about five thousand miles in length, and in some 

laces near three thousand in breadth. Within this vast region we 
chold the most sublime and interesting objects of creation; the lof- 
tiest mountains, the most majestic’ rivers in the world; the richest 
mines of the precious metals, and the choicest productions of the 
earth. We behold there a spectacle still more interesting and sub- 
lime—the glorious spectacle of eighteen millions of people, struggling 
to burst their chains and to be free. When we take a little nearer 
and more detailed view, we perceive that nature has, as it were, or- 
dained that this people and this country shall ultimately constitute 
several different nations. Leaving the United States on the north, 
we come to New Spain, or the vice-royalty of Mexico on the south ; 
passing by Guatemala, we reach the vice-royalty of New-Granada, 
the late captain-generalship of Venezuela, and Guiana, lying on the 
east side of the Andes. Stepping over the Brazils, we arrive at the 


united provinces of La Plata, and crossing the Andes, we find Chili 
on their west side, and, further north, the vice-royalty of Lima, or 
Peru. Each of these several parts is sufficient in itself, in point of 


limits, to constitute a powerful Staie; and, in point of population, 
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that which has the smallest, contains enough to make it respectable. 
Throughout all the extent of that great portion of the world, which 
I have attempted thus hastily to describe, the spirit of revolt against 
the dominion of Spain has manifested itself. The revolution has been 
attended with various degrees of success in the several parts of Span- 
ish America. In some it has been already crowned, as I shall en- 
deavor to show, with complete success ; and in all, 1 am persuaded 
that independence has struck such deep root that the power of Spain 
can never eradicate it. What are the causes of this great move- 
ment ? 

“Three hundred years ago, upon the ruins of the thrones of Mon- 
tezuma and the Incas of Peru, Spain erected the most tremendous 
system of colonial despotism that the world has ever seen—the most 
vigorous, the most exclusive. The great principle and object of this 
system, has been to render one of the largest portions of the world 
exclusively subservient, in all its faculties, to the interests of an in- 
considerable spot in Europe. To effectuate this aim of her policy, 
she locked up Spanish America from all the rest of the world, and 
prohibited, under the severest penalties, any foreigner from entering 
any part of it. To keep the natives themselves ignorant of each 
other, and of the strength and resources of the several parts of her 
American possessions, she next prohibited the inhabitants of one 
vice-royalty or government from visiting those of another; so that 
the inhabitants of Mexico, for example, were not allowed to enter the 
vice-royalty of New Granada. The agriculture of those vast regions 
was so regulated and restrained, as to prevent all collision with the 
agriculture of the peninsula. Where nature, by the character and 


composition of the soil, had commanded, the abominable system of 


Spain has forbidden, the growth of certain articles. Thus the olive 
and the vine, to which Spanish America is so wel! adapted, are pro- 
hibited, wherever their culture can interfere with the olive and the 
vine of the peninsula. The commerce of the country, in the diree- 
tion and objects of the exports and imports, is also subjected to the 
narrow and selfish views of Spain—and fettered by the odious spirit 
of monopoly existing in Cadiz. She has sought, by scattering dis- 
cord among the several castes of her American population, and by a 
debasing course of education, to perpetuate her oppression. Whiat- 
ever concerns public law, or the science of government, all writers 
upon political agers or that tend to give vigor, and freedom, and 
expansion to the intellect, are prohibited. Gentlemen would be as- 
tonished by the long list of distinguished authors whom she pro- 
scribes, to be found in Depon’s and other works. A main feature in 
her policy, is that which constantly elevates the European and de- 
presses the American character. Out of upwards of seven hundred 
and fifty viceroys and captains-general, whom she has appointed since 
the conquest of America, about eighteen only have been from the 
body of the American population. On all occasions, she seeks to 
raise and promote her European subjects, and to degrade and humi- 
liate the Creoles. Wherever in America her sway extends, every 
thing seems to pine and wither beneath its baneful influence. The 
richest regions of the earth; man, his happiness and his education, 
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all the fine faculties of his soul, are regulated, and modified, and moul- 
ded to suit the execrable purposes of an inexorable despotism. 

“Such is a brief and imperfect picture of the state of things in 
Spanish America in 1808, when the famous transactions of Bayonne 
occurred. The King of Spain and the Indies (for Spanish America 
has always constituted an integral part of the Spanish empire) abdi- 
cated his throne and became a voluntary captive. Even at this day, 
one does not know whether he should most condemn the baseness 
and perfidy of the one party, or despise the meanness and imbecility 
of the other. Ifthe obligation of obedience and allegiance existed 
on the part of the colonies to the king of Spain, it was founded on 
the duty of protection which he owed them. By disqualifying him- 
self for the performance of this duty, they became released from that 
obligation. The monarchy was dissolved; and each integral part 
had a right to seek its own happiness, by the institution of any new 
government adapted to its wants. Joseph Bonaparte, the successor 
de facto of Ferdinand, recognised this right on the part of the colo- 
nies, and recommended them to establish their independence. Thus, 
upon the ground of strict right,—upon the — of a mere legal 
question, governed by forensic rules, the colonies, being absolved by 
the acts of the parent country from the duty of subjection to it, had 
an indisputable right to set up for themselves. But I take a broader 
and a bolder position. I maintain, that an oppressed people are au- 
thorized, whenever they can, to rise and break their fetters. This 
was the great principle of the English revolution. It was the great 
principle of our own. Vattel, if authority were wanting, expressly 
supports this right. We must pass sentence of condemnation upon 
the founders of our liberty—say that they were rebels—traitors, and 
that we are at this moment legislating without competent powers, be- 
fore we can condemn the cause of Spanish America. Our revolution 
was mainly directed against the mere theory of tyranny. We had 
sullered comparatively but little; we had, in some respects, been 
kindly treated ; but our intrepid and intelligent fathers saw, in the 
usurpation of the power to levy an inconsiderable tax, the long train 
of oppressive acts that were to follow. Theyrose; they breasted the 
storm; they achieved our freedom. Spanish America for centuries 
has been doomed to the practical effects of anodious tyranny. If we 
were justified, she is more than justified. 

“lam no propagandist. I would not seek to foree upon other na- 
tions our principles and our liberty, if they do not want them. 1 
would not disturb the repose even of a detestable despotism. But, if 
an abused and oppressed people will their freedom; if they seek to 
establish it; if} in truth, they have established it, we have a right, as 
a sovereign power, to notice the fact, and to act as circumstances and 
our interest require. I will say, in the language of the venerated 
father of my country: ‘Born in a land of liberty, my anxious recol- 
lections, my sympathetic feelings, and my best wishes, are irresisti- 
bly excited, whensoever, in any country, I see an oppressed nation 
unfurl the banners of freedom.’ Whenever I think of Spanish Amer- 
ca, the image irresistibly forces itself upon my mind of an elder bro- 
ther, whose education has been neglected, whose person has been 
abused and maltreated, and who has been disinherited by the un- 
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kindness of an unnatural parent. And, when I contemplate the glo- 
rious struggle which that country is now making, I think I behold 
that brother rising, by the power and energy of his fine native genius, 
to the manly rank which nature, and nature’s God, intended for him.” 


The next extract will be found at p. 141, in his speech on 
Protection to Home Industry : 


“The wants of man may be classed under three heads—food, rai- 
ment and defence. They are felt alike in the state of barbarism and 
of civilization. He must be defended against the ferocious beasts of 
prey in the one condition, and against the ambition, violence and 
injustice, incident to the other. If he seeks to obtain a supply of 
those wants without giving an equivalent, he is a beggar or, a robber; 
if by promising an equivalent which he cannot give, he is fraudulent ; 
and if by a commerce, in which there is perfect freedom on his side, 
whilst he meets with nothing but restrictions on the other, he sub- 
mits to an unjust and degrading inequality. What is true of indivi- 
duals is equally so of nations. The country, then, which relies upon 
foreign nations for either of those great essentials, is not, in fact, in- 
dependent. Nor is it ee i consolation for our dependance upon other 
nations, that they are also dependant upon us, even were it true. 
Every nation should anxiously endeavor to establish its absolute in- 
dependence, and consequently be able to feed. and clothe, and defend 
itself. If it rely upon a foreign supply, that may be cut off by the 
caprice of the nation yielding it, by war with it, or even by war with 
other nations: it cannot be independent. But, it is not true that any 
other nations depend upon us in a degree any thing like equal to that 
of our dependence upon them for the great necessaries to which I 
have referred. Every other nation seeks to supply itself with them 
from its own resources; and, so strong is the desire which they 
feel to accomplish this purpose, that they exclude the cheaper foreign 
article for the dearer home production. Witness the English policy 
in regard tocorn. So selfish, in this respect, is the conduct of other 
powers, that, in some instances, they even prohibit the produce of the 
industry of their own colonies, when it comes into competition with 
the produce of the parent country. All other countries but our own 
exclude, by high duties, or absolute prohibitions, whatever they can 
respectively produce within themselves. The truth is, and it is in 
vain to disguise it, that we are a sort of independent colonies of Eng- 
land—politically free, commercially slaves. Gentlemen tell us of the 
advantages of a free exchange of the produce of the world. But they 
tell us of what has never existed, does not exist, and perhaps never 
will exist. They invoke us to give perfect freedom on our side, whilst 
in the ports of every other nation, we are met with a code of odious 
restrictions, shutting out entirely a great part of our produce, and 
letting in only so much as they cannot possibly do without. I will 
hereatter examine their favorite maxim, of leaving things to them- 
selves, more particularly. At present I will only say that I too ama 
friend to free trade, but it must be a free trade of perfect reciprocity. 
If the governing consideration were cheapness; if national indepen- 
dence were to weigh nothing; if honor nothing; why not subsidize 
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foreign powers to defend us? why not hire Swiss or Hessian merce- 
naries to protect us? why not get our arms of all kinds, as we do, in 
part, the Ensim: and clothing of our soldiers, from abroad? We 
should probably consult economy by these dangerous expedients. 

“But, say gentlemen, there are to the manufacturing system some 
inherent objections, which should induce us to avoid its introduction 
into this country; and we are warned by the example of England, 
by her pauperism, by the vices of her population, her wars, &c. It 
would be a strange order of Providence, if it were true, that he 
should create necessary and indispensable wants, and yet should ren- 
der us unable to supply them without the degradation or contamina- 
tion of our specie 

Pauperism is, in general, the effect of an overflowing population. 
Manuiactures may undoubtedly produce a redundant wed ta me but 
0 may commerce, and so may agriculture. In this respect they are 
alike ; and from whatever cause the disproportion of a population to 
the subsisting facuity of a country may proceed, its effect of pauper- 
ism is the same. Many parts of Asia wi ould exhibit, perhaps, as af- 
flicting etlects of an extreme prosecution of the agric lied system, 
is England can possibly furnish, respecting the manufacturing. It 
is not, however, fair to argue from these extreme cases, against either 
the one system or the other. There are abuses incident to every 
branch of industry, to every profession. It would not be thought very 
just or wise to arraign the honorable professions of law and physic, 
because the one produces the pettifogger, and the other the quack. 
Even in England it has been established, by the diligent search of 








Colquhoun, trom the most authentic evidence, the judicial records of 
the country, that the instances of crime were much more numerous 


in the agricultural than in the manufacturing districts; thus proving 
that the cause of wretchedness and vice in that country was to be 
sought for, not in this or that sy stem, so much as in the fact of the 
density of its population. France resembles this country more than 
England, in respect to the employments of her population; and we 
do not find that there is any thing in the condition of the manufactur- 
ing portion of it, which ought to dissuade us from the introduction of 
it into our own country. But even F rance has not that great security 
against the abuses of the manufacturing system, against the eflects 
of too great a density of population, which we possess in our waste 
lands. While this resource exists, we have nothing to apprehend. 
Do capitalists give too low wages; are the laborers too crowded and 
in danger of starving ?—the unsettled lands will draw off the redun- 
daney, and leave the others better provided for. If an unsettled 
province, such as Texas, for example, could, by some convulsion of 
nature, be wafted alongside of, and attached to, the island of Great 
Britain, the instantaneous eflect would be, to draw off the redundant 
portion of the populi ition, and to render more comfortable both the 
ye pat ind those whom they would leave behind. I am aware 
that while the public domain is an ackn¢ »wledged security against the 
abuses of the manufacturing, or any other system, it constitutes, at 
the same time, an impediment, in the opinion of some, to the success 
of manufacturing industry, by its tendency to prevent the reduction 
of the wages of labor. Those who urge this objection, have their 
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eyes too much fixed on the ancient system of manufacturing, when 
manual labor was the principal instrument which it employed. Dur- 
ing the last half century, since the inventions of Arkwright, and the 
jong train of improvements which followed, the labor of machinery is 
principally used. I have understood, from sources of information 
which I believe to be accurate, that the combined force of all the ma- 
chinery employed by Great Britain, in manufacturing, is equal to the 
labor of one hundred millions of able-bodied men. If we suppose the 
aggregate of the labor of all the individuals which she employs in 
that branch of industry to be equal to the united labor of two mil- 
lions of able-bodied men, (and I should think it does not exceed it,) 
machine labor will stand to manual labor, in the proportion of one 
hundred to two. There cannot be a doubt that we have skill and en- 
terprise enough to command the requisite amount of machine power. 

“There are, too, some checks to emigration from the settled parts 
of our country to the waste lands of the west. Distance is one, and 
it is every day becoming greater and greater. There exists, also, a 
natural repugnance (felt less, it is true, in the United States than 
elsewhere, but felt even here) to abandoning the place of our nativity. 
Women and children, who could not migrate, and who would be 
comparatively idle if manufactures did not exist, may be profitably 
employed in them. This is a very great benefit. 1 witnessed the 
advantage resulting from the employment of this description of our 
population, in a visit which I lately made to the Waltham manufac- 
tory, near Boston. There, some hundreds of girls and boys were 
occupied in separate apartments. The greatest order, neatness and 
apparent comfort, reigned throughout the whole establishment. The 
daughters of respectable farmers,—in one instance I remember, the 
daughter of a senator in the State legislature, were usefully employ- 
ed. They would come down to the manufactory, remain js we 
some months, and return, with their earnings, to their families, to as- 
sist them throughout the year. But one instance had occurred, I was 
informed by the intelligent manager, of doubtful conduct on the part 
of any of the females, and, after she was dismissed, there was reason 
to believe that injustice had been done her. Suppose that establish- 
ment to be destroyed, what would become of all the persons who are 
there engaged so beneficially to themselves, and so usefully to the 
State? Can it be doubted that, if the crowds of little mendicant 
boys and girls who infest this edifice, and assail us, every day, at its 
very thresholds, as we come in and go out, begging for a cent, were 
employed in some manufacturing establishment, it would be better 
for them and the city? Those who object to the manufacturing 
system should recollect, that constant occupation is the best security 
for innocence and virtue, and that idleness is the parent of vice and 
crime. They should contemplate the laboring poor with employment, 


and ask themselves what would be their condition without it. If 


there are instances of hard task-masters among the manufacturers, 
so also are there in agriculture. The cause is to be sought for, not 


in the nature of this or that system, but in the nature of man. If 


there are particular species of unhealthy employment in manufac- 
tures, 80 there are in agriculture also. There has been an idle attempt 
to ridicule the manufacturing system, and we have heard the expres- 
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sion, ‘spinning-jenny tenure.’ It is one of the noblest inventions of 
human skill. It has diffused comforts among thousands who, without 
it, would never have enjoyed them; and _ millions yet unborn will 
bless the man by whom it wasinvented. Three important inventions 
have distinguished the last half century, each of whieh, if it had 
happened at long intervals of time from the other, would have been 
sufficient to constitute an epoch in the progress of the useful arts. 
The first was that of Arkwright; and our own country is entitled 
to the merit of the other two. The world is indebted to Whitney for 
the one, and to Fulton for the other. Nothing is secure against the 
shafts of ridicule. What would be thought of a man who should 
speak of a cotton-gin tenure, or a steamboat tenure?” 


We next introduce an extract from his speech on the 
Compromise Bill, at p. 153. There are passages in this 
speech that makes us respect and admire the man, however 
strongly we may be opposed to certain political principles 
he advocates : 


“Taking this view of the subject, South-Carolina is doing nothing 
more, except that she is doing it with more rashness, than some other 
States have done—that respectable State, Ohio, and, if 1 am not mis- 
taken, the State of Virginia also. An opinion prevailed some years 
ago, that if you put the laws of a State into a penal form, you could 
oust federal jurisdiction out of the, limits of that State, because the 
State tribunals had an exclusive jurisdiction over penalties and 
crimes, and it was inferred that no federal ¢ourt could wrest the an- 
thority from them. According to that principle, the State of Ohio 
passed the laws taxing the branch of the United States Bank, and 
high penalties were to be enforced against every person who should 
attempt to defeat her taxation. The question was tried. It happened 
to be my lot to be counsel at law to bring the suit against the State, 
and to maintain the federal authority. The trial took place in the 
State of Ohio; and it is one of the many circumstances which re- 
dounds to the honor of that patriotic State, she submitted to the fed- 
eral force. I went to the office of the public treasury myself, to which 
was taken the money of the Bank of the United States, it having re- 
mained there in sequestration until it was peaceably rendered, in obe- 
dience to the decision of the court, without any appeal to arms. In 
a building which I had to pass in order to reach the treasury, 1 saw 
the most brilliant display of arms and musquetry that I ever saw in 
my life; but not one was raised or threatened to be raised against the 
due execution of the laws of the United States, when they were then 
enforced. In Virginia (but | am not sure that I am, correct inthe 
history of it,) there was a case of this kind. Persons owere liable to 
penalties for selling lottery tickets. Itwas contended that the State 
tribunals had an exclusive jurisdiction over the subject. The case 
was brought before the Supreme Court—the parties were a Mr. My- 
ers and somebody else, and it decided, as it must always decide, no 
matter what obstruction—no matter what the State law ma be, the 

constitutional laws of the United States must follow and defeat it, in 
its attempt to arrest the federal arm in the exercise of its lawful au- 
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thority. South-Carolina has attempted—and, I repeat it, in a much 
more offensive way, attempted to defeat the execution of the laws of 
the United States. But it seems that, under all the circumstances of 
the case, she has, for the present, determined to stop here, in order 
that, by our legislation, we may prevent the necessity of her advan- 
cing any further. But there are other reasons for the expediency of 
legislation at this time. Although I came here impressed with a 
different opinion, my mind has now become reconciled. 

“The memorable first of February is past. I confess I did feel an 
unconquerable repugnance to legislation until that day should have 
passed, because of the consequences that were to ensue. I hoped 
that the day would go over -well, I feel, and I think that we must 
all confess, we breathe a freer air than when the restraint was upon 
as. But this is not the only consideration. South-Carolina has prac- 
tically postponed her ordinance, instead of letting it go into effect, till 
the fourth of March. Nobody who has noticed the course of events, 
can doubt that she will postpone it by still farther legislation, if Con- 
gress should rise without the settlement of this question. I was 
going to say, my life on it, she will postpone it to a period subsequent 
to the fourth of March. It is in the natural course of events. South- 
Carolina must perceive the embarrassments of her situation. She 
must be desirous—it is unnatural to suppose that she is not—to re- 
main in the Union.. What! a State whose heroes in its gallant an- 
cestry fought so many glorious battles along with those of the other 
States of this Union—a State with which this confederacy is linked 
by bonds of such a powerful, character! I have sometimes fancied 
what would be her condition if she goés out of this Union; if her five 
hundred thousand people should at once be thrown upon their own 
resources. She is out of the Union. What is the consequence? She 
is an independent power. What then does she do? She must have 
armies and fleets, and an expensive government—have foreign mis- 
sions—she must raise taxes—enact this very tariff, which has driven 
her out of the Union, in order to enable her to raise money, and to 
sustain the attitude of an independent power. If she should have no 
force, no navy to protect her, she would be exposed to piratical in- 
cursions. Their neighbor, St. Domingo, might pour down a horde 
of pirates on her borders, and desolate her plantations. She must 
have her embassies, therefore must she have arevenue. And, let me 
tell you, tliere is another consequence—an inevitable one ; she has a 
certain Cescription of persons, recognized as property south of the 
Potomac, and west of the Mississippi, which would be no longer re- 
cognized as such, except within their own limits. This species of 
property would sink to one-half of ifs present value, for it is Louisia- 
na and the south-western States which are her great market. 

“But I will not dwell on this topic any longer. I say it is utterly 
impossible that South-Carolina ever desired, for a moment, to become 
a separate and independent State. If the existence of the ordinance, 
while. an act of Congress is pending, is to be considered as a motive 
for not"passing that law, why, this would be found to be a sufficient 
reason for preventing the passing of any laws. South-Carolina, by 
keeping the shadow ofan ordinance even before us, as she has it in 
her power to postpone it from time to time, would defeat our legisla- 
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tion forever. I would repeat that, under all thecircumstances of the 
case, the condition of South-Carolina is only one of the elements ofa 
combination, the whole of which, together, constitutes a motive of 
action which renders it expedient to resort, during the present session 
of Congress, to some measure, in order to quiet and tranquillize the 
country. 

“If there be any who want civil war—who want to see the blood 
of any portion of our countrymen spilt—I am notone of them. I 
wish to see war of no kind; but, above all, I do not desire tosee a 
civil war. When war begins, whether civil or foreign, no human 
sight is competent to foresee when, or how, or where it is to termin- 
ate. But when a civil war shall be lighted up in the bosom of, our 
own happy land, and armies are marching, and commanders are win- 
ning their victories, and fleets are in motion on our coast—tell me, if 
you can, tell me if any human being can tell its duration. God alone 
snows where such a war would end: In what a state will be left 
our institutions? In what state our liberties? I want no war; above 
all, no war at home. 

“Sir, I repeat, that I think South-Carolina has been rash, intem- 
perate, and greatly in the wrong; butI do not want to disgrace her, 
nor any othermember of this Union. No: I do not desire to see the 
lustre of one single star dimmed, of that glorious confederacy which 
constitutes our political system ; still less do 1 wish to see it blotted 
out, and its light obliterated forever. Has not the State of South- 
Carolina been one of the members of this Union in ‘days that tried 
men’s souls?’ Have not her ancestors fought alongside our ances- 
tors? Have we not, conjointly, won together many a glorious battle ? 
If we had to go into a civil war with such a State, how would it ter- 
minate? Wherever it should have terminated, what would be her 
condition? If she should ever return to the Union, what would be 
the condition of her feelings and aflections ; what the state of the heart 
of her people? She has been with us before, when her ancestors 
mingled in the throng of battle, and as I hope our posterity will min- 
gle with hers, for ages and centuries to come, in the united defence 
of liberty ; and for the honor and glory of the Union, I do not wish to 
see her degraded or defaced as a member of this confederacy.” 


The two succeeding extracts are specimens of that ear- 
nest eloquence for which Mr, Clay is distinguished, and 
which, if read, require no apology for introducing them— 
no comment on them when read. The extracts will be found 
at pp. 566, 567: 

“Mr. President, I have been accused of ambition, often accused of 
ambition. I believe, however, that my accusers will be generally 
found to be political opponents, or the friends of aspirants in whose 
way I was supposed to stand, and it was thought, therefore, necessa- 
ry to shove me aside. I defy my enemies to point out any act or in- 
stance of my life, in which I have sought the attainment of office by 
dishonorable or unworthy means. Did I display inordinate ambition, 
when, under the administration of Mr. Madison, I deelined a foreign 
mission of the first grade, and an Executive Department, both of 
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which he successively kindly tendered to me? When, under that of 
his successor, Mr. Monroe, I was first importuned (as no one knows 
better than that sterling old patriot, Jonathan Roberts, now threaten- 
ed, as the papers tell us, with expulsion from an office which was 
never filled with more honesty and uprightness, because he declines 
to be a servile instrument,) to accept a Secretaryship, and was after- 
wards offered a carte blanche of all the Foreign missions? At the 
epoch of the election of 1825, I believe no one doubted at Washing- 
ton that, if I had felt it my duty to vote for General Jackson, he 
would have invited me to take charge of a Department. And such 
undoubtedly Mr. Crawford would have done, if he had been elected. 
When the Harrisburg Convention assembled, the general expecta- 
tion was that the nomination would be givento me. It was given to 
the lamented Harrison. Did I exhibit extraordinary ambition when, 
cheerfully acquiescing, I threw myself into «he canvass, and made 
every exertion in my power to ensure it sucress? Was it evidence 
of unchastened ambition in me to resign, as I recently did, my seat 
in the Senate—to resign the Dictatorship, with which my enemies 
had so kindly invested mie, and come home to the quiet walks of pri- 
vate life ? 

“But I am ambitious because some of my counirymen have seen fit 
to associate my name with the succession for the Presidential office. 
Do those who prefer the charge know what I have done, or not done, 
in connection with that object? Have they given themselves the 
trouble to inquire at all into any agency of mine in respect to it? I 
believe not, Itis a subject which I approach with all the delicacy 
which belongs to it, and with a due regard to the dignity of the ex- 
alted station; but on which I shall, at the same time, speak to you, 
my friends and neighbors, without reserve, and with the utmost 
candor. 

“J have prompted none of those movements among the people, of 
which we have seen accounts. As far as I am concerned, they are 
altogether spontaneous, and not only without concert with me, but 
most generally without any sort of previous knowledge on my part. 
That I am thankful and grateful,—profoundly grateful,—for these 
manifestations of confidence and attachment, I will not conceal nor 
deny. But I have been, and mean to remain, a passive, if not indif- 
ferent spectator. I have reached a time of life, and seen enough of 
high official stations, to enable me justly to appreciate their value, 
their cares, their responsibilities, their ceaseless duties. That esti- 
mate of their worth, ina personal point-of view, would restrain me 
from seeking to fill any one, the highest of them, in a scramble of 
doubtful issue, with political opponents, much less with political 
friends. ThatI should feel greatly honored by a call from a majority 
of the People of this country, to the highest office within their gift, 
I shall not deny; nor, if my health were preserved, might I feel at 
liberty to decline a summons so authoritative and commanding. But 
I icers most solemnly that I have not, up to this moment, deter- 
mined whether | will consent to the use of my name or not as a can- 
didate for the Chief Magistracy. Thatis a grave question, which 
should be decided by all attainable lights, which, I think, is not ne- 
cessary yet to be decided, and a decision of which | reserve to my- 
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sel’, as far as I-can reserve it, until the period arrives when it ought 
to be solved. That period has not, as | think, yet arrived. When it 
does, an 4 Sige survey of the whole ground should be taken, the 
state of public opinion properly considered, and one’s personal con- 
dition, physical and intellectual, duly examined and weighed. In 
thus announcing a course of conduct for myself, it is hardly necessa- 
ry toremark that it issno part of my purpose to condemn, or express 
any opinion whatever upon those Asad movements which have 
been made, or may be contemplated, in respect to the next election 
of a President of the United States. 

“If to have served my country, during a long series of years, with 
fervent zeal and tens fidelity, in seasons of peace and war, at 
home and abroad, in the Legislative Halls and in an Executive De- 
partment,—if to have labored most sedulously to avert the embar- 
rassment and distress which now overspread this Union; and when 
they came, to have exerted myself anxiously, at the extra session, and 
at this, to devise healing remedies,—if to have desired to introduce 
economy and reform in the general administration, curtail enormous 
Executive power, and amply provide, at the same time, for the wants 
of the Government and the wants of the People, by a Tariff which 
would give it revenue and them protection —if to have earnestly 
sought to establish the bright but too rare example of a party in 
power, faithful to its promises and pledges made sine out of power ; 
if these services, exertions and endeavors justify the accusation of 
ambition, I must plead guilty to the charge. 

“I have wished the good opinion of the world ; but I defy the most 
malignant of my enemies to show that I have attempted to gain it by 
any low or grovelling arts, by any mean of unworthy sacrifices, by 
the violation of any of the obligations of honor, or by a breach of 
any of the duties which 1 owed to my country.” 


In fine pathos Mr. Clay has no superior; we should doubt 
whether it would be too much to say he had no equal. In 
his allusions to his own fortunes,—his narrative of his early 
misery,—his story of his rise——and the “still, small voice of 
gratitude,” that seems to falter in its utterance, until the heart 
from whence it comes thaws the chilling reserve,—in ‘all 
these his eloquence is both simple and moving, without dis- 
guise, fresh from the heart. Unresisting, we are content to 
be borne away in the tide of pure feelings he is expressing, 
for we know that however much we are affected, the orator 
speaks as if in the presence of his God. 

It is very seldom that we are furnished with a finer vindi- 
cation of one’s self, than can be found in the address of Mr. 
Clay to his constituents, in reply to the famous charge of 
bribery and corruption made against him in the Presidential 
contest of 1825. We wellremember the time when, in the 
heat and contest of the battle, it seemed to us that the charge 
was triumphantly sustained, and that Mr. Clay, in the eye 
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of posterity, would be forever disgraced. But time, and a 
more even temper, have produced, here, all the results that 
his best friends could desire, and, fresh from the perusal of 
this defence, we are ready to give him, if indeed he now re- 
quires it, the verdict of acquittal. What is most remarkable, 
is the truthfulness which is stamped upon every line. It is 
the production of one who seemed to feel that he was not 
writing for a day, or for those who were then around him, 
but for those who were to come on the stage. It is an ar- 
gument to be read and admired by those who would hear the 
charge, and pronounce their decision, when the subject of the 
discussion has laid his head upon his mound of earth, and his 
spirit passed from its earthly tenement to a purer habitation. 

It is a matter of no small difficulty to compare these dis- 
tinguished men, so as to agree in the superiority of the one 
over the other. Both are eminent—and each Is superior to 
the other inthe department which they have respectively 
allotted to themselves. ‘There is little exaggeration in say- 
ing, that they are the masters of this Western world, and 
each supreme in his own dominions. Both are eminently 
skilled in controversy, but each combats in his own. mode. 
The one wields the mighty battle-axe of Richard—the other 
the blade of Saladin. The one is worthy of the heroic me- 
morial which Poetry has given to the armor and courage of 
Roderick Dhu,—the other no less worthy of the fame of Fitz 
James, “whose blade was sword and shield.” As an exposi- 
tor of constitutional law, Mr. Calhoun is superior to Mr. 
Clay,—in closeness of reasoning, in the refinement of lan- 
guage, in the microscopic vision which detects discrepancies 
that lie hidden from the common gaze, in the power of deep 
and»searching analysis, which, like the diving-bell, carries 
him into the bosom of the deep, and enables him to bring up 
buried treasure to enrich himself and all who listen to him— 
in fine, in his power asa philosophical enquirer of the truth, 
Mr. Calhoun has no superior, perhaps no equal. Inferior in 
originality, Mr. Clay is certainly not inferior in the power 
of illustration. Giving greater latitude to feeling, his argu- 
ment seldom appears so remarkable for the closeness of his 
logic ; yet we shall always find it a brilliant commentary on 
his subject. His speeches on many of the contested subjects 
of the day, are of the finest kind. ‘That on the subject of 
Internal Improvements, and that upon the Tariff, as argu- 
ments, can scarcely be surpassed by any printed speeches of 
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which we have any record. In administrative offices, both 
have given evidence of ability of the very highest order. 
Mr. Clay, as Secretary of War, and a negotiator of the treaty 
of Ghent, supported himself with an ability that entitled him 
to the universal admiration which he received. And Mr. 
Calhoun is admitted, in his direction of the war bureau, to 
have exhibited administrative powers of the highest order, 
entitling him to be considered a statesman whose efficiency 
in practice is equal to his brillianey in theory. 

To the high fame which each has aleady earned, there can 
be but little increase. ‘The memory of their deeds, will live 
after them. And when they shall have passed away, the 
principles which they have combated with each other, will 
still divide the opinions of posterity, and their names will be 
familiar, when their bodies shall be mingled with the dust. 





Arr. IV.—1. Collections of the Georgia Historical Society. 
Vol. 1. Savannah: 1840. 
2. Manuscripts of Don Manuel de Montiano, 1740. 


History, which should be the faithful record of the real 
occurrences or facts of by-gone ages, condensed, and purified 
for the instruction and guidance of after times, is, unfortu- 
nately for mankind, too generally the work of ardent tem- 
peraments, whose natural propensities have led them, like 
Doctor Johnson when reporting. speeches made in Partia- 
ment, always to give their own friends the best of the ar- 
gument, the more especially when they treat of that last 
argument of Sovereigns—war, and the circumstances of 
war—thus throwing us upon philosophy, which reconciles 
doubts, perplexities, obscurities, and absurdities, rather by 
deductions from results produced, than by a rigid adherence 
to alledged causes. We search for truth through the mazes 
of skepticism, and establish our belief in facts upon a disbelief 
of the narration of the profane author, who alone has recorded 
the events of hisage. Conquerors, on destroying nations, or 
opposing factions, destroyed also their archives—in many 
cases their language,—leaving us to grope in darkness for the 
story of remote generations, wiser, more polished, and farther 
advanced in the arts, than their barbarous successors. Men 
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have written history for ages, and men have read history for 
ages; but it has remained for profound scholars of France, 
Italy, and Germany, in our day, to teach men how to under- 
stand history. 

The powerful victor nation, is represented as unambitious, 
unoppressive, and the perfect ideal of good faith, while the 
weak is ever faithless, turbulent and aggressive, returning, at 
all, times, the most unnatural treachery, for the most un- 
bounded generosity. If Rome has been destroyed by Car- 
thage, who would have ever heard of “Punic faith?” On 
the contrary; might we not have heard of the Romans, only 
as a horde of home-despising, marauding soldiers, despoilers 
of the fair things of the earth, wanton barbarians, whom the 
gods annihilated for their avaricious atrocities ?- What would 
have been the consequences to mankind, had the merchant 
nation, thus early have destroyed the military? Might not 
the descendants of Hiram of Tyre, end of those skilful 
navigators his townsmen, have crossed the broad Atlantic, 
and opened new worlds, before the Christian era, while civi- 
lization marching onward with peace, commerce, and the 
arts, would have escaped that chaos which marked the de- 
cline of Roman greatness, and those darker ages which 
ensued, shadowing with a dark mantle of ignorance and 
superstition all the mental illumination of mankind. 

Who were the proprietors of those ponderous vestiges of 
a mighty people in Central, and South-America? Can the 
naked Indian, in his half-thatched rancho, pointing to a splen- 
did edifice, rich in the gorgeous sculpture of ancient days, 
say, “that was the mansion of my ancestor?” Can any of 
the race of Indian Rancheros, pointing to Uxmal, Palenque, 
or Copan, exclaim, “those were the palaces of our kings?” 
If so, written evidence can be found in public archives, or 
private hands, in the Spanish possessions, or those which 
once were possessions of Spain. If not, we must await the 
reading of these mysterious tablets, on which a doomed and 
forgotten people have carefully transmitted a history, that to 
its discoverers, is as unintelligible as though smooth slabs 
were found in the place of highly laboured symbols, memo- 
rials, as they doubtless are, of heroic deeds, and the concen- 
trated wisdom of unknown men, in an unknown time. 

It is not by written words, not by the simple text, who- 
ever may be its author, or however elaborately it may be 
wrought, that we are to judge of what the world has been, 
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through its changeful vicissitudes of doubtful prosperity, and 
real desolation, but it is by a comparison of all the books, and 
all the relics, handed down by those who have preceded us 
in the pathway of life, that the rational mind must decide the 
curious problem which makes the world what we find it. 

In the first volume of Collections published by the Georgia 
Historical Society, thee is a life of Oglethorpe, the founder 
of the Colony ot Georgia; and one would suppose, that on 
tracing the connection of a man so distinguished, with that 
important enterprise, due researches would be made, to throw 
light upon whatever might be obseure in the memoirs left 
behind him. The writer, however, forgetful that the unsuc- 
cessful in enterprises, not having always like Xenophon, the 
glory of the retreat of a ten thousand to record, are seldom 
anxious to preserve records of their failure, has contented 
himself in regard to one most important event, to Carolina 
and Georgia, with transcribing a short, and barren narrative, 
oft before repeated, without enquiring in a matter of such 
lively interest, what further information could be obtained. 
We allude to the invasion of Florida by General Oglethorpe 
in 1740, with regulars raised expressly for his new Colony, 
aud militia from Carolina. 

In the public archives at St. Augustine,'remain preserved, 
in the original Spanish, copies of the reports, and letters, of 
Justis and Montiano, Governors of East Florida, to the 
Governor of Cuba (of which Florida was a dependency) 
from the year 1737 to the year 1741, which cover several 
hundred sheets. ‘There they remain as when first written, 
except that the worm has c laimed her tribute in many per- 
forations, and even the ink has in places eaten through the 
substance, on which it was laid to preserve a memorial. Not 
written for the public eye, or for party effect; but the confi- 
dential official reports of a subordinate, to a superior, they 
are entitled to the highest credence ; and very different would 
have been the opinion of our forefathers, concerning Spanish 
power, could they have been exhibited to the Colonial Le- 
gislatures one hundred years ago, as freely as they have 
lately been exhibited to us. 

Florida is now a portion of our Union. Her history is 
our history, and therefore, from what may be called the Diary 
of Montiano, the cotemporary of Ogle thorpe, (for his reports 
contain a running detail of occurrences,) we we translated 
his own statement of his position in Florida, as a thing 
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interesting in itself, and useful in reconciling the conflicting 
statements, of our own writers of the same period. 

Neither the author of the “Life of Oglethorpe,” nor Car- 
roll, in his “Historical collections of South-Carolina,” make 
any mention of an invasion of Florida, about the close of the 
year 1739; but Bancroft, upon the authority of the Moravian 
ministers then settled in Georgia, say# that Oglethorpe en- 
tered Florida in the first week of 1740, and captured two 
— places of the Spaniards, which were the outposts of 

Augustine. ‘lo show what the Spaniards knew of this 
invasion, we publish Montiano’s diary entire, and as an 
apology for its length, would remark, that it is interesti ng, as 
furnishing information upon an event that has been over- 
looked, and as exhibiting a specimen of the minute reports, 
which the once haughty monarchy of Spain, expected from 
the despotic rulers of her distant possessions. It will be 
seen that no outposts of St. Augustine were taken ; but only 
Picolata, which is eighteen miles west of it, on the right bank 
of the river St. John, and Papo on the opposite, two small 
wooden defences, the first garrisoned by seven men, and the 
other by a Sergeant, and ten men, intended for the protection 
of runners, carrying despatches to St. Marks, against hostile 
Indians. ‘They had resisted several attacks, and if we had 
only this Spanish report, there would be a_ possibility, that 
their destruction was entirely the work of Indians ; the pre- 
senee of white men, and vessels, being exaggerations of the 
Leoats ; but Bancroft, expressly says, that Oglethorpe went 
to Charleston for reinforcements, after making this expedition. 
[t will be noticed that Montiano put down without comment, 
each report as delivered. 

“I have now to inform your Lordship, that on the 22d of December, 
there arrived at this place, a cavalry soldier, of the guard of St. John 

sar, which is about twe Ive leagues north of this plac e, who says, 
that he saw the tracks of 25 or 35 men, at the small creeks about halt 
way of the road; and immediately another cavalry soldier of the 
same guard, came with the ne we, that one of our Indians had repor- 
ted, that on the Banks of the - Johns, he had seen the tracks of 
more than three hundred vide men.’ 

“On the 23d, arrived at this place the Cornet (Alferez) of cavalry 
Don Lorenzo Joseph de Leon, and one soldier, with report of having 
see ang! the same small creeks, a great number of Indians, and w hite 
pe 0 { 

“On the 24th, held a council to decide whether it would be advisa- 
ble to demolish the fort of Diego, or reinforce it, and whether our 
force was sufficiently strong to attack the enemy. We resolved to 
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send a relief of eleven men, and that it would not be expedient te 
weaken this garrison, for the reasons set forth in the minutes of the 
council. The same day, commenced works for the security, and de- 
fence of the place.” 

“On the 25th, there came a horseman, and some of our Indians, 
bringing intelligence, that they had discovered the fresh tracks of 30 
men, at the distance of four leagues from this place; and notice from 
the father, Doctrinero (Indian teacher or curate) Gomez of the vil- 
lage of Ayamon, where the Indians of Pozatalaca established them- 
selves last year to cultivate more fertile lands, that they had discov- 
ered in the neighbourhood of that place, seven or eight leagues from 
this, about 10 Uchises Indians. 

“On the 26th, sent the Cornet of cavalry, Don Alonzo Joseph, to 
scout the country, and gather all the cattle possible, to be crossed to 
St. Anastatia Island; also sent out four Indians to scout, charging 
them with the promise of twenty-five dollars to make prisoner of an 
Englishman, or hostile Indian. In the afternoon, the Cornet returned 
with 93 head of cattle, and I sent the Sub-lieutenant Don Manuel 
Garcia, with boats, to cut stakes for different uses of the Royal ser- 
vice, and for the defence of the place.” 

“On the 27th, despatched the Ensign (Alferez) Don Antonio So- 
lana, to gather in the horses. Don Cristobal de Torres, Bartolome 
Ramirez, and other residents went out on their own aflairs. Char- 
ged Don Franciseo Menendez, and other residents, to cross the cattle 
to St. Anastatia Island. Sent the Indian Juan Ignacio, with five 
other Indians, to the river of Picolata, which is that called St. Johns, 
to observe the movements of the enemy.” 

“On the 28th, sent out four other Indians by land, who went on their 
own affairs ; and in the night, two of the Indians who went with Juan 
Ignacio, returned with the news, that on that day, the fort of Picolata 
was attacked by 240 English, and Indians, and that its garrison of 
seven men, had defended it valiantly, from ten in the morning, till 5 
inthe afternoon. The enemy were now retiring disgracefully.” 

“On the 29th, despatched the Chief Chislala, with eight chosen 
Indians, to scout the country, and charged to make prisoner of a hos- 
tile Indian, or Englishman, alive. This same day, came one of the 
soldiers who was in the attack on the fort of Picolata, and with him 
came the Indians Juan Ignacio, and Juan Savina, who say, that those 
who attacked the fort, were 150 English, and 30 Indians, that our 
damage was the wounding of the artillery-man (artillero,) and that 
two of the enemy were seen to fall; one of whom appeared to be an 
officer, for he wore a trimmed hat, and was taken off by four men. 
The soldier informs me, that they battered (batido) with four mor- 
tars of small bombs (Grenadas Reales) and represents that none fell 
in the fort.” 

“On the 30th, arrived the before mentioned Father, Doctrinero, of 
Ayamon with news, that on the 29th they killed Uchises Indians at 
Fayannisca, in the neighbourhood of that town. This day four Indi- 
ans who went out on the 26th, returned, and informed me, that having 
been at St. Mateo, which is on the St. Johns, they saw the tracks of 
Indians who roamed about there, and though they made every exer- 
tion to discover whether they had made, or were constructing a fort in 
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the vicinity of that river, they could only see boats that came, and 
went from the Banks of the St. Johns, and saw in them whites, and 
Indians.” 

“On the 4th of January, 1740, the Chief, Chislala returned with all 
his Indians, and assured me that having been at St. Johns, a place 
which they know very well, they saw only the camps (ranchos) where 
the Indians had been, and that there were 134 of them. They made 
thirty-six fires, which covered the English, who were in number 200.” 

“On the 7th, despatched Juan Ignacio, and Geronimo, with three 
other Indians, each to scout, and examine the landing places.” 

“On the 8th, the artillery man, wounded at Picolata, died. This 
same day, dispatched Don Pedro Lamberto, with 25 horsemen of his 
company, 25 infantry, and 30 Indians and free negroes, (of those who 
are fugitives from the English Colonies) to scout the country, and 
use diligence to capture an Indian scout who is supposed to be in this 
neighbourhood.” 

“On the 13th, am informed by the Father of the before mentioned 
town of Ayamon, that at 9 in the morning, they were attacked by 46 
Uchises Indians, who badly wounded, and scalped an Indian who was 
outside the fort.” 

“On the 18th, the Indian Juan Ignacio returned with some of his 
Indians, and report having seen on the St. John’s river, at a place 
called St. Nicholas, 12 vessels (embarcaciones) comprising 3 schoon- 
ers, 2 sloops, and 7 flat boats (piraguas); and there came on them 
700 men. This day, despatched two dragoons, and two Indians, to 
see if the vessels landed people at Salamatoto, and the two Indians 
to pass to Picolata, to watch the movements of the enemy.” 

“On the 19th, the Indian Geronimo, companion of Juan Ignacio re- 
turned, to report that he had seen on the St. Johns, two boats which 
kept in the middle of the river, to discover if any armament of ours 
entered at the bar. In that case one would be detached to alarm the 
English Colonies, and the other to alarm the 12 vessels at St. Nicho- 
las. The Indians returned who went out yesterday, and say, they 
went near to Picolata and could see nothing ; afterwards, it was dis- 
covered that these two Indians did not go half the way. The two 
dragoons reconnoitered the Lake of Nicoloa, and finding it unoccu- 
pied returned.” 

“On the same 19th day, despatched Laurcano Solana, Sergeant of 
dragoons, with eight soldiers, and four Indians, to discover if the be- 
fore mentioned landings on the Picolata River held out, and whether 
they bad taken the fort of Pupo.” 

“On the 20th, the Sergeant returned at 1 in the morning, with re- 
port of having seen a great number of men, and fires, but being night 
the position of the lights prevented his seeing the fort, nor can he say 
precisely how many men there were.” 

“On the same day, despatched Juan Ignacio, and eleven Indians, 
to make a proper reconnoisance, and endeavor to take an Indian, or 
Englishman, alive.” 

“On the 21st, the Indian Juan Ignacio returned with his party, and 
assured me, that on arriving at Picolata, they found the fort in ashes, 
and from there, saw the English vessels near the Fort of Papo. 
That all about it, were many people in Rep Coats (Casacas 
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Encarnadas, ) and that the said fort was in the hands of the enemy, for 
they saw — people go out and in, both above and below.” 

“On the 22d, despatched Diego de Espinosa, who is a resident of 
this place, well acquainted with the country, to reconnoitre, and mark 
the landings of St. Johns, St. Mateo, and St. Nicholas.” 

“On the 24th, Diego de Espinosa returned, with his six dragoons 
that accompanied him, who reports that he saw three soldiers’ tents 
on the St. Johns, opposite St. Nicholas (now Jacksonville.) He en- 
deavored to get near to discover what they contained, but hearing the 
discharge of a gun, which appeared to be a signal that his party was 
discovered, he retired quickly, that they should not cut off his retreat.” 

“On the 27th, despatched the Lieutenant, Don Romauldo Ruiz del 
Moral, with 25 horsemen, 25 Indians and 25 free negroes, to scour 
the country, reconnoitring Picolata and Papo, with the greatest cir- 
cumspection, and precaution. To endeavor to make prisoner of an 
Indian, or Englishman alive, by attacking those on this side (of the 
St. Johns) if it could be done, with the prudence necessary in a vigi- 
lant march, and exact examination or the river, in order to estimate 
the number of people on this side.” 

“On the 29th, the Lieutenant Don Romauldo Ruiz del Moral re- 
turned with his party, with report that when they reached Picolata, 
they could not on account of rain and fog, inform themselves of the 
state of the Papo, but they thought they both saw it, and heard the 
sound of a drum from it.”—MSS. of Montiano. 


The enclosure containing the foregoing, is dated 31st of 
January, and a schooner was despatched to carry it to Cuba. 


Montiano a brave, cool, circumspect officer, zealous for the 
honor of his King and country, and who had long foreseen 
the intentions of Oglethorpe, makes no further mention of the 
enemy ; but considering them in eompiete possession of the 
country outside, confined himself to preparing St. Augustine 
for defence. As the cause of not marching out against them, 
he wisely argues the imprudence of moving against an un- 
known force, which might cut off his retreat, and leave the 
City exposed to capture by sea, or land. Besides, he was 
destitute of every description of water-craft, required on the 
St. Johns, and in urging upon the Governor of Cuba, the 
necessity of sending the proper vessel, makes the following 
remarkable statement. 


“El Rio de San Juan, o Pacolata, es un brazo de mar, de tres 
quatros de legua de ancho, medido exactamente por distintos En- 
generos, que entra por la barra del mismo nombre, y va 4 derra- 
marse, A la entrada de Apalache, o Costa del Sud, segun piensan 
los Indios mas practicos.”— MSS. 

[“The River St. Johns, or Picolata, is an arm of the sea, three 
quarters of a league broad, measured exactly by different Engineers, 
which comes in by the bar of the same name, and discharges at the 
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entrance of Apalache, or Southern Coast; so think the Indians most 
experienced.” —MSS. | 
On first reading this, we in our wisdom, smiled at a pre- 
sumed ignorant credulity of the Spaniard, who continually 
styles his post, “esa Isla” (this Island ;) but upon enquiry of 
persons who have visited the head waters of the St. Johns, 
we think it quite possible that this river was formerly an arm 
of the sea. We are even told that boats have in rainy sea- 
sons, crossed from it to Indian River, or Mosquito Lagoon, 
(both salt water.) Whether this be true, or not, the distance 
between them is very short, (some 10 or 20 miles, flat, and 
intersected by grassy ponds,) and the streams which come 
from the eastward falling into Lake Monroe, or further south, 
must rise in the immediate neighbourhood of those falling 
into Indian River. As to dividing “highlands,” it would be 
more easy to find them on the north-eastern boundary—even 
French diplomacy would be puzzled to discover la ligne des 
Versants ; which phrase, by the by, had it been used, as it 
should have been used, in the treaty of 1783, would have 
saved a world of trouble, to say nothing of another thing 
equally important to considerate republicans—expense. Such 
steam-boats as navigate between this City and Florida, as- 
cend as high as Lake Monroe—we do not remember whether 
they have entered Lake Harney, though the navigation is 
free ; and from any point at, or between these lakes, the cost 
of excavating a canal, which would complete an inland navi- 
gation from the mouth of the St. Johns, in latitude 30 20, 
(and from Charleston) to the bottom of the lagoon called St. 
Lucie Sound, in latitude 27 20, would apparently be insig- 
nificant. If on the other hand this “brazo de mar” ever did 
discharge into the bay of Apalache, or waters now flowing 
into the gulf of Mexico, there can be no utter impossibility of 
making it do so again ; and thus the great national desidera- 
tum of a ship canal across the peninsula, would become a 
work (though long and circuitous) not beyond accomplish- 
ment. The impossibility of a direct ship canal, arises from 
(what writers forget) the want of water to “feed” the higher 
levels. Unless a cut were made trom the Okefenake it would 
be difficult to find it. 

Many persons have written, and if we mistake not, the 
action of Congress has been invoked, on the subject of con- 
necting by a succession of canals, the streams and lagoons 
known as Pablo Creek, North River, Matanzas River, Halifax 
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River, Hillsborongh Lagoon, Indian River, St. Lucie Sound, 
&e., which lay parallel to, and immediately on the east coast 
of the peninsula, thus completing an inland navigation from 
the mouth of the St. Johns, to Cape Florida; but to our view, 
the route by the river claims the earliest attention. In the 
first place, it is nearly made already ; second, it has abun- 
dance of water, which the other has not, to say nothing of 
opposing and uncertain tides ; third, it opens the centre of 
the country, while the other only passes along the skirt ; and 
fourth, the St. Johns zs inland, protected in time of war, while 
the other line parallel, might be commanded by the guns of 
an enemy’s ships. 

But to return to our history. After the invasion by Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe, in a most perilous position was Don Manuel 
de Montiano. English ships of war, the regiment of Ogle- 
thorpe, the militia of Georgia, Carolina, and as he thought, 
of Virginia, with countless bands of Indians, were preparing 
for a deadly descent upon the devoted City for whose defence 
he was responsible ; and there stood he alone, with a small, 
but gallant detachment, far away from any Spanish posses- 
sion, on an isolated place, surrounded by wilderness ; for the 
Spaniards had in Florida simply three military posts, St. 
Augustine, St. Marks, and Pensacola, each distant from the 
other, around which, cultivation was unknown, or nearly so, 
and the people consequently still dependent upon foreign 
places for daily food. ‘T’o the Governor of Cuba, upon whom 
alone he relied for aid, he pourtrays all, in appeals so earnest 
and incessant, that the reader even at this day, cannot but 
sympathise in his distresses. ‘The answers are not preserved, 
but judging from others that we have seen from these hangh- 
ty Spanish superiors, we can imagine them to have been in 
one of the three usual laconic forms. First, “Your requisi- 
tion will be attended to ;” second, “I forwarded supplies late- 
ly, and wonder why you ask again, so soon ;” or third, “We 
are as badly off ourselves.” 

He intimates no apprehension of being vanquished by force 
of arms, however numerous may be his enemy—he doubts 
not his own power of resistance—he breathes no suspicion 
of the determined valor, devotion, or fortitude of his people ; 
but with a population already wretched, surrounded on land 
by hostile Indians, and blockaded by sea, his proud spirit 
shrinks in prospective, at the thought of being compelled 
when reduced by famine, to disgrace the service of the King 
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his Royal master, by the delivery of a City and Province, 
into the hands of his country’s foes. “Mi mayor cuidado,” 
says he, “son los viveres, y si estos no nos vienen, no ha 
duda, que moriromos a mano de la hambre.” In May, he 
writes, “Si no llegando aqui el socorro, a la mas tarde, el 20 
de Junio, parece cosa naturel, que esta Presidio perezca.”— 
[“My greatest anxiety is for provisions, and if these do not 
come to us, there is no doubt we shall all die by the hands 
of hunger.” “If the relief does not arrive here at the latest, 
by the 20th of June, it appears a thing natural, that this place 
must perish.”} 

For four years, there had been no regular appropriation for 
the maintenance of East Florida, payment of the troops, or 
payment of persons employed by Government, the Governor 
was without funds, and the greatest poverty prevailed. Flour 
was brought from Vera Cruz, and St. Domingo, coming al- 
ways dilatorily, like other supplies, in short quantities, and 
at uncertain periods. The inhabitants, destitute of money, 
and for months closed in from the world, were possessed in 
the aggregate of but a trifling stock, and many in their 
wretchedness, even before the formal siege, were seen beg- 
ging their bread, from door to door. In May, Montiano had 
but 213 barrels of flour—but one month’s supply, as the 
service required of him daily rations for 1046 persons. 'To 
Cuba alone were his eyes directed, but relief, notwithstanding 
his imploring urgency, was delayed until the presence of 
British ships upon the coast, rendered the possibility of throw- 
ing it in, a question more than doubtful. The six galleys, 
which in the “Life of Oglethorpe,” are represented as getting 
in a few days before the arrival of that General, got in on 
the 14th of April, or nearly two months previous. Each 
was mounted with a midship gun (Canon de Craxia,) and 
rendered most important service during the seige. 


“The Castle of St. Augustine, is built of soft stone, with four bas- 
tions, the curtain is 60 yards in length, the parapet 9 feet thick, the 
rampart 20 feet high, casemated underneath for lodgings, arched 
over, and newly made bomb-proof, and they have been for some time 
working on the covert-way, which is nearly finished.”—Life of Og- 
lethorpe, p. 265. 

The curtain of the fort of St. Augustine is only about 40 
yards long, and consequently that above described, would 
cover an area twice greater than the one which did, and does 
actually exist; the parapet is only four and a half feet thick, 
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not one-third of the casemates were then finished, and to this 
day none have been made bomb-proof. 


“This fort has 50 pieces of cannon on it, 16 of which are brass and 
24 pounders.” — Ibid. 


After making a small unfinished fort, so formidable, it was 
but fair to provide artillery for its defence ; but we are ineli- 
ned to consider this another exaggeration. Montiano wrote 
in November, 1737, that he found here no artillery fit for 
service ; or as he expresses it, not a cannon that could stand 
being fired twenty-four hours, nor does he appear to have 
received any, except two 24, two 18, and eight six pounders, 
which came in May, 17 38, with the six slug” guns, subse- 
quently mounted on the galleys to replace six smaller guns 
brought in them, and this is rendered more probable, from 
his writing in January, 1740, for the exact number of carria- 
ges, corresponding to, and suitable for these identical guns : 
furthermore he had but thirty-two artillery-men and but small 
space for mounting guns which are all “on the terre-plein.” 

The fort of St. Augustine is the oldest in the United 
States, for one in so good preservation, and as persons are 
prone to attach to it an undue antiquity, we would state that 
its very plan shows that it could not have been commenced 
much before 1700, (completed in 1756.) It is a small regu- 
lar polygon, of four equal curtains, and four equal bastions, 
(nearly equal,) on flat ground, a little above high water mark, 
which served in 1702 to shelter the inhabitants, during the 
time that Colonel Moore of Carolina, (without artillery) abor- 
tively took possession of the town. In 1737, Montiano found 
merely four naked walls, without any out-work whatever, or 
rather three walls, for the western curtain, and south-west 
bastion were completed by himself. ‘The interior, was,as he 
expresses it, without soul (sin alma,) there were merely some 
dilapidated buildings, used as store-houses, supported by 
props, and ascents ‘to the bastions were in a falling state. 
He had previous to Oglethorpe’s second invasion, with the 
labor of 168 convicts, sentenced to hard labor, mostly from 
Mexico, (he calls them all “Gauchenangos,” a nickname for 
Mexicans,) 11 exiles, and other laborers, in all 200, comple- 
ted eight casemates (there are now three times that number) 
and put the place in some state of defence. ‘There was no 
glacis, or outer work. In August, 1740, he was hurrying on 
the covert- way, and a heavy shot, now seen low down on the 
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eastern curtain, shows that the scarp was then entirely un- 
protected on the water side. Parts of the fort, have to this 
day, been destined to confine prisoners, and many good people 
have discovered traces of the “Inquisition,” but unfortunately 
for modern imagination, the holy office was not extended to 
St. Augustine, a Governor with absolute power over the per- 
sons, and property of every one, being quite sufficient inqui- 
sition for a small place. If visiters find queer-shaped dark 
chambers, queerly situated, they should just remember that 
they are inside of a polygon—not of a tetragon. 

A few years since, a room was discovered, with the door 
walled up, on the north-east bastion, upon which it was im- 
mediately decided, that somebody had been walled in—an 
idea very creditable to imagination, since it is void of any 
other foundation ; and those shrewd gentlemen, who publish 
their travels in the newspapers, have for years converted this 
speculation into a fact. This room which is the safest in the 
fort, may have been used as a powder magazine, or the En- 
glish who were twenty years in possession, may have used it 
as a black-hole, a thing as necessary in their garrisons, as 
daily bread ;- or if the commander, during a bombardment, 
wished to enjoy his cigar and glass of wine with his friends 
peaceably, he might here do so, in comfort. If we remember 
rightly, old Chassé enjoyed himself in one similar, at the 
citadel of Antwerp, a few years ago, until a bomb of a mag- 
nitude theretofore unknown in warfare, broke in upon his 
quiet. ‘Travellers, if not keen-sighted, are at least keen-eared 
mortals, wonderfully prone to discover facts, unknown to the 
“oldest inhabitants.” We doubt not that a stranger might 
know as much of Herculaneum, as the vine-dresser, whose 
cottage stood over its buried palaces; but the recorders of 
flying tours, are apt to repeat on hearsay, which is not ad- 
missable evidence in courts of law, and in many cases should 
be doubtfully received elsewhere. 

However, in return for dashing a vase of incipient mar- 
vellous romance, of men walled iz, we will note that seven 
culprits got out, in 1738, by one of the same loop-holes, that 
Co-a-coo-ché (Wild-cat) escaped from, with 20 followers, in 
1837. Montiano was quite willing that his bad subjects 
should carry their good morals into Georgia, and stay-there 
to teach them—he would not exchange runaway negroes for 
them; but we paid Co-a-coo-ché for coming back with his 
brethren, who within four years after their escape, approached 
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as new to St. Augustine, and killed more people, than the 
whole of Oglethorpe’s army. It would have been well, had 
that door been walled up. 

“The town is entrenched with ten salcent angles, on each of which 
are some cannon. The number of troops now there, are thirteen 
hundred and twenty-four regulars, besides the militia of the town, 
and a few Spanish Indians.” —Jbid. p. 265. 

This is totally incorrect. »Very possibly the town was not 
entrenched af all, or but partially, for Montiano states ex- 
pressly, when Oglethorpe opened his batteries, that it was an 
open field (campo abierto,) with no defence but the fort, and 
shortly before he had expressed his regret, that want of means 
prevented him from running a wall from the fort, to the river 
St. Sebastion, north: of the City, a distance of about five 
hundred yards, where there is now a ditch, and breastwork. 
In August, after the departure of Oglethorpe, he wrote that 
the necessity of completing the covert-way, prevented him 
from commencing the equally important work, of running a 
line of gabions to the same river. East of the City are no 
remains of fortifications—south and west, are but the vestiges 
of a few small redoubts. 

Montiano had 122 men, to man the galleys, and only 613 
on shore, of whom only 462, were regulars ; a woful deduce- 
tion from the English accounts, which sometimes range to 
2,500. By his Return of the 25th March, 1740, they are 
thus enumerated : 

Infantry of the eight Companies, 308 

Do. of the Garrison, : 80 

Artillery, - - - 32 

Cavalry, 42 
—462 
Militia, - - 61 
Armed Indians, . - 50 


Free Negroes, - . : * 40 
—151 


613 
(This is exclusive of the eighty men at St. Marks de Apa- 


lache.) 

Here can be no mistake. Montiano could not much de- 
ceive his superior in Cuba, to whom this return was made, 
even had he been inclined to under-state his force, and more- 
over his interest was the reverse, for he wanted not men, but 
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food; and complained of having already too many mouths 
to feed, namely 1046, which included 200 convicts, and la- 
bourers, the crews of the galleys, troops, and all male and 
female connected with them, or with the government service. 
The total population of St. Augustine at that time, that is to 
say the whole number of mouths to be fed, old and young, 
was but little over 2,400. Subsequently, on the 9th of Au- 
gust, 1740, a corresponding return was made, with a requisi- 
tion for 394 men, to complete the number of 750, which the 
place required, and on the Ist of September, 200 dismoun- 
ted dragoons arrived. 

We are thus precise, because nothing so confuses history, 
or renders the narratives of campaigns so- inexplicable, as 
misrepresentations in respect to the number of combatants 
respectively engaged. . Many of the accounts of that last 
battle of importance—-Waterloo, have more than doubled the 
number of troops, that could on that day, have by any pos- 
sibility been concentrated on the ground. Probably the 
lowest estimate is the most correct for both parties, and this 
can be easily ascertained, by a reference to the rolls, or re- 
turns of the regiments. We once knew of-32 men cold in 
death, for several days awaiting a Catholic burial. There 
were hundreds of witnesses who could name them all, the 
mother, the wife, the sister, the child, were there, claiming 
their own, in the anguish of sudden bereavement; yet this 
32, was magnified into 300 or 400—so published throughout 
the United States,and presently, came an official report from 
a Governor and Captain-general, fixing the precisely ascer- 
tained number, at 125, which report can be now found in 
London, or by a rule nisi, wherever her Majesty may be in 
Fingland, and may serve as the true authority of future au- 
thors. Ifthen we find such variations in events of our own 
times, or under our own eyes, what confidence can we at- 
tach to the statements of ancient days, or distant countries. 
That a body of one thousand vigorous, organized and disci- 
plined men, might cut its way through 300,000 (or less) 
hastily drawn together, as we often read, may be imagined, 
especially if the individuals composing this immense mass, 
have assembled rather to witness a fight, than to act the part 
of fighters; but in countries where there are no Pay-master 
Generals, Quarter-master Generals, waggon train, or stores 
of provisions, it is not to be supposed that such hordes very 
frequently collect, for the certainty of but one result—star- 
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vation. The truth is, writers strangely overlook the power 
of ciphers. In themselves they are nothing ; but when pre- 
ceded by a positive numeral, the addition of one, or two, 
sadly deranges calculation. Men may be born equal, but 
they are quite unequal as mathematicians. We can admit 
that Leonidas had but 300 at Thermopyle, because we are 
partial to low, and probable estimates ; but if Xerxes entered 
Greece, with one-fifth of his reputed army, we must at least 
say, that he embarrassed himself unnecessarily, with quite 
too much company, however good it might be. 

“On the ninth of May, 1740, the General passed over into Florida, 
with four hundred select men of his regiment, and a considerable 


party of Indians, and on the day following, invested Diego, a small 
fort about twenty-five miles north of St. Augustine.”—Jiid. p. 268. 


How comes this mistake in date? The Spanish Governor, 
in minute reports of the 9th, 14th, 15th, and 19th of May, 
makes no mention of Oglethorpe ; but he states (what the 
historians do not) that two English ships of war arrived off 
the port of St. Augustine on the 18th of April, and that a 
blockade had been continued. His galleys had gone out 
against one, and finding her too heavy, retired, and on the 
10th of May, a sloop which he had sent out by the bar of 
Matanzas, the night previous, with six thousand dollars, to 
purchase flour at Gaurico, St. Domingo, was, to his great 
distress, captured by one of the cruisers. On the 11th of 
June, he writes that Diego (not a fort to be invested, but 
merely the station of a picket) was assailed by fifty Indians 
who did not effect an entrance, the report being brought by 
Espinosa’s cattle-keeper ; and subsequently he states that the 
formal seige commenced on the 13th. Now it is impossible 
that Oglethorpe passed a month between Diego and St. Au- 
gustine, and equally impossible that the Spaniard forgot the 

ay of the month, when writing. At first he thought of 
meeting the enemy, but learning that they were much supe- 
rior in force, abandoned the design—the detachment sent * 
out, retired. 

The next letter to the Governor of Cuba, sent by an Indian, 
via St. Marks, dated the 24th of June, is as follows. One 
cannot but admire the undaunted spirit, which fears nothing 
but starvation, and continues asking for bread, amidst a 
storm of something harder than stones. “Surrender” belongs 
hot to this brave man’s vocabulary—his alternatives are food, 
or death. 
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“My Lord (Muy Setior mio,)— 

“Considering that in case this arrives in time to be of any benefit, 
your Lordship may, with reflection upon its contents, take the most 
concerted measures,I give you notice that the enemy remains sta- 
tioned at this bar, and that of Matanzas, and in possession of the Is- 
land of St. Anastatia, and its watch-tower, of all the beach of St. 
Mateo (north point of the harbour,) and maintains a camp at the 
village (Pueblo) of Moses. The shipping with which we are block- 
aded, consists of seven ships of 23 to 30 guns, two brigs of 10 or 12 
guns, six schooners, three sloops, and twelve launches, exclusive of 
boats, and launches belonging to the vessels.”—[He means on the 
coast—all not having been seen; he was told that one at the St. 
John’s bar was a 50 gun ship from Bermuda. } 

“At this moment, which is nine o’clock in the forenoon, the firing 
has commenced with a mortar of small bombs (grenades reales) of 
which some shells have fallen into the fort, but the most have passed 
over to the lines, and beyond them. 

“I assure your Lordship that it is impossible to express the confu- 
sion of this place, for we have here no protection except the fort, and 
all the rest is open field (campo abierto.) The families have aban- 
doned their houses, and come to put themselves under the artillery 
(bajo la artilleria,)—[in the fort we presume,] which is pitiable, 
though nothing gives me anxiety but the want of provisions, and if 
your Lordship for want of competent force, cannot send relief, we 
must all undubitably perish. With this information, 1 am assured 
your Lordship will excuse the hyperboles in which the conflict we are 
in, may be pourtrayed, and hope you will give every attention to 
measures conducing to relieve this eminent peril, as a matter of such 
moment, and of the first service to the King. 

“Tl remain your Lordship’s most obedient, and with assurances of 
regard, I pray God to preserve your Lordship many happy years. 

“St. Augustine, of Florida, 24th June, 1740. 

(Signed) “Manve. DE Monriano. 

“Sefior Don Juan Francisco de Guemes, y Horcasita.” 

[MSS. of Montiano. 


The celebrated sortie on Moses, about two miles from the 
City, is thus described. ‘There is at present but one house 
on the spot, but we know not what might have been its con- 
dition at that time. Montiano, who sets down all with honest 
precision, says, it was capable of considerable defence. The 
affair was very sanguinary. Oglethorpe confined himself 
afterwards to St. Anastatia, the Carolina troops crossed the 
North River, to a point two or three miles distant, and all 
abandoning the main land continued their fire from across 
the water, thus relieving the Spaniards from all danger, on 
their weakest side. 


“I have now to inform your Lordship, that at eleven o’clock on the 
night of Saturday the 25th of June, there sallied from this place, 300 
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men to attack the fort of Moses, which was executed at day-break on 
Sunday morning ; our people passing over it, with the impetuosity of 
such a violent charge, that it fell, leaving 68 dead, (four more were 
found afterwards, ) and 34 were made prisoners. 

“The body of people which maintained this place, was 140 men 
according to some of the prisoners, and 170 according to others. 
They were composed of one Company of Scotch militia (Miliciana 
de Escoses) of 70 men, including their officers, 15 infantry, 40 horse- 
men, and 35 Indians Yuches, and Y uchises, with a white man for 
their chief. This detachment or garrison was commanded by Colo- 
nel Palmer, who with one of his sons was evidently left dead in the 
action. An Indian prisoner affirms positively that he saw Colonel 
Palmer dead, and his head cut off. That he infers that his two sons 
were dead, though he did not see them dead; because he saw their 
hats in the hands of our people; of whom ten have died—among 
them the Ensign, Don Joseph de Aguilera.”"—MSS. 

“In the mean time, the Spanish commander, observing the besieg- 
ers embarrassed in their operations, began to relax, sent out a de- 
tachment of three hundred (six hundred ) men against Col. Palmer ; 
who surprised him at Fort Moesa, and while most of the party lay 
asleep, cut them almost entirely to pieces."—Life of Oglethorpe, 
p. 269. 

Now hear the Spaniard, who subsequently in noticing the 
good conduct of those under his command, writes as follows, 
and as the translation involves military technicalities we in- 
sert the passage, in both languages. ‘The truth is corrobo- 
rated by the death of ten of his men, for people seldom kill 
each other while asleep ; and it is well known that comman- 
ders never exaggerate their own, killed in battle, as the di- 
minution of an army can always be accounted for by returns, 
less disagreeable to a commander’s vanity. 


“Don Antonio Salgado que mando la salidade Moze, obré como 
verdadero oficial, aprovechando que les dieren la discarga para co- 
gerlos disarmados, con lo que, se "introdujo en el Fuerte 4 su salvo, 
ylos paso por encima, sin embargo de ser el Fuerte capaz de muchas 
resistentia.”— MSS. 

{“Don Antonio Salgado who commanded the sortie on Moses, acted 
like a true officer, taking the advantage of receiving their fire, that he 
might take them as unarmed, on which he entered the fort safely and 
overthrew them, although this Fort is capable of much resistence.” | 


In plain English, Salgado charged at the point of the bay- 
onet, and receiving the first fire, entered the fort before its 
defenders had time to re-load : which i is an evidence that the 
Spanish infantry of 1740, were more resolute than the Bri- 
tish in 1775; for the latter at Bunker Hill, could not be urged 


to the same gallantry. 
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“Some of the Chickasaw Indians, coming from that fort, having 
met with a Spaniard, cut off his head agreeably to their savage man- 
ner of waging war, and presented it to the General at his camp, but 
he rejected it with abhorrence, calling them barbarous dogs, and bid- 
ding them begone. At this disdainful behaviour, however, the Chicka- 
saws were offended, declaring that if they had carried the head of an 
Englishman to the French, they would not have treated them so, and 

yerhaps the General discovered more humanity, than good policy, by 
it, for those Indians who knew nothing of European customs, and 
refinements of war, soon deserted him.”—Life of Oglethorpe, p. 269. 


This is worthy of notice only for its puerility—if a fact, 
it is hardly worthy of a place in history, nor is the value of 
the story much enhanced by its absurdity. It is morally im- 
possible that the Indian could have met with any Spaniard 
at the time in that quarter. From another Indian who told 
the truth in other respects, we hear that he saw the headless 
body of Colonel Palmer. 'This was recorded in St. Augus- 
tine from the Indian’s mouth on the 26th day of June, 1740, 
and we read in a book printed in Savannah precisely one 
hundred years after, that a head was at that time carried to 
Oglethorpe. ‘Thus (without collusion) there being but one 
head, and one body to join together, it would not be unnatv- 
ral to suppose that an Indian, with the usual artful cupidity 
of his race presented a head anything but Spanish, which the 
General could not behold without emotion. After killing a 
man, decapitation adds little to the inhumanity, but the prac- 
tice happens to be precisely one of those “refinements of 
war,” which the Indians have learned from Europeans, for 
among themselves a scalp, more easy of transportation, was 
a full certificate that an enemy was butchered. We must 
also protest against the insinuation upon the French, because 
of all nations who have usurped the inheritance of the West- 
ern world, they have the least to answer either for injuries 
inflicted upon Indians, or bad practices taught them. ‘Thus 
do we adopt the foolish stories of prejudiced British writers, 
, and waste our talents in defending or excusing, the errors of 
weak or bad men who by chance once contro!led the desti- 
nies of these States. 

The strength of Oglethorpe’s force was variously stated 
by the prisoners, at from 1500 to 2200 men, who said that 
Oglethorpe would keep the militia a year, if necessary, though 
only enlisted for four months ; but nothing daunted, the ener- 
getic Montiano, on the 6th of July, continues: 
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“From the beginning of the fire up to this day they have thrown 
122 small bombs (grenades reales) and 31 grenades, from which, 
glory to the Lord, we have received no corporal injury. On the Ie- 
land of Anastatia, they have a battery of 5 guns, three of 18, and 
two of 6 pounders, the first to batter the fort and town, and the others 
for the galleys, and with them they make incessant fire; but ours 
answers them, and we are informed that they receive more damage 
than ourselves.” 

“On the first day of the month, they beat a call with a white flag, 
and sent us three letters, which comprehends the demand which your 
Lordship will see by their tenor. e answered them in the form you 
will also see by the enclosure; and from that day they have fired 
with more impetuosity, but vainly, for it appears that God loos the 
pious soldier | has given more certain direction to our fire.”"—MSS. 


The author of the “Life of Oglethorpe,” following the 
usually received account, thus closes the campaign. It is 
the same that one writer has copied verbatim from another, 
for one hundred years, and therefore has the force of pre- 
scription, if nothing else : 


“About the same time, the vessels stationed at Matanzas bar, (15 
miles south,) being ordered off, some small ships from Havana, with 
provisions, and a reinforcement of men, got into St. Augustine, by that 
narrow channel, to relieve the garrison; a party of Creeks having 
surprised one of their small boats, brought four Spanish prisoners to 
the General who informed him, that the garrison had received seven 
hundred men, and a large supply of provisions.” —Life of Ogle- 
thorpe, p. 270. 

hast of all the General himself, sick of a fever, and his regiment 
worn out with fatigue, and rendered unfit for duty, by the flux, with 
sorrow and regret, followed, and reached Frederica about the 10th of 
July, 1740.” 

“And now that we are well acquainted with the scene of operations, 
we must be filled with wonder, that General Oglethorpe should have 
been able with his four hundred remaining soldiers and a few faithful 
Indians, to make good his retreat to Frederica, not only without loss, 
but without pursuit, before an enemy, of three times his number.”— 
Ibid. p. 271. . 

So reads the English version from Doctor Hewatt, and 
others. Now turn to the Spanish, dated 28th of July, 1740. 
We have before stated Montiano’s force, which it will be per- 
ceived, received no reinforcement, and that the provisions did 
not get in, till after the siege was raised. 

“On the 6th of the present month I informed your Lordship, by the 
Adjutant Don Juan Jacinto Rodriguez, of what had then occurred. 
On the night of the day subsequent, (the 7th of July,) Louis Gomez 
arrived at this place, with intelligence that he left within the bar of 
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Mosquito, (70 miles south,) three sloops, one small sloop, and two 
schooners, with provisions sent by your Lordship, in charge of Juan 
de Oxeda, and addressed to the Captain Don Manuel de Villasante. 
The pleasure with which I received this news, is indescribable ; but 
the joy subsisted but a short time in my heart; for 1 was also infor- 
med, that when Pedro Chepuz, and the French sloop in which the 
pilot came, arrived off this bar, she was seen and chased by an En- 
glish ship, and brig, which did no harm, but got notice of our provi- 
sions, and their halting place. At the same time came a deserter 
from the enemy’s camp, who said that at night, it being spring tides, 
it was the intention of General Oglethorpe, to make an attack, by sea 
and land. On this I suspended the plan I had fixed on for bringing 
the provisions, little by little, and thought only how I should resist, 
whatever attempts his pride and arrogance might undertake ; but the 
days of opportunity, (spring tides,) passed, without his executing his 
idea, and T carina my eyes to our supplies.” 

“On the 20th the enemy raised his — and went off in a precipi- 
tate and shameful flight ; and | despatched promptly an order to our 
sloops, that if they saw the coast clear, to make their voyage, enterin 
by the bar of Matanzas, which they accomplished, on the 25th, an 
have now finished discharging.” 

“I assure your Lordship, that I cannot arrive at a comprehension of 
the conduct, or rules of this General ; for 1 am informed by at least 
twelve deserters from him, that his camp was composed of 370 men 
of his regiment, 600 militia of Carolina, 130 Indians, and 200 sailors 
armed, and encamped on the Island of St. Anastatia, and as man 
more sailors for the management of the sloops, schooners, an 
launches. My wonder is inearpressible that this gentleman (caballero) 
should make his retreat with such precipitation, as to leave aban- 
doned, four 6 pounders on the battery of St. Mateo, one schooner, two 
kegs of gunpowder, several mnskets, and fowling pieces,—set fire to 
a quantity of provisions, such as boxes of bacon, cheese, lard, dried 
beef,—to a schooner, and an excellent mortar carriage ; besides many 
things that have profited the Indians, and gallies, which have had the 
fortune to encounter several barrels of flour, and lard, and some pork.” 

“The formal siege has continued 38 days, counting from the 13th 
of June, to the 20th of July, and the fire of thé batteries 27 days, from 
the 24th of June, to the said 20th of July. The batteries were three; 
one, the Poza on the Island of St. Anastatia, of four 18 and one nine 
pounder, another on the point of the hammock on said Island, of two 
18 pounders, and the other on point St. Mateo, of seven 6 pounders, 
five of iron, and two of brass. The mortars, and small mortars were 
thirty-four. Two of half quintal, and twe of about a quintal. The 
thirty small mortars, were what the deserters call cohorns, for throw- 
ing hand grenades, and others for those of ten or twelve pounds.”— 
MSS. of Montiano. 


The Governor renders cohorns (named from the Flemish 
engineer) “cuernas de vaca”—cow-horns (the deserter pro- 
bably so pronounced the word.) Ram’s horns, were the artil- 
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lery which demolished the walls of Jericho. Supposing a 
similar error in translation, in that case, the discovery of 
gunpowder would be more ancient than we imagine. 

Montiano compliments his people highly for their zeal, and 
patient endurance, in maintaining the place for the King, 
states that not one deserted, and his loss in the defence at only 
two killed, and two wounded. 'This last may be received 
with slight distrust, but it is evident his loss could not have 
been great, and as the officer bearing the despatch, would be 
questioned in Cuba, too great a variance from truth would 
have been imprudent. ‘The fort would hold every body, no 
bombs fell there, and the cannon injured nothing but the 
parapet. Believing that there could be no “quiet or liberty, 
so long as Oglethorpe remained in command,” he says: 


“This would be the moment to exterminate General Oglethorpe, 
with his regiment, and force him to abandon Georgia, with a force 
but a little stronger than I have here, for his troops are disgusted, and 
Cardlina would afford but tardy succors, on account of the same dis- 
pleasure, and for fear of their negroes.”—MSS. 

Such were the results of the invasion of Florida by Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe, according to the preserved records of his 
opponent, who on the ground, wrote down what he saw, or 
heard, in a spirit Cialis, fully, and explicitly, not to deceive 
his superior, but to keep him informed of the true condition 
ofhis dependency. A publication like this, might have been 
less gratifying to the vanity of our colonial forefathers, than 
their own more flattering narrations, but those days are pas- 
sed away, and those who are, or who may become citizens of 
Florida, though they be sons of Georgia, or Carolina, must 
be naturally interested in her by-gone annals, and justly de- 
sirous that they should hold their proper rank in the history 
of our common country. The country of our adoption, be- 
comes as dear to us as the land of our birth. 

St. Augustine is situated on a flat point of land, bounded 
on the west and south by the St.Sebastian River and marshes, 
about a third of a mile wide, and on the east by the Matanzas 
River, about a mile wide, which separates it from the narrow 
Island of St. Anastatia, round the north point of which, is the 
outlet to the ocean. The neck, from the fort on the Matan- 
zas, to the St. Sebastian, is about 500 yards wide, perfectly 
level, and completely under the artillery ; still by an imme- 
diate, vigorous assault, simultaneous by sea and land, Ogle- 
thorpe might have taken the place, but it would have been 
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literally “guerra hasta el cuchillo”—war to the kn'fe ; for 
the Spaniards were prepared to defend themselves like men 
who neither ask nor expect quarters. He might, by ap- 
proaches, have erected batteries on the land side, sufficiently 
proximate to batter down the fort, the only protection and 
refuge of the people, as it was on the land side a mere shel] 
without defences ; but the intrepid sortie on Moses, showed 
that the Spanish infantry, had not then forgotten the lessons 
of their great Captain (Gonsalo de Cordova,) and that men 
in trenches would be hardly safe in their vicinity. ‘The po- 
sition on St. Anastatia, from whence the fire was directed 
against the only part of the fort capable of much resistance, 
it being the only side casemated, though too distant for effee- 
tive operations, was a safe one to threaten daily annoyance, 
and await the tardy reduction by lingering famine. ‘The 
ships of war, cruised without molesting. Of the Carolina 
militia, Montiano knew little, no deserters came from them, 
they were hidden by the sand-hills of the Point, and too far 
distant to do him injury. In the end, Oglethorpe’s expecta- 
tions were defeated by the early vigilant precautions of Mon- 
tiano, and timely arrival of supplies. 'The season was the 
hottest in the year, and that sickness prevailed extensively 
among the English troops, is too evident, from the great 
quantity of human bones. a solemn record of war’s conse- 
quences, which recent encroachments of the sea, have lefi 
exposed in the neighbourhood of their encampment. A 
speedy retreat remained alone to be executed, which could be 
easily effected, by crossing to the north point, in the night 
unperceived by the Spaniards, and getting far on the road te 
the St. John’s River, along a smooth hard beach, before it was 
discovered. Oglethorpe, like Moore, thirty-eight years previ- 
ous, found not a strong place ; but like him, was opposed by 
the patient fortitude of a determined people. 

Montiano reaped no laurels on a bloody field, but he pro- 
tected his people from injury, and by the exercise of singular 
discretion, preserved a province for his country. 

The biographer of Oglethorpe wonders that he was per- 
mitted to retire, unmolested ; while Montiano wonders that 
he retired at all. “No acabo de comprehender la conducta, 
ni reglas de este General,” says the astonished Spaniard, who 
still anticipating an attack by sea, was too wary to send out 
his small force in pursuit of fugitives. But why be troubled 
because an abortive campaign in Florida came to a blood- 
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less termination, acentury ago? Have we not seen a perfect 
shower of campaigns in Florida within a few years, profuse 
beyond precedent in all ordinary expenditures, and equaily 
economical beyond precedent, in the article of blood? We 
have seen less than five thousand Indians, counting men, 
women, and children, give employment for nearly seven 
years, to an average, we may almost say, of five thousand 
fighting men ; and so dispose of themselves, as to be multi- 
plied into more armies of from 50, to 500 warriors, and under 
more Chiefs and “Kings,” than could be furnished by the 
most powerful tribes west of the Mississippi. In 1840, the 
remainder of these Indians, after disregarding over 6,000 
men, composing the best appointed army the United States 
ever sent into the field, provided with every modern facility, 
and convenience, commenced yielding to bribes of various 
amounts, (only one exceeded $5,000.) Thus the purse ac- 
complished, what the sword could not, and they who for 
years had foiled armies and Generals, became obedient to, 
and the ready agents of a Paymaster. From the first land- 
ing of Europeans in the Western world, no race of Indians 
has fought more desperately, ferociously, determinedly, or 
successfully, than those of East Florida. From the days of 
the adventurous De Soto, and those of Montiano, they have 
ever resisted the occupation of the country, and killed those 
who ventured within their power. Against all the might of 
our nation, they have, since 1835, though diminished to a 
handful, committed more murders, and greater depredations, 
than their ancestors when in strength, and with equal im- 
punity. 

it was the policy of Montiano, to appear formidable, and 
keep the English ignorant of his true strength. In 1738 he 
sent an Indian spy to Colonel Cochran commanding at 
Frederica, who told him that he would give $50 each for the 
scalps of Spaniards, and made many inquiries about Florida, 
especially if there was much money (mucha plata) there ? 
To which the Indian impudently replied, that it was very 
abundant, because the King paid his troops every month, 
(they had not been fairly paid for two years.) When a 
Lieutenant of Oglethorpe’s regiment, (Romaldo Demere,) 
came with a deputation, respecting runaway slaves, &c. in 
April, 1739, Montiano thinking them spies, took care they 
should see little, and managed to land them in a launch, with 
some specie, and 22 convicts, which he describes as having 
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opportunely arrived from Havana. The Lieutenant inquired 
what people those were with chains on their legs ; to which 
the Governor replied, they were persons sentenced to hard 
labor, (of whom he had two hundred, and expected more,) 
with whom the King fortified his cities, without expense, 
since he had simply to feed and shelter them. At the same 
time there came a big, frightful-looking, painted Indian, (muy 
horroroso de corpulentos y embijados,) who inquired of the 
strangers whether they had many Indians, and in return said, 
that at the South there were so many, that even their villa- 
ges could not be counted; that they were great warriors, 
many of them having several gun-shot wounds, and that 
they only gave quarter to those who knew the Catholic 
creed | 

The criminal law of the Spanish possessions is most 
promptly administered, by a summary process before a sort 
of civil Court Martial, where the testimony of the accused 
himself, and witnesses, is taken down in writing, and sen- 
tence found. The proceedings are then transmitted to the 
Governor, or Captain-General, who refers them to a man 
learned in the law, styled the “Auditor de Guerra,” who, ha- 
ving seen that they are correct in form, refers them back, 
and his Excellency, if satisfied, confirms the sentence. The 
rogue of the morning, is a laborer on some public work in 
the afternoon, with a chain on his leg, to be driven in a gang, 
till his time expires. Idle loiterers, having no visible means 
of livelihood, such as are familiarly known among us by a 
new-coined name, are sent to serve his majesty in the army. 
Though somewhat oppressive to the subject, we are not quite 
certain that such a tribunal might not be of service in other 
places. We know of a country where his majesty of Spain 
might, by its provisions, during the few past years, have re- 
cruited an army, very respectable—in numbers, we mean, 
for we would not touch upon character. 

Montiano sent the son of the commandant of St. Marks, 
at the father’s request, to Havana, to be placed in the ranks, 
detailing minutely his peccadilloes, which we should cut 
short by calling him a young profligate. (This was emphati- 
cally going to the “school of the soldier.” We know not its 
effect on the reformation, or teaching of morals, but from 
what we have seen resulting with many youths, after a high- 
ly finished, expensive education, we. can say that it is not 
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costly, and some might profit in it,as much as they have pro- 
fited in more exalted schools, 

After the peace of Utrecht, which confirmed ber Ameri- 
can possessions, with the loss of her European provinces, 
Spain appears to have neglected Florida, until jealousy was 
aroused by the establishment of the Georgia colonies, which 
she considered an encroachment upon her territory. Mon- 
tiano erected the present fort of St. Marks, (de Apalache,) 
and laid out lands in the neighborhood for two hundred fa- 
inilies, which the king intended to send from Gallicia, though 
they probably never came. The vestiges of redoubts, culti- 
vation and settlements in that region, are undoubtedly the 
establishments destroyed by Colonel Moore of Carolina, in 
1705; and were simply “missions,” where Spanish priests 
were civilizing, humanizing and christianizing the wild men 
of the forest. Indian tradition claims all this wilful destruc- 
tion for its own race, and, disclaiming the aid of white men 
in a work so commendable, says that it was accomplished 
by the combination of a vast many tribes, after two years 
preparation. ‘The savage of this day. as if conscious the 
guilt is unatoned, superstitiously avoids Fort St. Louis, against 
every inducement. “I know it is foolish,” he will say, “but 
should any misfortune befal our tribe, they would consider 
me the cause, and kill me for having provoked the vengeance 
of the great spirit.” Why is this ancient redoubt (about two 
miles west of Tallahassee) called St. Louis? The St. Louis 
of history was more probably the old fort of St. Marks. 

Whatever be our abstract ideas of the Catholic religion, 
as a rule of Christian faith, the imposing majesty of its so- 
lemn ritual possesses a most imposing influence upon the 
minds of an untutored race. In Canada, there are villages 
where the priest is, with slight exceptions, the only residing 
white man. Often, at day-break, have we seen the Indians, 
men and women, leave their houses noiselessly, each with a 
snow-white blanket over the head, and, repairing to their 
spacious church, kneel in prayer and adoration before their 
Maker ; and, in gazing on that lowly, breathing throng, we 
have asked ourselves, “Is not this humble offering as grateful 
to the Most High, as the more costly tribute of a more richly 
dressed, more intellectual, but less impressively devout as- 
semblage ?” 

The incursion of Colone! Moore, was undoubtedly consi- 
dered “glorious” by our forefathers; but now that the un- 
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tamed spirits of scattered Indian bands, have been congrega- 
ted by us into nations in the West, may there not be, some 
day, an outbreak, which will cause men to think it had been 
more fortunate if the lonely priest (who, as the only white 
man, came singly forth, bare-footed, with the heroic devo- 
tion which has ever characterised the Catholic Indian mis- 
sionary, to ask mercy for his people.) had been permitted to 
remain, a-teacher of peace, piety and agricultural industry, 
among rude red men, who, in the century and a half that 
has elapsed, have learned from us far too little, except our 
worst propensities. Trees now grow on St. Louis, the cot- 
ton plant spreads over the foundations of churches, and sym- 
bols of the crucifixion are turned up by the rough plough- 
share. 

As a nation, we do small justice to Spain, or her descen- 
dants. In our pride at the unparalleled harmony of our li- 
beral institutions, three quarters of a century after a success- 
ful revolution, we look with derision at infant republics, just 
emerged from chaos, forgetful that our principles of repub- 
licanism were brought over and established by the first emi- 
grants, who flew from tyranny at home. We grew up, not 
by the fostering care of England, but through ‘her neglect; 
and in throwing off her yoke, effected little immediate 
change, beyond removing the supreme power from London, 
where it was not responsible, to our own capitals, where it 
could be made so. ‘Those foundations of liberty and equali- 
ty, our town and country administrations, our customs and 
our fundamental Jaws, remained as they were,—one State 
Constitution remained unchanged till last year. Our demo- 
cratic republic is not the work of our own hands, but the 
result of the wisdom of our forefathers, who, like Moses, 
profiting on his knowledge of all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, brought with them all the political experience of the 
old world, and established it, without its crudities,in the new. 
Questions of right and government, still undefined and per- 
plexing to the wisest and most profound of Europe, were 
fixed and made immutable on the shores of America, by 
humble and unlearned men, more than two centuries ago. 
Our Constitution was not the commencement of an experi- 
ment, but its triumph. 

Every Spanish possession, on the contrary, was under the 
immediate influence of the court of Spain. ‘The government 
was called “paternal,” and when ¢hat departed without leav- 
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ing a “will” directory, what more natural than that there 
should be disputes respecting the inheritance,especially where 
as in Mahometan countries, the rules of political succession 
remained to be defined. Could the people, after throwing 
down one absolute despot, submit to another who usurped 
his place? Of other forms of government they were igno- 
rant, nor could ardent patriots, profound in history and deep 
reading of political science, put in immediate practice sys- 
tems which they had only studied, but of which they had 
never seen the practical operation. Let us rather speak kind- 
ly encouragement to the southern brethren of our great Fa- 
mily of Re publics ,and hope that the sad experience of past 
vicissitudes, will lead to the more speedy establishment of 
constitutional governments, upon their eternal foundations. 
We are all Americans,—children of anew world,—reserved 
for the most exalted development of humanity. 

And Spain !—who ever mentions her in connection with 
our revolution? Yet Spain, prostrate and forgotten as she 
now is, aided in that glorious cause. The husbandman may 
not, as he turns the sod consecrated by the blood of free- 
dom’s martyrs, find the bones of Spaniards co-mingled with 
those of Frenchmen and Americans; but who can tell how 
far the coalition of Spain with France hastened the admission 
of our independence by an obstinate monarch, so long rigid- 
ly determined against the humiliating act? Spain was then 
a naval power; she had fleets upon the ocean—-the day of 
Trafalgar had not come,—England was then, as now, in the 
words of the Duke of Wellington, posted all over the world, 
and weak at every point; and what could be more politic, 
than to relinquish possessions already lost, in order to pre- 
serve others which yet remained. Spain was sufficiently 
powerful to regain Florida, by the treaty of 1783, while 
France could not regain Canad: 1, also lost twenty years be- 
fore. Florida is now ours. Canada may be—when we 
want it. 

The history of Florida, always wet with the blood of her 
invaders, is singularly terrible and eventful. No portion of 
the Union has been the scene of such continued change, vio- 
lence and desolation. Ponce de Leon first came to seek the 
waters of life, and found them not. De Soto followed for 
gold, but found none. Narvaez,to be driven back with the 
loss of his men, and be never heard of more. The very In- 
dians among whom he wandered, were soon after annihilated 
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by other tribes. The first colony of Frenchmen was mas- 
sacred by Spaniards, and these Spaniards were massacred by 
Frenchmen. St. Augustine was founded in 1565, to be pil- 
laged by the licensed plunderer, Drake. Early in the 18th 
century, and about the middle, the English, and Indians in 
their interest, overran the land. In 1763, the Spaniards left, 
because it was ceded to England. Twenty years afterwards, 
the English (who had introduced many improvements, and 
agriculture upon an extended scale,) left, because it was re- 
ceded to Spain. At the beginning of this century, the In- 
dians again possessed the country. In 1812, the so-called 
“patriot war,” an invasion from Georgia, broke up all the 
planters. In 1821, the cession to the United States again 
changed the inhabitants. To crown all, in 1835, when all 
was onward and flourishing, what should be designated the 
“preposterous” war, commenced. A mere handful of In- 
dians, who, all united, could not have withstood a single re- 
giment, reversing the maxim that “wars to be short, must be 
vigorous and terrible,” by a skilful, terrible and bold begin- 
ning, worthy of the greatest masters in the art of war, (the 
end, not the means.) acquired a confidence, which enabled 
them for more than six years to elude and harrass armies, 
and threaten destruction to every isolated household, till 
monuments of fire and blood marked their ferocity in every 
quarter. 

These tragedies are now ended. Government, in 1842, 
granted 200,000 acres of land, in lots of 160 acres each, to 
new settlers, to be selected where they choose, any where 
south of latitude 29.30, and hundreds from this and neigh- 
boring States have wended their way, not as of yore, embo- 
died in arms, to carry war and devastation, but clothed in 
the habiliments of peace, to advance that common prosperity 
which men once went to destroy. East Florida, to which 
this article particularly bears relation, is somewhat larger 
than the State of South-Carolina, and though the quantity 
of land fit for cultivation is comparatively small, still there is 
abundance for a large population, and the remainder will 
furnish perpetual pasture for immense herds, which can 
multiply without any cost to the owner. Nearly surrounded 
by coast, and peculiarly covered by water, fish and shell-fish 
are as abundant and various, as though never disturbed by 
the hand dofman. Game must continue plentiful, for im- 
wense open pine forests will long remain untouched by the 
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woodman’s axe. With salt water on both sides, and con- 
stant breezes, heat is moderate in summer ; and though sick- 
ness ever attends the first settlement of a new country, pro- 
bably no Southern State is equally salubrious. Attracted 
by the bounty of land, many of the settlers of this year have 
gone scantily provided with necessaries, but it is believed 
they are only pioneers of others with more extended means, 
who cannot fail to benefit by a tropical climate, under our 
own government and laws, capable of producing nearly all 
the fruits of the earth. ‘The abundance of ports and land- 
ing-places, forbids that East Florida should ever contain any 
one town of much magnitude, (unless a ship-canal should 
ever create a commercial centre,) concentrating point for 
large speculations, or field for sudden wealth; but to the 
man of moderate desires, who would fulfil his destiny on 
earth in the enjoyment of the best gifts which Nature be- 
stows on those who seek her favor, this region of balmy 
airs and nearly perpetual summer, offers every reasonable 
inducement. May that which has thus far been the gladia- 
torial arena of carnage and discord, become, henceforth, the 
permanent abode of calm security and tranquil happiness. 
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Art, V.—Munton’s Gentus—ImiraTion AND USE OF THE 
Moperns. 

1. An Essay on Milton's imitation and use of the Moderns. 
By Wm. Lanper. 1750. 

2. Sarcotis. Carmen. <Auctore P. Jacono Masento. Co- 
logne: 1644. Londini; et venit Pariis, Apud J. Bar- 
nou: 1771. 

8. Poemata Sacra Andree Ramsai Pastoris Edinburgeni. 
Edinburgi: 1633. Gentlemen’s Magazine: 1747. 

4. Hugonis Grotii Adamus exul. Tragedia. Edition of the 
Hague: 1601. Gentleman’s Magazine: 1747. 

5. The Life of Milton: with conjectures on the origin of Pa- 
radise Lost. By Wma. Hayury, Esq. London: 1796. 
6. Remarks on the Character and Writings of John Milton. 

>y Wm. Etiery Cnannine. Boston: 1826. 

7. Milton’s Paradise Lost. Newton's edition. Article on 
Mr. Prendeville’s Milton,—Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 
1840. 


Tue topic before us is one of familiar interest ; and though 
it has in itself little of novelty, and may, by some, be thought 
too stale for the reviewer's pen, at this late day, when the 
public attention is more occupied by literary productions 
and controversies of recent date, and while the present of- 
fers such ample materials wherefrom to cater for the public 
taste; yet we flatter ourselves that we shall be able to ex- 
tract from it something to render it pleasing, and, it may be, 
instructive ; while at the same time we express the opinion, 
that as a subject for fair and impartial criticism, interesting 
speculation, and literary controversy, it presents still a wide 
and open field of observation and research, with its doubts 
and perplexities, conjectures and differences of opinion, 
piquing our curiosity, though, perhaps, casting an oversha- 
dowing cloud, for a time, on the glorious horizon of our 
early enthusiasm: until, standing on a higher eminence, in 
a purer light of criticism, it again opens upon us with a more 
extended view ; and the sentiment of the sublime once more 
awakening in us fresh feelings and new ideas, while we im- 
bibe in some degree the inspiration it imparts, we can expa- 
tiate, without exhausting the theme, upon the beauties, the 
triumphs, the infinite universe of genius. Enough of this 
for the present, 
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Having introduced the subject generally, let us commence 
by particularizing it. A glance at our title and table of 
contents, might mislead as to its real merits; so we leave 
them, in the first place, to hint plainly that we have no inten- 
tion of nibbling at the fame of Milton. That, in his great 
poem, he imitated, or, in other words, borrowed some of his 
ideas and language from certain of the modern as well as 
ancient W riters, is known to all who have read his commen- 
tators, or who are tolerably versed in ancient and modern 
literature. ‘This is an undisputed fact. There are too many 
instances in which the similarity of conception, or expres- 
sion, is so very striking, that, to contend for their being the 
result of accidental coincidence, would be to substitute the 
doctrine of chances in the room of that of cause and effect. 
We never believe in the former, while we can trace, though 
ever so slightly, the operation of the latter. Now, the fact 
that there is no such thing as pure originality of ideas,—all 
minds depending, for what ideas they have, upon acquisi- 
tions through the senses, and by the innate faculties of the 
brain, which acquisitions are, for the most part, made direct- 
ly from the ideas of others, or at least rendered distinct to 
the mind’s capacity, and intelligible to other minds, through 
conventional signs of language,—these signs themselves con- 
stituting ideas which never would have entered the mind 
without them, and the accumulation of which through the 
medium of impressions made upon some sense, through 
speech, or written language, being what we call education. 
The fact that these ideas in books are clothed in certain 
forms of expression, which fix themselves in the memory 
and lurk there, when they might be supposed to have been 
totally forgotten ; associating themselves often, without ef- 
fort on our part, dimly and without our consciousness, —_ 
the subjects of thought with which they are connected ; 
often thrusting themselves forward familiarly in our way, 
like certain clever, good fellows of our acquaintance in socie- 
ty, who put us in the shade, and are somewhat of a bore to 
us with their easy impertinence, (or here, rather, we should 
say pertinence,) their ready wit, and apparently greater ori- 
ginality ; out of whose atmosphere, for the moment, our self- 
love would gladly escape to shine in a sphere of its own; 
but whom we do not hesitate to make profitable to us on 
some future occasion, drawing upon them to assist our chit- 
chat, and getting credit for our story or joke, although we 
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should unfortunately commence or conclude with an as so- 
and-so says: but should we have the boldness to pass off 
our wit as original, without risk of a detection, provided we 
have sufficient discretion,—sufficient variety in the sources 
whence we draw, and our conversation be not the mere ri- 
cochet of another’s,—if it have stamina of its own to support 
it, and we are not insipid F/aneurs, or professed and recog- 
nized raconteurs of others’ stale sayings,—who blames ? who 
accuses of thefts? Have we not honestly set about @ faire 
Tamiable? Have we not lawfully attained our end, which 
was to please by the best possible means? Have we not 
succeeded? Or should we, which is certainly yet more de- 
sirable, possess the tact to improve upon these our acquisi- 
tions, by means of others,—to make a good story out of an 
indifferent one,—to embellish a striking idea or phrase by 
some additional manufacture or process of our own,—does 
not this constitute our felicity—establish our reputation! 
Verily, he would be a dummy, who did not avail himself of 
some such helps through books and men: his speech would 
freeze down into a Lapland winter; the circle of his 
ideas would be diminished precisely two-thirds! If he must 
confine himself to simple observation,—to a vocabulary of 
words,—to a form of language of his own invention, in or- 
der to be original, he would be an original indeed! Sucha 
one as the world has not yet seen. Should any one so as 
pire, we would recommend him to mount, on some fo 

night when sound travels well, upon Thomas Carlyle’s back, 
and ascend the highest peak of the Hartz mountains, whence 
he may catch some original ideas and phrases from the 
moon, and escape the charge of plagiarism, at least until 
some ballooning adventurer, a century or two hence, shall 
expose his thefts to the world. The fact is, we are essen- 
tially imitative in every thing. We effect every thing after 
models which we have before us, combining more or less 
judgment in our selections,—aiming at perfection by the 
study of the best,—at novelty or originality, in general, 
through the power which acquaintance with a large circle 
of facts or materials gives, either of simply choosing and ma 
king known such as others are not familiar with, or of ma 
king available in combination such as are more common, but 
which assume an individuality from the accretion of fresh 
ingredients. We attain to greatness or sublimity through 
the infusion of intense feelings or lofty conceptions, in the 
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indulgence or expression of which we re-iterate, follow, or 
imitate our natural impressions,—the impulses of a fervid 
temperament, or the suggestions of the higher phrenic facul- 
ties, spiritualizing and sublimating, by a certain intensity or 
nobility of thought and style, the pre-existent ideas and parts 
of language which we siill adopt as spirit assumes body 
and shape. And if we attentively examine into the origin 
and progress of our knowledge, we shall discover that, gen- 
erally, with but few exceptions, remarkable resemblances in 
the ideas or language of authors, are not to be attributed to 
chance, but to imitations, more or less direct. If it is pro- 
bable that a writer may have read another, who has the same 
or similar thoughts and expressions, (spread out alike in de- 
tail, we would add, upon the same subject,) it is just to con- 
clude, that he has either deliberately appropriated or imita- 
ted them, or else has retained them in memory, and made 
use of them, as he would of single words or ideas acquired 
insensibly in the course of knowledge. If there is no such 
probability, then the inference is, that some common source 
has supplied them both with such features of resemblance. 
If there are exceptions, as there no doubt are, where the 
same subject—ideas that are in common—would lead to an 
almost identical train of thought and mode of expression, 
even in such there may be traced the features of a remote 
and common imitation, especially among authors whose Jan- 
guage is enriched by various reading, or who see through 
“the spectacles of books.” The original impressions of ex- 
ternal Nature,—the apparently vigorous and original crea- 
tions of the Imagination, still borrow here and there, or 
somewhere, a word, a similar illustration, a descriptive 
phrase, or some shadow of an idea to begin with, where 
there is a language formed, and writers read. It is in con- 
sequence of education, in other words, imitation, that this 
conformity of opinions and language occurs. But while we 
deny originality thus in the abstract, we, upon these premi- 
ses, recognize it in the effect it has of appearing as such— 
that j is, as a comparative excellence which it is in the power 
of Art to create, and on which Genius sheds its irradiance, 
as the primitive light upon new combinations of matter into 
more perfect forms. 

It isnot to be denied that our juvenile admiration of a fa- 
Vorite author’s originality, and our faith in the existence of 
his genius, may receive a shock in proportion as we become 
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acquainted with his indebtedness to sources other than his 
own immediate inspiration, which we have loved in our ig- 
norance to reverence, and from which we persuaded our. 
selves that every thing wonderful directly proceeded ; and, 
upon investigation, finding ourselves deceived in many in- 
stances, we may then be too ready to turn sceptics and deny 
altogether the godhead. It is true, too, that in this way we 
may possibly sometimes discover a false divinity; but the 
distance is immense between the regular plagiarist, an im- 
poster without any genius, and the true genius which pre- 
sides over the empire of thought and expression, subjecting 
every thing to its control, reflecting itself in the agencies it 
employs, itself not superseded and made a nullity ‘by them, 
When we make these discoveries, and become thus disen- 
chanted of our youthful illusions, it is like one who, prying 
too boldly at first into the secrets of Nature, finds object af- 
ter object of his superstition and ignorant idolatry divested 
of all its spiritual mystery, and changed into matter-of-fact 
operations of regular laws, and feels his religion giving way: 

but the maturer perception of infinite grandeur and_perfee- 
tion begins, after a while, to fill the place of the sentiment of 
the marvellous ;—the more he becomes acquainted with the 
simple and familiar operations of Nature, the better he up 
derstands how she borrows from old established laws, ma- 
king use of them to produce new and wonderful effects— 
and the oftener he contemplates the beauty, and the order, 
and the harmony of the whole universe, resulting from their 
arrangement, the greater becomes his admiration of the Pow- 
er which selects, regulates, adapts and vivifies these known 
elements,—and the more infinite appear the mysteries over 
which the veil still remains undrawn! Thus is it with the 
creations of Genius,—if we may compare the works of Ge- 
nius, which is a beam of the Eternal Intelligence, with the 
works of God, in relation to their influence, first upon the 
feelings, and subsequently upon the reason. Thus is it with 
the great poem of Milton.* The facts in relation to Milton's 


* “Oh! how sterile is the imagination of Man compared to the intelli- 
gence of Nature! He has produce: no one thing, in any line whatever, of 
which he has not borrowed the model from herworks. Genius itself, about 
which such a noise is made, this creative genius, which our wits fondly 
imagine they brought into the world with them, and have brought to per 
fection in learned circles, or | y the assistance of books, is neither less not 
more than the art of obse: rm ving.” Studies of Nature, bv James Henry Ber- 
nardin de Saint Pierre. 
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vast erudition, his literary habits, the circumstances attend- 
ing the history of the planning and composition of Paradise 
Lost, and his acknowledged imitation of passages from the 
well-known writers, Greek, Latin and Italian, will be found 
hereafter detailed. 

The two important questions which meet us on the 
threshold of this subject, as regards the title of the Paradise 
Lost to be considered as a great and original work of geni- 
us—and the moral and literary fame of Milton—are, 1st. To 
what extent, and in what manner, has he borrowed or co- 
pied his subject, his ideas and language? 2d. Whether his 
having borrowed without any acknowledgment, subjects 
him to the charge of plagiarism? We shall embrace these 
two questions, with others which may arise in the course of 
their consideration, under one view. 

If it were shown that Milton was no more than ingenious 
compiler of the thoughts and phrases of others,—a tame co- 
pyist, or only a transcriber from obscure works scarcely or 
not at all known, and his Paradise Lost a mere cento,— 
where would be his merit and glory as a great poet and in- 
ventor? Or, to repeat the words of one of his vindicators : 
what high praise is he entitled to for his beautiful structure ? 
where not only the materials are borrowed, but a great part 
of the edifice is raised, and his part seems only to be, to give 
a few finishing touches, and to dedicate the building, which, 
if with a good assurance and tolerable address, he will as- 
sume the whole to himself, may perhaps make a good show, 
and dazzle the unthinking many, but with the more intelli 
gent and discerning, will give him little real praise.* 

The question is here fairly stated, and this is the gist of 
the controversy which we propose to examine and illustrate, 
so far as our acquaintance with the few out of the many 
modern Latin originals on sacred subjects, which Milton is 
said to have consulted, will enable us. ‘In the translations 
which we have made, we have endeavored to do justice to 
those authors, and though we acknowledge an attempted 
imitation of Milton’s style, where the subject seemed natur- 
ally to demand it, except in these special instances, we are 
not aware of having copied his language or diction any more 
than Shakspeare’s. Our readers will probably exonerate us 
fully on either score. 

* A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, under the signature of Miltoni- 
cus, 
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We will first present a brief sketch of the origin of this 
controversy, an allusion to which may be found in every 
life of Milton. In the year 1746, Wm. Lander, a Scotch- 
man, a teacher of the Latin tongue, and a man of some ta- 
lent and considerable learning, induced, as he affirmed, by 
the public’s favorable reception of a late treatise on Milton's 
imitation of the Ancients, and by a pure zeal in the cause of 
truth; but whom Hayley calls “an unfortunate adventurer, 
whom a furious temper, considerable learning, and greater 
indigence, converted into an audacious impostor,” com- 
menced in the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1747, his attack 
on Milton’s originality, prefaced by the following words: “] 
no way intend to derogate from the glory or merit of that 
noble poet, who certainly is entitled to the highest praise for 
raising so beautiful a structure, even granting all the mate- 
rials were borrowed, which is an assertion I will by no 
means take upon me absolutely to affirm.” In these essays 
he adduced two or three extracts in the originals, from the 
Sarcotis of Masenius, Professor of Rhetoric and Poetry in 
the Jesuits’ College at Cologne*—a few isolated passages 
from the “Poemata Sacra” of Andrew Ramsay, of an earlier 
date—and some portion of the Tragedy of “Adamus Exul,” 
written by the celebrated Grotius at the age of eighteen, of 
a yet ear lier date, and which had gone through four editions. 
Finding the novelty of his charge attract the public atten- 
tion, he endeavored to enforce it in a pamphlet entitled, “An 
Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns,” which 
he addressed to the two Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, selecting, as a motto, that line from Paradise Lost, 
“Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” In the close 
of this essay, he scrupled not to say of Milton: 

“His industrious concealment of his helps, his peremptory disclaim- 
ing all manner of assistance, is highly ungenerous, nay, criminal to 
the last degree, and absolutely unworthy of any man of common pro- 
bity and honor. By this mean practice, indeed, he has acquired the 
title of the British Homer, nay, has been preferred to Homer and 
Virgil both, and conseque mntly to every other poet of eve ry age and 
nation. Cowley, Waller, Denham, Dryden, Prior, Pope, in compari- 
son with Milton, have borne no greater proportion than that of 
dwarts to a giant, who, now he is reduced to his true standard, = 
pears mort tal and unins spired, and in ability little superior to the poets 


* Masenius was printed at Cologne in 1644, As “Paradise Lost” was 
not seriously undertaken until 1655, nor completed until 1665, Milton may 
very well have seen the Sarcotis, and taken some hints from it. 
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above mentioned, but in honesty and open dealing, the best quality 
of the human mind, not inferior, perhaps, to the most unlicensed pla- 
giary that ever wrote.” 


In a publication containing such language, Lander was 
able to engage the great critic and moralist, Samuel John- 
son, as his confederate; for the preface and postscript to 
the Essay, from which the preceding paragraph is cited, are 
confessedly the composition of that elaborate and nervous 
writer.* From his known connexion, also, at this period, 
with Cave, the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, Johnson 
may be fairly concluded not to have been unassociated with 
Lander’s former publication.t While due justice has been 
rendered to Johnson, in assigning as his motive for thus as- 
sisting Lander, that charity towards authors in indigent cir- 
cumstances, and willingness to afford all the aid in his power 
to their literary enterprizes, which he had evinced on more 
than one occasion, at the same time his malevolent prejudi- 
ces against Milton, arising out of political disagreement, have 
not been overlooked. ‘The truth appears to us to be, that, 
allowing also the first motive, the erudite critic, knowing 
that Milton did avail himself of hints and materials collected 
during a long life of assiduous study, was ready to counte- 
nance the facts of Lander, startling as they were, while his 
appreciation of Milton’s excellence as an inventor, and esti- 
mation of his character, were too much warped to incline 
him to pay much regard to Lander’s wholesale inferences, 
This book of Lander’s we have not met with. Some ex- 
tracts from it are to be found in Symmon’s Life of Milton, 
which it would not be doing justice to the subject not to 
transcribe : 


“The case is exactly the same” (says Lander, speaking of a pas- 
sage, which he had himself fabricated for Grotius, and which, as he 
affirms, Milton ‘borrowed without any intention of making an ac- 
knowledgment,’) “in a thousand other places, where much false in- 
cense has been offered on the wrong altar, and many lavish encomi- 
ums unjustly prestituted.” 

“<The State of Innocence, or Fall of Man,’ is a proof how readily 
Milton’s poem, which was founded on a tragedy, (the ‘Adamus Exul’ 
of the juvenile Grotius,) may be reduced to a tragedy again. But 
there is this remarkable difference between the two authors, that 
Dryden, though never reputed a man of the strictest morals, frankly 
acknowledged to whom he stood obliged, while Milton, notwithstand- 


* Hayley. + Symmons 
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ing his high pretensions to integrity, most industriously concealed his 
obligations.” 

“He (Grotius) has as much reason to complain of ungrateful usage 
at Milton’s hand, as the prince of the Latin poets when he exclaimed 
with indignation, from a consciousness of injury done him by Bathyl- 
lus,—Hos ego versiculos feci—tulit alter honores.” 

After ridiculing the honours which had been paid to Mil- 
ton, on the false supposition of his originality, and of the 
truth with which he asserts that his song 

e —— pursues 

Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,” 
Lander says, with reference to one of the vindicators of the 
great poet: 





“But I must take the liberty to inform him, that my notions of mo- 
rality taught me quite another lesson than to bestow the praise due 
to ingenuity and integrity, on persons ofa different character.” 


“Tis true Ramsay’s poem has been lately called a cento from 
Virgil; but I hope to show (and I thinkI have partly done it alrea- 
dy,) that Milton stands infinitely more exposed to that censure, being 
compiled out of all authors, ancient or modern, sacred or profane, 
who had any thing in their works suitable to his purpose: nor dol 
blame him for this unlimited freedom, but for his industriously con- 
cealing it.” 

“By this time, I hope, the mist of delusion begins to disperse: for 
though Milton has been so long in possession of Paradise, that he 
may even plead prescription in his favor, yet 1 have ventured (and I 
think successfully,) to call his title in question; as unjustly acquired 
at first, and which, therefore, no 'cngth of time can make valid ;— 
according to that known and approved maxim, quod ab initio vitiosum 
est tractu temporis non convalescit.” 

“And here I could produce a whole cloud of witnesses, as fresh 
vouchers of the truth of my assertion, with whose fine sentiments, as 
so many gay feathers, Milton has plumed himself; like one who 
would adorn a garland with flowers, secretly taken out of various gar- 
dens; or a crown with jewels, stolen from the diflerent diadems, or 
repositories of princes ; by which means he shines, indeed, but witha 
borrowed lustre,—a surreptitious majesty.” 

“In the sixth book, (the greatest part of which, Ihave already ob- 
served, is ungenerously copied from this young German, Taub- 
man,)” &c. 

“This elegant work, (Taubman’s Bellum Angelicum,) among ma- 
ny others, has enabled Milton to reach the summit of Parnassus, more 
truly than that extraordinary poetical inspiration which the deluded 
world has imagined him possessed of.” 


The circumstances of Milton’s refusing to instruct his 
daughters in the languages, which he taught them to read to 
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him, was a contrivance, according to Lander, to keep them 
in ignorance of his thefts. 

“Milton well knew,” says this strange man, “the loquacious and 
incontinent spirit of the sex; and the danger, on that account, of 
trusting them with so important a secret as his unbounded plagiar- 
ism: he, therefore, wisely confined them to the knowledge of the 
words and pronunciation only ; but kept the sense and meaning to 
himself.” 


The author of the Life, from whom we have quoted, 
makes no remarks upon this important and suspicious-look- 
ing fact last stated by Lander, As it is one of the impor- 
tant facts in the history of Milton’s private literary babita, 
bearing upon the subject, it deserves farther notice from us. 
Johnson quotes it from Philips, Milton’s nephew, who ap- 
pears, as Hayley thinks, to have been, on the whole, “lauda- 
bly zealous for the honor of his uncle,” but whose statement 
rather favors Lander’s view. He tells us: 


“That though our author had daily about him one or other to read, 
some persons of man’s estate, who, of their own accord, greedily 
catched at the opportunity of being his readers, that they might as 
well reap the benefit of what they read to him, as oblige him by the 
benefit of their reading ; and others of younger years were sent by 
their parents to the same end ; yet excusing only the eldest daughter, 
by reason of her bodily infirmity, and difficult utterance of speech, 
(which, to say truth, I doubt was the principal cause of excusing 
her,) the other two were condemned to the performance of reading,” 
&c., “and exactly pronouncing without understanding,” &c. 


We have marked with italics the parenthesis, where that 
doubtful word doubt would seem to imply that there was 
some other secret reason for excusing the elder daughter, 
such as fear of trusting her; but we cannot be certain that 
Philips may not have said doubt not, or have used the word 
inthe more positive sense, as meaning suspect, apprehend, 
or the like. He goes on to state that the daughters, rebelling 
more and more against the irksomeness of this employment, 
“at length they were all, even the eldest also, sent out to 
learn some curious and ingenious sorts of manufacture, that 
are proper for women to learn.” But we are not told that, 
at this time, Paradise Lost was in process of composition : 
on the contrary, Johnson quotes the passage after saying : 


“In the meantime he continued his studies, and os the want 
of sight by a very odd expedient, of which Philips,” &c. 
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That is long after Paradise Lost was published, and while he 
was, according to Johnson’s conception of him— 


“Calm and confident, little disappointed, not at all dejected, relying 
on his own merit with steady consciousness, and waiting, without im- 
patience, the vicissitudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a future 
generation.” 


But that Johnson evidently considered the purpose of Mil- 
ton, in being thus read to,to be the procuring of aid from 
the thoughts of others to his works, and looked upon it as a 
practice, appears from a remark which he makes upon it: 


“If few men would have had resolution to write books with such 
embarrassments, few likewise would have wanted ability to find some 
better expedient.” 

“In this state of things,” says Symmons, “the indignant and agita- 
ted public was under the necessity of acquiescing for the space near- 
ly of a twelvemonth; during which period the forger and his auxilia- 
ry were permitted to triumph, one for his gratified animosity to the 
fame of the great poet, and the other for the success of his fraudulent 
contrivance. About the end of the same year, (1750,) Mr. Douglas, 
the rector of Eaton Constantine in Shropshire, addressed to the Earl 
of Bath a letter entitled, ‘Milton vindicated from the charge of pla- 
giarism brought against him by Mr. Lander.’ Having, in this pamph- 
let, first clearly proved that Lander’s quotations, allowing them to be 
authentic, would not support the charge, urged with so much inde- 
cent vehemence against Milton, of plagiarism, and an immoral con- 
cealment of truth, the acute and able critic proceeds to show that, 
with impudence unparalleled in the annals of literary imposture, the 
passages, which had been cited from Masenius, Staphorstius, Taub- 
mannus, and the other obscure writers presented on this occasion to 
the public notice, had been adapted to the forger’s design by the in- 
terpolation of lines either immediately fabricated for the purpose, or 
— without alteration from Hogg’s translation of the Paradise 

ont,” * 


Lander, thus convicted of forgery, was caused by John- 
son to make an expiatory address, dictated by him, to his 
antagonist, Dr. Douglas, with an avowal of more extensive 
fraud, and a most humble supplication for pardon. He is 
accused of having acted thus dishonestly, and having after- 
wards sought to win back the confidence and favor of the 
public by his recantation, from a desire, prompted by indi- 
gence, to interest the public in these neglected writers, a 
publication of whom he contemplated ;t but it is also not 

* This is not the case, however, with the extracts from Masenius in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, which first excited the public curiosity. They are 
faithfully quoted there. 

+ Hayley. Symmons. 
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unlikely that he was led on by an infuriate zeal in the cause 
he had undertaken, and having made some real discoveries, 
fell into that moral obliquity to which the system-maker is 
so liable, and with a frantic recklessness scrupled not to make 
appear good, by, false inventions, the weak parts of his posi- 
tion, where true facts left him in the lurch. A vain con- 
tempt, too, for the unlearned, gullible public, who had hither- 
to swallowed so much as original in Milton, which was not 
strictly so, might have contributed to cause him to practise 
this imposition in a spirit of levity, criminal as it was, by 
way of a reflection and a kind of reprisal upon Milton, the 
plagiarist and impostor. Indeed, Lander subsequently avow- 
ed, in another pamphlet, published by him, that the true rea- 
son which had excited him to contrive his forgery was, be- 
cause Milton had attacked the character of Charles I., by 
interpolating Pamela’s prayer from the Arcadia, in an edi- 
tion of the Eikon Basilike, a story which, though it does not 
appear to be generally credited by the biographers of Mil- 
ton, if we except Johnson, and perhaps some others of the 
political enemies of Milton, is plausible enough, when we 
consider the violence of the party feeling at that time,—that 
Milton was at the head of it,—that he was the chosen organ 
of the enemies of the king to throw discredit upon the Ei- 
kon Basilike,—that in his Iconoclastes, written for this pur- 
pose, he places side by side, with much care, the two pray- 
ers, and inveighs with great asperity, in “indecent language,” 
as Johnson calls it, against the royal plagiarist——and that 
party prides itself more upon its tactics than its conscience. 
Being unwilling, however, ourselves, to go into this famous 
dispute, or to refer to all that has been written upon it by 
Birch, Toland, Bayle, etc., we shal! do no more than rest up- 
on Dr. Johnson’s general presumption, without inquiry whe- 
ther Milton was implicated or not. He tells us: 


“The papers which the King gave to Dr. Juxon on the scaffold, the 
regicides took away, so that they were at least the publishers of this 
prayer; and Dr. Birch, who had examined the question with great 
care, was inclined to think them the forgers. The use of it by adap- 
tation was innocent; and they who could so noisily censure it, with 
a little extension of their malice could contrive what they wanted to 
accuse.” 


In an apology addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
soliciting patronage for his projected edition of the scarce 
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Latin authors from whom he had aceused Milton of borrow- 
ing, Lander concluded with these words : 


“As for the interpolations (for which I am so highly blamed,) when 
passion is subsided, and the minds of men can patiently attend to 
truth, | promise amply to replace them, with passages equivalent in 
value that are genuine, that the public may be convinced that it was 
rather passion and resentment, than a penury of evidence, the twen- 
tieth part of which has not as yet been produced, that obliged me to 
make use of them.” 


The collection printed by him, consisted of the following 
works: the Pemata Sacra of Andrew Ramsay,—the Ada- 
mus exul of Grotius,—the Sarcotis of Masenits, omitting 
the 4th and 5th books,—the first book of Demonomachia, a 
poem by Odoricus Valmarana,—Paradisus Jacobi Catsii,a 
celebrated Dutch poet ; a spirited and graceful epithalamium 
on the nuptials of Adam and Eve,—Bellum Angelicum, 
auctore Frederico Taubmanno.* 

According to Lander, the paper in Milton’s own handwr- 
ting, found in ‘Trinity College, which contains a catalogue 
of above 60 subjectst taken from the Sacred Scripture, on 
which he seems to have designed to found tragedies, is in 
truth merely a list of titles of tragedies already written in 
Latin verse by men of the highest rank and genius, he says, 
in the commonwealth of learning. In the front of this cata- 
logue, he continues, stands Adam unparadised, or Adam in 
banishment ; which, he affirms, is only a translation oi 
Adamus erul written by the juvenile Grotius. He mentions 
some of these written subjects, with the names of their author 
“for the satisfaction of the curious reader,” premising that 
“the judicious reader will by considering, &c. begin to relish 
the unexpected discovery, that this great poet had recours 
to a vast treasure, which he industriously kept secret :”— 
“Abrahamus Sacrificans, by Theodorus Beza ; Dine rap- 
tus, & Sodome Conflagratio, by Horatius Tursellinus: 
who also writes several others in Milton’s list :— Thamare 
raptus per fratrem, by Rochus Honerdus ; Sedechias, by 
Carolus Malapertius ; Solyme halosis, by Nicolaus Causs- 
nus; Christus Patieus, by Hugo Grotius ; Christus mori 
ens § resurgens, by Joannes Franciscus Quintianus ; He 


* Hayley. 

t+ For these, Lander refers to a new edition of the works of Milton, pu> 
lished by Dr. Birch, to which they are prefixed. See also art. Mill 
Bayle, suppt. 
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rodes Infanticida, from Daniel Heinsius ; Sampson Ago- 
nistes §* Heliada, from Hieronymus Zieglerus : Ruth, a 
pastoral comedy, from Nicodemus Frischlinus ; and to name 
no more, the Baptistes, from George Buchanan, which last 
Milton actually translated into Engiish verse,” &c. As, after 
Lauder’s history, our readers must be impatiently incredu- 
lous of his assertions, they will no doubt presume that most 
of these are fabricated names—some of them being about as 
great jaw-breakers, and looking as formidable in print as 
Aldibirontiphosk iphornio. We have to regret that the 
limited extent of our learning and researches does not ena- 
ble us to cutisfy them fully to the contrary. <A few are 
well known names ; Bayle gives an account of several, and 
mentions two or three of these works. The others may be 
obscure writers, of whom we have little or no account in our 
ordinary libraries. Lauder is, we believe, correct in the titles 
of the works mentioned, which are, with the exception of a 
slight and unimportant alteration in one or two, the same as 
the heads set down in Milton’s list. What we have to remark, 
however, is, that we find no particular evidence in Milton’s 
notes,* that he actually designed works upon these sacred 
subjects already treated upon by these obscure authors, that 
he might plagiarise from them, or palm them off in transla- 
tions as his own productions. Had he so intended, he cer- 
tainly would not have made sketches of what was already in 
print before him. In these sketches, he refers not once, by 
ray of memoranda, to a single one of these productions, nor to 
he names of the authors, which it seems he would naturally 
» done, if oe apy d only to consult those works, or to 
extract scenes , but appears to be guided solely by texts 
of Scripture, ce chapter and verse, and to draw the hints 
for his economy—noble sentiments, &c. from the inspiration 
of his own genius. On the other hand, it may be said, with 
some ingenuity, that this was his art—his “industrious con- 
eealment”—the care which he practiced, as exemplified in 
the instance of his allowing only his young unintormed 
danezhters to read to him, to leave no evidence of the sources 
whence he borrowed,—that as the titles of these obscure 
works, and his own, so exactly correspond, it is probable that 
the economy, &c. is merely transferred in English, or imi- 
tated, and that of this there is some proof. We should like 
to see this proof inquired into by some one having access to 


~ 


* See sup. to Bayle: art. Milton. 
55 VOL. V.—No. 10, 
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some of these rare writings, if they are in existence ; not that 
we believe it would tend to the support of Lauder’s illiberal 
and malevolent charge; but that it would show to what ex- 
tent Milton was really indebted to such models for his rough 
ideas of these proposed tragedies—- what improvements his 
great genius suggested ; and correct us, perhaps, in the only 
one point in relation to any such proof, upon which we can 
venture to say anything from our own knowledge, which is, 
that it does seem to us, that Milton’s plan of Adam in ban- 
ishment, resembles strongly that of Grotius’ Adamus exul, 
so far as we are capable of forming any opinion from the 
detached fragments of that tragedy in the miscellany where 
alone we have come at it. Upon another assertion made 
by Lauder, in the course of some vituperative remarks upon 
Milton, in the collection which he had printed, that “Philips, 
Milton’s nephew, everywhere in his Theatrum Petarum, 
either woolly passes over in silence such authors as Milton 
was most obliged to, or, if he chances to mention them, does 
it in the most slight and superficial manner imaginable” 


Hayley observes, 

“There is some acuteness, and more truth, in this observation con- 
cerning Philips, than Lauder was himself aware of. Though Milton 
was indeed no plagiary, and his nephew of course had no thefts to 
conceal, it is very remarkable that Philips, giving an account of poets 
in all languages, omits such of their works as were built on subjects 
resembling those of his uncle. This omission is not only striking in 
the brief account he gives of the Latin poets collected by Lauder; it 
extends to some Italian writers, of whom I shall presently have occa- 
sion to speak more at large. Let me first observe, in apology for the 
omissions of Philips, which are too frequent to be considered as acci- 
dental, that he probably chose not to enumerate various poems rela- 
ting to angels, to Adam, and to paradise, lest ignorance and malice 
should absurdly consider the mere existence of such poetry as a dero- 
gation from the glory of Milton.” 


Hayley also says, with regard to the assertion of Dr. 
Douglas, that Milton had not imitated the poets in Lauder’s 
published collection : 


“The assertion of this learned and amiable writer is not to be un- 
derstood in a strict and literal sense ; for assuredly there are passages 
in some of them that Milton may be fairly supposed to have copied, 
though his obligations to these Latin poets are very far from being 
considerable ;” 

And further on: 


“He seems to have read, in different languages, authors of every 
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class ; and I doubt not but he had perused every poem collected by 
Lauder, though some of them hardly aflord ground enough for a 
conjecture that he remembered any passage they contain, in the 
course of his nobler composition.” 


We have ventured to translate, for our own satisfaction,and 
also as a recreation in the course of this inquiry, some pas- 
sages from the three works mentioned, which treat of the 
same subjects as Paradise Lost, and from which Milton may 
appear to have copied or taken some parts of his plan. We 
have not met with any translations, except the one by Mil- 
tonicus, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, of the exordium and 
invocation, and two others by different writers in the same 
miscellany—one of the speech of Satan, and the other of the 
description of Paradise,in Masenius. We have not thought 
proper, after some consideration, to give too literal and close 
aversion; but have attempted to allow something for the 
variance in style between the original and an imitation, sup- 
posing these to be such: at the same time we have carefully 
avoided transcending the text. If, occasionally, we have 
found a word ora phrase in Milton which expressed, without 
any forcing, the sense of the Latin, we have thought it just 
to adopt it: as, for instance, were we translating, with this 
view, that line from Ariosto copied by Milton: 


“Cosa non detta in prosa mai, né in rima,” 
we should not think of rendering it either literally thus: 
“Things ne’er said nor in prose nor rhyme,” 


which would not fill the line ; nor with more freedom thus, 
changing the structure: 

“Of matters which have never yet appeared 

In poetry or duller prose,” 
which would, by excess, likewise depart from the proper 
identity, and impair the clearness of the imitation; but at 
once take Milton’s translation, which is at the same time the 
most simple and consonant with the Italian: 


“Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 


This we deem the proper medium through which to convey 
fairly an illustration of the extent and manner of Milton’s 
imitations ; while it at the same time allows the translator 
sufficient liberty to depart, in some degree from the strictness 
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of the structure, and dryness of the Latin periods, and enables 
him to attempt a more idiomatic, elegant, and spirited version, 
A pure edition of Masenius is in our hands. The extracts 
from the other Latin poets, we are obliged to take, at second 
hand, from the miscellany in which we have found them, 
guarding against the Lauderisms as far as they are pointed 
out in the appendix to Newton’s Milton. 

The Narcotis of Jacobus Masenius, (a German Jesuit, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Poetry in the College of the Jesuits at 
Cologne,) pubiished a few years before the plan of Paradise 
Lost, by all accounts, was organized, is a poem on the fall of 
man. ‘The name : ‘arcothea represents man, or human na- 
ture :* there is no Adam nor Eve in particular; but this 
personification supplies their places instead, and meagre and 
defective as it would seem, in comparison with Milton’s more 
complete plan, it is nevertheless a fine idea that well harmo- 
nizes with that of Masenius, whose poem belongs to the 
descriptive more than to the epic class. NSarcothea alone 
appears in the terrestrial paradise ; the seductions ef the 
serpent are addressed to Sarcothea as to Eve; it is Sarco- 
thea that plucks the forbidden fruit, and suffers the woes 
entailed, in consequence, upon man. Masenius did not pre- 
tend to write an epic poem. He tells us that such was not 
his design ; but chiefly to collect together, as in a garden, the 
general flowers of poesy : 

“Ad hoc precipué a nobis concinnata, (Sarcotis) ut plerarum imag! 
num magis in Poesi communium quidam quasi hortus esset, und 
rudior etiamnum :etas ad hanc disciplinam erudienda, delectationem 
usum@ue caperet. 


Judging the merits of the poem under this view, they are 
of a high order. We perceive some scintillations of the 
genius of Milton in Masenius; he has elevation of sentiment, 
force and elegance of expression, ricliness of imagery, fertility 
and aptness in his similes, vivacity and grace of action ; to 
which he adds a Virgilian smoothness of numbers, and the 
ready resources of refined classical attainments. The Sar- 
cotis contains 2,486 verses, and is distributed into five books. 
The poem begins thus: 


“Principium culpe, sty gieeque tyrannidis ortum, 
Et que sera premant mise srandos fata nepotes, 


* Compounded of Cap§, the flesh, and éea, goddess: Deam carnis appel- 
Jamus, Masenius says in his advertisement. 
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Servitio turpi scelerum, peenaque malorum, 
Pandimus. O! sacre moderatrix, Diva, poesis, 
Que cithare quondam nervos, artemque regebas 
Jessiadie, faciles ad carmina suffice vires. 
Non mihi Pierid Nymph, Cirrheeque recessus, 
Nec Phebea placet laurus, nec oliva Minerve, 
Pegaseusve liquor, priscorum somnia Vatum. 
Pro Musis Divina Parens; pro culmine Cirrhe, 
Major Olympus erit; fundet mihi dulcior undas 
Gratia; Palladium vincet Sapientia Numen. 
Tu cieptis, o! Diva, fave, nostrosque labores 

Dirige inotlenso per secula pristina cursu. 

> cumaue rapis, sequor impiger: omnia namque 

» ductrice patent, rerumque occulta tueris, 

Prima opifex, nostre spectatrix prima ruin. 
Audior: en facili rapior per inane volatu 
Tellurem super, & liquidam super etheris auram, 
Trans avium Boreeque vias. Jam sidera preter 
Ambulo; nimborumque domos & fulminis aulam 
Transgredior, supraque polos, flammasque micantes, 
Innocuos calco plantis audacibus ignes.” 


Which we have translated as follows: 

Of cuilt’s beginning, and the rise 

Of Satan’s empire, with what later woes 

Oppress our wretched race, to sin d based, 

In slav’ry vile, and punishment of crime, 

Sing heav’nly Muse, that whilom didst inspire 

The son of Jesse’s holy harp an l song: 

Give to my efforts strength to soar with ease: 

Me not Pierian nymphs, nor Cirrha’s shade, 

Apoll ’s laurel. n r Minerva’s tree, 

Nor Pevast in sprin —( id p et dreams— 

Delieht; but in the Muses’ place lL call 

On God th Father; above Cirrha’s hill 

{ mount to loftier heav’n; diviner Grace 

Streams sweeter far shall pour out on my soul; 

And Wisdom’s truth surpass Minerva’s lore. 

Favour thou my attempt, O Spirit, and lead 

Aright my labours through the antient Prime: 

Where rapt by thee, adventurous I soar; 

For all things are le iifest through thee; 

Thou know’st all! s+: thou from the first mad’st all, 

Wast present, and first w ssedst our ruin. 
Lo! Iam heard: and 1 , with easy flight, 

I soar through widest space, above the earth, 

Oer ki uid fields of ether, an ! beyond 

The courses of the birds and northern wind; 

Now ‘mid the stars lroam; and mounting o’er 

The region of the clouds and thunders, reach 

The distant poles and flaming lights of heav’n, 

And tread with daring heel their harmless fires. 
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This exordium is considered by the author of the letters* 
comparing the Sarcotis and Paradise Lost, prefixed to the 
Barbou edition, (whose opinions and language we have partly 
adopted in the above few observations upon Masenius,) as 
superior in beauty to that in Paradise Lost. 'The reader may 
compare the two together, and judge for himself. Milton’s 
poem commences thus : 

“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
3rought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing heav’nly Muse, that on the secret top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the Heav’ns and Earth 
Rose out of Chaos: or if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God: I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my adventrous song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th’ Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhime, 

And chiefly Thou, O, Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples th’ upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou know’st ; Thou from the first 
Wast — and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast auyss, 
And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support,” &c. 

It must be acknowledged that the subjects being the same, 
Milton might possibly have thus written, had he never seen 
Masenius. It is very clear that he has not copied Masenius. 
There is nothing we can call plagiarism here, in our concep- 
tion of the general and strict sense of the term, or we should 
not see his genius leaving out some particulars and substitu- 
ting others, relying on its own inspiration and on other re- 
sources, and diverging from the track at the very moment 
when a plagiarist or an inferior artist who did not take espe- 
cial pains to avoid tameness of imitation, would have tol- 
lowed it directly. Observe the art with which he varies every 
thing.t Yet, on the other hand, it must strike one, that there 


*Premiére lettre aux RR. PP. Jesuits auteurs des Mémoires de Trévoux. 
+ The introduction of the subject is imitated from Homer’s Mynwy «108 
Scripture supplies several allusions which are not in Masenius. Milton 
simply 
“intends to soar 
Above th’ Aonian mount,” 
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is a strong similarity between the two poets, in®he spirit and 
in some of the terms of their exordium and invocation : and 
our presumptions, that Milton at least had Masenius in memo- 
ry, if he did not particularly refer to him to refresh his ideas, 
are influenced and fortified by our knowledge of the facts in 
his literary history. In the commencement of the seventh 
book of Paradise Lost, we may, perhaps, recognize features 
that bring to mind again Masenius’ invocation: 


“Descend from Heav’n, Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art call’d, whose voice divine 
Following, above the Olympian hill I soar, 
Above the flight of Pegaséan wing. 
The meaning, not the name I call: for thou 
Nor of the Muses nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus dwell’st, but edie 8 born, 
sefore the hills appear’d, or fountain flow’d, 
Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse,” &c. 


After adverting, in some elegant lines, to the various and 
uncertain pursuits of life, and the wretchedness of mankind,* 
Masenius goes on: 


“Tu mihi tantarum interpres, Sapientia, rerum, 
Tam duros hominum casus, tot in orbe laborum 
Principium memora, causasque evolve malorum. 

Umbrarum Princeps & opaci Rector Averni 
Antitheus, quaundam eternas damnatus ad umbras, 
Proscriptusque polo, cum ew@co marte Tonantem 
Infelix peteret, Superosque lacesseret audax, 
/Erea concussis laxavit vincula claustris, 
Carceribusque pedem rursum extulit, ore minaci 
Armataque manu nascenti tristia mundo 
Bella movens, latamque ferens toto orbe ruinam. 
Invida Livoris rabies, mentisque venenum 
Ambitio, tantos potuit concire furores 
Antitheo, tantos bellorum extollere fluctus.” 


We would propose as literal, and, we hope, a more reada- 
ble translation, than the one in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
(see p. 68.)— 


while Masenius employs six lines upon Avs flight. Here is a line imitated 
from Ariosto. Another sentence: [‘‘Instruct me, for thou know’st;”] re- 
sembles Theocritus’ Ess Cea, cv yag oda, Idyl. xxii. 116. more directly 
than the expressions in Masenius, and much of Milton’s language flows 
immediately from his own thoughts. 

* Milton does not appear to have in any way imitated these lines. In the 
eleventh book the angel Michael sets before Adam in a vision what shall 
happen till the flood; but the matter and manner of the description is quite 
different from the common-place of Masenius. 
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Say, Wisdom, thou interpreter to me 

Of this great argument, say what the cause 

Of such dire mortal woes and ills on earth? 

The prince of darkness, king of gloomy hell, 
The foe of God, erst doomed to endless shades, 
From heav’n expell’d—what time he vainly dar’d 
Rashly defy the Thunderer to arms, 

And, impious, sought t’ invade the hosts of heaw’n— 
Breaking confinement, burst his brazen chains, 
And from his prison ’seap’d, with threatful brow, 
And armed hand preparing dreadful war 
Against the new-born world, and ruin wide. 

Such rage—such tempests of destructive war— 
Satan conceived, stirr’d up with livid hate 

And fell ambition, venom of the mind. 


Milton: 


“Say first, for Heav’n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of Hell, say first what cause 
Mov’d our grand parents, in that happy state, 
Favor’d of Heav’n so highly, to fall off 

From their Creator, and transgress his will 

For one restraint, lords of the world besides 2 
Who first seduc’d them to that foul revolt ? 
Tl’ infernal Serpent; he it was, whose gui 
Stirr’d up with envy and revenge, deceiv’d 
The mother of mankind, what time bis pride 

Had cast him out from Heav’n, with all bis host 

Of rebel angels, by whose aid aspiring 

To set himself in glory above his peers, 

He trusted to have equal’d the Most High, 

If he oppos’d; and with ambitious aim 

Against the throne and monarchy of God 

Rais’d impious war in Heav’n and battle proud 

With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 

Hurl’d headlong flaming from the étherial sky, 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms.”—Book Ist, v. 27. 


le, 


We think that Milton has here somewhat copied Masenius. 

Eden and Sarcothea are next described. We wish that 
our limits would allow us to extract more fully : we could 
show in what Milton’s description of Eve resembles, or dif- 
fers from, that of the virgin Sa7 cothea, upon which Masenius 
dwells in some beautiful lines : 


“Est locus Auroram propter, roseumque cubile 
Tethyos, & nati clara incunabula Phebi, 
Protopatris natale solum, quo primus in agro 
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Lusit, & innocus libavit gaudia vite. 
Hortorum decus hic, & ameeni gratia ruris 
Vernat, inoffenso nunquam spoliata decore. 
Quidquid Achemenio nares demulcet odore, 
Blanditurque oculis, Verisque meretur honorem, 
Hoc Charites posuére loco: domus ipsa Favoni est 
Plaudentis levibus per aprica silentia pennis. 
Exulat omnis hiems. Nullis vexata procellis 
Hic rosa succumbit; nullo expallescit ab Euro 
Nascendo moriens; non Sirius ardor anhelam 
Decoquit, aut rapto flaccessit languida succo. 
Inviolatus honos viole est, & tota juventus 
Chloridis eterno pandit labra florida risu. 
Nullus Hyperboreo Boreas glacialis ab axe 
Infestas ventorum acies, niviumque procellas 
His infundit agris; nullis hic cana pruinis 
Arva rigent, nullo coalescunt frigore lymphe. 
Aurea perpetui furgunt palatia Veris. 
In medio laxatur humus, fontemque perennis 
Spirat aque, latéque sinum telluris inundat, 
Infundens avidis felicia balnea pratis. 
Flumine quadruplici manat fons, divite ripa, 
Quem vehit illimes complectens alveus undas. 
His fecunda vadis atque obstetricibus arvis* 
Tellus leta parit, nullisque exercita rastris 
Respuit agricolas, & duri vomeris usum, 
Nature contenta bonis, Zephirique favore. 
Pomiferis laté silvis, & fructibus omnem 
Implet ager campum, nec marcescente vigore. 
Poma sub e@ternis nutant argentea ramis. 
Blanda voluptatis concessaque munera, vite 
Presidium, facilisque neci medicina fugande, 
Hic indulta Diis verim Mortalibus arbor 
Interdicta, viret: pulchros habet aurea fructus, 
Presagosque malique, bonique, omnisque futuri. 
Heu! comperta nimis memoro, dudumque probata. 
Posteritas mihi testis erit, magnusque Parentum 
Ordo docet: tantis etenim pulcherrima campis 
Sarcothea, infelix virgo ac lacrymabile nomen, 
Sarcothea, his preerat custos, heresque perennis, 
Ni malé consultas pandisset fraudibus aures, 
Hostibus auscultans, & fcedera pacta relinquens. 
Hance consanguineam terre, massamque rubentis 
Informem limi, primo Sapientia rerum 
Artifici finxisse manu, formamque dedisse 
Creditur ipsa suam, Disque immortalibus unam 
JEquasse, ut dignam patrie transcriberet aule.” 
[Translated by G. 8. in the Gentleman’s Magazine, at page 242. ] 


This whole version is so detestable, that we condemn it to 


* Arvis in our edition—printed auris in the extract in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; which we think correct, and have translated accordingly. 
56 VoL. v.—No. 10. 
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the “lowest depths of the poetical Tophet,” and venture to 
substitute our own, imperfect as it may be: 


In th’ East, tow’rds Morn’s rose-mantled ocean-bed, 
By the bright cradle of the infant sun, 

A spot there is, our first sire’s natal soil, 

Where formerly he spent his happy days 

Amid the joys and innocence of life— 

The pride of gardens, and the vernal grace 

Of rural landscapes, lovely, ever green, 

Whose innocent enchantments never fade. 
Whatever Achemenian perfumes 

Regale the scent—whatever charms the eye— 
And boasts the sweet delights of genial spring, 
The Graces have bestow’d upon that place: 
There western gales abide, and softly fan 

With gentle wing the sunny solitudes. 

Thence winter is exil’d. And there the rose, 

By no rude storm harass’d, bows not her head, 
Nor sickens in the chilly east wind’s breath, 

Clipt in the bud, nor droops and pines away, 

Her bloom parch’d by the dog star’s fervent blaze. 
Inviolate the virgin violet, 

And all the youthful train of Chloris ope 

Their florid lips with an eternal smile. 

No Boreas from Hyperborean sky 

Drives his sharp blasts and stormy drifts of snow 
Upon those fields; nor white and stiff the ground 
With hoar-frost, nor by ice the waters bound. 
The golden palaces of constant spring 

There rise instead: and in the midst there jets 
Out of the porous earth a living fount, 

Which irrigates her bosom far and wide, 
Dispensing gladness o’er the thirsty meads ; 
Then diverse runs into four branching streams 
Led in clear channels under fertile banks, 

By whose alluvion impregn’d, the soil 

Assisted by obstetric airs, brings forth 

Prolific, and unvex’d by tearing plough 

Or harrow, scorns the cultivator’s aid, 

Content with Nature’s gifts and fav’ring gales. 
Far-spreading orchards—ample fields extend— 
Teeming with fruit, and silver apples nod 

From boughs eternal, with perpetual bloom,— 
Staple of life—sure antidote for death. 

There bloom’d the fatal tree, forbid’n to man, 
Only to gods indulg’d: of gold the tree, 

With fruit of gold, and taste that could inspire 
Knowledge of good and ill and all to come: 
Knowledge too dearly bought, ah! too long prov’d! 
Posterity will answer, and the dead 

Groan from their antient graves thy with’ring curse. 
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There Sarcothea, (hapless maid, sad name !) 
Fair Sarcothea dwelt, Queen of those bow’rs— 
Inheritance perpetually her’s, 

Had she not lent, in evil hour, her ear, 

Seduc’d by evil counsel, unto guile, 

Heeding the foe instead of Heav’n’s command. 
Her did Eternal Wisdom erst create 

Out of earth’s substance from a shapeless mass 
Of red clay moulded to a living form, 

(Mighty Artificer!) with plastic hand; 

And gave to her the likeness of himself, 

That she sole might be equal to the gods, 

And worthy deem’d of his paternal realms. 

It appeared to Lauder “vastly probable that Milton has 
transferred the sense of the foregoing lines into his Paradise 
Lost.” In his paper before us, the Latin extract only is given, 
without further comment than this. 'The resemblance is not 
pointed out. The author of the “Letters, &c.” remarks: 

“C’est un des endroits sur lesquels M. Lauder a fait le plus de 
bruit. Milton, selon lui, a copié tout ce tableau; mais je n’ai garde, 
MM. RR. PP. d’adopter cette nouvelle accusation ; je scais que les 
deux Poétes se rencontrent 14 comme dans leur préambule. J’avoue- 
rai méme, si l’on vent, qu’a l’égard du Paradis terrestre, les ressem- 
blances sout encore plus marquées, cependant on peut dire que 
l Histoire de la Genese étoit assez brillante en cet endroit pour causer 
ces ressemblances: tout au plus pourrois-je reconnoitre que Milton a 
lu le Poéme de Masenius, et qu’il a prétender limiter, 4 peu prés 
comme Virgile imite Homere, ou comme Boileau suit Horace dans 
son Art Poétique. Jusques ici, encore une fois, le plagiat n’est point 
prouvé ; mais il seroit peut peut-étre possible de faire voir que la des- 
cription de Masenius surpasse encore, pour la beauté des idées, celle 
de Milton ; et je suis persuadé qu’il en est de méme du portrait de 
Sarcotis ou Sarcothée.” 

We will now cull from Milton’s description, proceeding in 
the order of Masenius: Jn th’ Hast, §c. 

Milton : 

6 For blissful Paradise 
Of God the garden was by him in th’ East 
Of Eden planted.” B. iv. v. 208. 

“And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden :” 
Gen. ii. 8. No imitation of Masenius here certainly. The 
lines of Milton following these, will bear some comparison 
with Grotius, which we will show hereafter. Masenius goes 
on quite differently until we come to: The pride of gar- 
dens, §c. (two lines)— 

Milton : 


“Of Eden, where delicious paradise, 
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Now nearer, crowns with her inclosure green 
As with a rural mound.” 133. 


“A happy rural seat of various view ;” 247. 





“ So lovely seem’d 
That landscape ;” 152. 


“Vernal delight and joy,” 155. 
“Led on th’ Eternal Spring.” 268. 


Whatever Achamenian perfumes, §c. (next 8 lines) — 
Milton : 





y now gentle gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings dispense 
Native perfumes,” 156. 

“Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest ;” 162. 

ns While universal Pan 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 
Led on th’ eternal spring” 266. 





There is some difficulty in properly selecting scattered 
passages like these, in which the resemblance is at best doubt- 
ful. So far, we should not say, there was much appearance 
of imitation ; but before we decide, let us review the descrip- 


tion generally, after we have dissected the particular passages: 
Thence winter is exil’d, §-c. (next 13 lines)— 
Milton : 





« or the flow’ry lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 
Flow’rs of all hue, and without thorn the rose :” 254. 


This is the only passage we can find that has any thing at 
all in common with that in Masenius, if we throw out the 
idea of eternal spring in the terrestrial paradise, as suggested 
by the subject itself: and it is only the mention of the rose 
which makes it parallel at all; but Milton’s rose without 
thorn, is a different image totally from Masenius’, and an 
invention of his own:* Why did not Milton here imitate 
that remarkable play on words, “inviolata honos viole est” 
and “Nullus Hyperboreo Boreas?” Because his fancy and 
judgment were too busy, probably, with other beauties. Yet, 
it must be noticed, that this sort of jingling of words, which 
critics have generally condemned as being in bad taste, but 
which, sparingly and judiciously used, is frequently a grace- 


* The idea is taken from Gen. iii. y. 18. 
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ful or energetic auxiliary to expression, was not uncommon 
with Milton ; among other instances we have the following : 
That brought into this world a world of woe, 
Begirt the almighty throne 
Beseeching or besieging 
This tempted our attempt—— 
Atone slight bound hich overleapt all bound. 


Then was not guilty shame, dishonest shame 
Of nature’s works, honor dishonorable, 

The modern writers have carried their indulgence of this 
practice much farther than the antients ; and it is likely that 
Milton may have imbibed it from the former, among them 
Masenius. 

Though not exactly in place, the observation may as 
well be made here also, that Milton’s mingling of allusions 
from heathen mythology with subjects of sacred history, 
which has been imputed to him as a grand fault, may 
be referred to the same sources: Masenius has a heathen 
deity for nearly every object in nature: the writer in Latin 
cannot well do without them. Jn the midst there jets, §c. 
(next 11 lines) — 

Milton : 

“ 





Which through veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 

Watered the garden; thence united fell 

Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 

Which from his darksome passage now appears, 

And now divided into four main streams 

Run diverse, wand’ring many a famous realm, &c.” 227. 


“Flow’rs worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill and dale and plain.” 241. 


Far spreading orchards, §c. (next 12 lines)— 
Milton : 
“And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees loaden with fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue,” 146. 
“All trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, taste ; 
And all amid them stood the tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
Of» vegetable gold; and next to life, 
Our death, the tree of knowledge grew fast by, 
Knowledge of good bought dear by knowing ill.” 217. 


“Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit burnish’d with golden rind 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
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If true, here only, and of del’cious taste : 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs,” 248. 

Beyond the limited facts of the description, which are 
taken from the Bible, we can detect in the above several 
additional embellishments which belong to Masenius. We 
think that here Milton has imitated him, or rather engrafted 
on his own stock some of the ideas of Masenius. T'here 
NSarcothea, §c. (to the end.) 

Milton continues the description of Eden for several lines 
more before he goes on to mention its occupants. The in- 
troduction of Adam and Eve is as different as the two _per- 
sons themselves from Sarcothea the personification : 

“Two of far nobler shape erect and tall, 

Godlike erect, with native honor clad, 

In naked majesty seem’d lords of all, 

And worthy seem’d; for in their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, &c.” 288, 

Masenius then compares the creation of Sarcothea with 
the snowy vase formed of clay out of the potter’s hand, and 
with the spring flower growing from the dirt of the field, &c. 
both of which comparisons Lauder affirmed, in his citations 
of the marginal heads from Masenius, were imitated by Mil- 
ton in his fourth book, but which we do not find. The 
original nakedness, purity and innocence of Sarcothea, is 
then alluded to, as Milton alludes to those of Eve, though 
differently—vv. 312-20. Part of the description of Sarco. 
thea which we give, may be compared with the lines of 
Milton Jast extracted : 

“Tum cerebri disponit opus, mentisque supremum 
Ordinat imperium, & rationis collocat arcem, 
Quam circumfusam tenebris, caligine densa 
Eruit, eternaque dedit clarescere luce. 

Hance regere imperium jussit, sceptrumque potiri, 
Membrorum dominam, vite, morumque magistram, 
Observantem wqui., ac legum decreta sequentem. 
Huic tempestates animi, fluctusque tumentes 
Irarum mulcere datum est, fedosque volupte 
Insultus, sceleruamque ausus compescere freno. 
Insuper humanos vultus, & frontis honorem 
Augustum, rareeque decus memorabile forme 
Ipsa dedit.” 

Then fashion’d he the tissue of the brain, 
*Stablish’d supreme the empire of the mind, 

And founded there the reason’s citadel, 

Emerg’d from utter night, the night dispell’d, 
And made it glorious with eternal light. 
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He bade it o’er the body take command, 
And sway the moral destinies of life, 
Studious of good, obedient to his law. 

To it he charg’d the pow’r to moderate 
The tempests of the soul, the boiling waves 
Of passion, and to curb the rampancy 

Of obscene lust, and violence of crime. 
Lastly he gave to her a human face, 
Nobility of front severe, august, 

And symmetry of shape surprising rare. 

Masenius goes on to depict the personal graces of Sarco- 
thea. Milton does the same of Adam and Eve. In what 
comes next, they both again appear on the same track. 
Having extracted sufficiently from the original, to give the 
reader who may not be acquainted with Masenius, an idea of 
his style, &c., we must now try and husband our space by 
omitting the Latin : 


Now in the sweet and cool embower’d shade 
They sat them down* out of the sun’s mild rays; 
And stretching on the meadow-grass their limbe 
Exempt from toil and cares, dispos’d for rest. 
No othe: down they sought—no couch adorn’d 
With figur’d tapestry, nor canopy 
Array’d in splendour of barbaric pomp,— 
No such appliances to purchase sleep: 
Far more luxurious to them sweet ease 
Unbought, and that green sward strewn with the mat 
Of flow’rs, by Chloris sprinkled, purple’ and rose, 
By mother Nature spread, play’d on by gales 
With softest whispers welcoming repose. 
While genial meals abounded at their need, 
And fruit-trees yielded their compliant boughs 
Loaded with fruit—a ready feast for them. 
Milton : 
“Under a tuft of shade that ona green 
Stood whisp’ring soft, by a fresh fountain side 
They sat them down; and after no more toil 
Of their sweet gard’ning labour than suffic’d 
To recommend cool zephyr, and made ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their supper fruits they fell, 
Nectarin fruits which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, side-long as they sat recline 
On the soft downy bank damask’d with fiowers :” 
Are not these passages similar? Has not Milton here 
replenished his ideas from Masenius? But let us go on. The 
demon Antitheus, Enemy of God, or Satan, beholds Sarco- 


* Sarcothea and the nymphs that attended her—the Virtues. 
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thea in her state of innocence and happiness, and his envy 
and hate are excited: 


Satan beheld the fair nymph wandering 
Through those soft glades, in rural innocence, 
Enjoying the sweets and soul-felt bliss of life. 
He saw—and as he gaz’d, he griev’d to think 
A creature, heir to so much happiness, 

Should be possess’d of such fair, rich demesnes, 
And ev’ry thing that life could wish; while: , 
Banish’d from heav’n, exil’d to infamy, 

Look’d on those godly mansions clos’d to him 
Forever, and the bliss which he had lost, 

And saw advane’d to them that happy nymph. 
Is’t thus, O princes of the skies, (he cried,) 
Illustrious nobility of heav’n, 

Ye first-born among gods! is’t thus, forsooth, 
Unjustly we are thrust out from the stars ? 
Shall in our room less worthy heir exult— 
The refuse of vile clay, earth-born and brute ?* 
Wherefore is she not partner in our fall, 

Like us doom’d to eternal, utter ruin ?f 

We, offspring nearer german unto God, 

We, the illustrious chivalry of heav’n, 

Still bear the traces of the glorious form, ete. 


Satan, in Milton, (B. 1, v. 105, etc.) speaks in somewhat 
the same spirit; and in B. iv. v., 358: 


“Oh Hell! what do mine eyes with grief behold! 
Into our room of bliss thus high advanced, 
Creatures of other mould, earth-born perhaps.” 


Antitheus gives vent to his feelings in bitter language, 
which consumes a page and more. We must, however, pass 
this over, and reserve our remarks for other passages, where 
Milton’s imitations are more apparent. Antitheus now sun- 
mons the demons of hell around him. _ It is this convocation 
which Lauder notes down among his “marginal heads” as 
“Concilium inferorum, sive Pandemonium, imitated in the 
first book of Paradise Lost.” But this is one of his interpo- 
lations. ‘There is no such word as Pandemonium in the 
Sarcotis, as one would be led to suppose from Lauder’s mah- 


* ———_—_———- nostrisne indignior heres 
Sedibus exultet, lute pars ultima terre, 
Brutorumque nepos. 


+ Cur non hic fulmine nostro 
Corruit, eterna caput involvente ruina. 
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ner of expression. ‘The infernal assembly is thus well des- 
cribed in Masenius: 


He ceas’d. Th’ obedient myrmidons of Hell— 
The grisly phantoms heard their general’s voice ; 
Swift flock’d the rabble to their Sultan’s feet, 
Before whose sceptre dread and throne they bow’d— 
And ev'ry one who snuti’d the feast of wo. 

Whose galls were bloated with the pois’n of Hell, 
Flock’d o receive their Patriarch’s commands. 
First ithe Furies stood forth Death; grim shape— 
Horrible monster—terror undefin’d. 

His pallid forehead glares a thousand eyes, 

By which he sees all things, by none deceiv’d; 
Deaf, no ears hath he to extend to prayers: 

With livid, dried-up cheeks, and by his bones 
Scarce held together, fetid he exhales 

Offensive stink. In his left hand he held 

An hour-glass, emblematical of life, 

Whose measure is the running sand: the right 
Wielded a scythe, whose edge as yet was pure, 
And had not been imbrued in any gore. 

Around him stood a crew of servitors— 

Sad Pains; and to his skirt clung the slow race 

Of vile Diseases—direful Pesti/: 3 

Blasting with flames from Hell, insane with rage— 
Pale Phthisic—squalid Leprosy—slow Gout— 
And shaking Fever, rack’d with heats and chills. 


Cares, Griefs, Labor, Poverty, ete., follow. Antitheus 
commands silence, and addresses the infernal assembly. 
This speech has been translated in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and is much superior to the other translations there ; 
although its being in rhyme increases the distance some- 
what between it and any similar passage in Milton.* We 
pass on to the next: 


No more he said, 

Sut threat’ning, shook his arms—his darts, and fires. 
And drove through Hell before him sulphur fumes, 
And clouds of pitch, and lightnings to be hurl’d i 
Against the earth. From ev’ry quarter rush 
Through the dim cavern the vast multituc 
The dusky legions from the depths beneath 
Emerge, and with a yell assail the gates, 

And with huge efforts of united strength 

Press on the walls; while, emptied of their ghosts, 
The horrid caverns reeling above ground 

Gape. 





* P.567. The curious reader may prefer it to one of our own. 
57 VOL. V.-—No. 10. 
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Masenius compares the rush of the demons to the increas- 
ing fury of the winds, pent in their dark and close caverns, 
e xplori ing every access, beneath whose blasts the rocks trem- 
ble, the tall heads of the forests are bowed, etc.,—their out- 
break is like the rising of the sea, threatening the inunda- 
tion of fields and dwe llings. Milton seeks more learned 
comparisons for his devils: their gathering is like the pitchy 
cloud of locusts, which the potent rod of Amram’s son called 
up, ete.—and their multitude, 


“like which the a srg North 
Pour’d never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw,” ete. 


Masenius continues: 


Such dire uproar and threat Hell’s phantom crew, 
And the pale camps of the dark Deity made ; 

And pour’d their num’rous phalanxes abroad. 
First Melanurgus, horrider than all, 

Then fierce Alastor, and Pyraster next. 

Tattered and torn, with visage flaming red, 

Foul Miarus, Noherpon base and vile, 

And fell Hydraspis arm’d with seven heads, 

And Polymorphus also might be seen 

Aye changing shape, with aye a loathsome mien— 
Now beast—now serpent—now as giant huge, 
Now small as dwarf of the Pygméan race, 

Prone to all wiles and wicked counterfeits. 

Borne in the midst of his éxulting bands, 

Satan appears: he scis above the rest 

Stands proudly eminent, and looking down 
Surveys the phantom crowd. Dark was his brow, 
By clouds obscur’d; but his revengeful rage 
Waiting, he hid beneath the veil of night. 

The spotted skins of squalid snakes adorn’d 

His shoulders, and incased his slipp’ry thighs. 

A dreadful helmet, with a bloody crest, 

Glitter’d upon his brows, and in his hair 

Young hydras wreath’d. Two dragons dragg’d along 
His scaly chariot—snake-fooied both— 

With broad, huge backs like beasts, and golden wings ; 
Their shoulders speckled with resplendent spots 
And stiff with scales; their rear in volumes roll’d, 
And from their jaws they brandish’d triple tongues ; 
Whose foreheads darted dazzling rays of light, 
And wide-spread nostrils snorted smoke and fire. 


Turning now to Milton, we are struck with the resem- 
blance which his ideas, and some of his language, bears to 
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portions of the above. We will commence at the line, He 
ceased. Th obedient myrmidons of Hell—and quote in or- 
der some of the corresponding passages in Milton : 


“They heard, and were abash’d, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing, as when men wont to watch 

On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or the fierce pain not feel ; 
Yet to their general’s voice they socn obey’d 
Innumerable. As when,” etc. B. 1, v. 331. 
“Forthwith from every squadron and each band 
The heads and leaders thither haste, where stood 
Their great commander.” 356. 


Here Milton enters into a detailed description of the se- 
veral demons, after the manner that Masenius does further 
on, but he gives them other names, is more diffuse, and min- 
gles with the description a varicty of circumstances, which, 
together with the discourses preceding, occupy nearly the 
whole book. Masenius introduces here, instead, Death and 
the other afflictions. Milton proceeds: 


“All these and more came flocking ;” 522. 
“Awaiting what commands their mighty chief 
Had to impose :” 566. 


Death is thus described in the second book, v. 666: 


“The other shape, 
If shape it might be call’d that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb, 
Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 
For each seem’d either; black it stood as Night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart; what seem’d his head 
The likeness of a@ kingly crown had on.” 


In the eleventh book, Michael informs Adam of the “many 
shapes of Death,” and of the “diseases dire” at the entrance 
of his grim cave : 


«____. Immediately a place 

Before his eyes appear’d, sad, noisome, dark, 
A lazar-house it seem’d wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseas’d, all maladies 

Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Convulsions, per yer. fierce catarrhs, 
Intestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs, 
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Demoniac phrenzy, moping melancholy, 

And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence, 
Dropsies, and asthmas, and joint-racking rheums.” 


The reader will find similar thoughts to those expressed in 
the speech translated, in the mouth of Milton’s Satan, B. 1, 


84, 252, 622. 


We do not see in Milton any direct resemblance to that 
passage which follows. We therefore proceed on to the 
next. Milton seems to have imitated Masenius in the fol- 
lowing, which the former says of Polymorphus: 


——_———— So thick the airy crowd 

Swarm’d and were straiten’d ; till the signal giv’n, 
Behold a wonder! they but now who seem’d 
In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless, like that Pygmean race,” ete. 


B. 1, 775. 
Also here: 


‘—____—_—— he above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent 

Stood like a tow’r; his form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness, nor appear’d 

Less than Archangel ruin’d, and th’ excess 

Of glory obscur’d ; . ’ . . 
Darken’d so, yet shone 

Above them all th’ Arch-Angel: but his face 

Deep scars of thunder had entrench’d, and care 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 

Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion to behold 

The fellows of his crime,” ete. 589—605. 

a He through the armed files 

Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 

The whole battalion views.” 567. 

Lucifert habitus et currus, is another of the marginal heads 
mentioned by Lauder; but Milton has no imitation ap- 
proaching in the least to the particular description which 
Masenius gives here. With this the first book of Sarcotis 
terminates. The second commences with the entrance of 
Satan into Paradise. The expressions, Paradisi in limine 
substitit, occulto lapsus per rura meatu, may have helped 
Milton to conceive the Fiend, as 

“So on he fares and to the border comes 
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Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, etc. 

and sheer within 

Lights on his feet. As when a prowling wolf, etc. 
Or as a thief,” ete. 





* a 


The poet then goes on to describe the tranquillity and 
happiness of all Nature before the Fall, of which he gives a 
beautiful picture in smoothly flowing numbers: but Milton’s 
pictures of innocence are sui generis; they differ from 
those of Masenius, as the simple and affecting Dutch paint- 
ings of the masters of the Flemish school, which grace the 
fireside, do from the Italian frescos of second or third- rate 
artists, which represent the same eternal subjects of sacred 
or heathen divinities. Masenius makes Dolus, or Deceit, the 
prime minister of Satan. Deceit is charged with the temp- 
tation of Sarcothea. He takes the form of a beautiful youth, 
and discourses and flatters her. In Milton, the Serpent ad- 
dresses Eve. The terms of these addresses bear a general 
resemblance to one another. We have not time to peint out 
any particular imitations; but only remark, that Milton has 
not altogether neglected this idea of Deceit under the guise 
of aheavenly youth. In Eve's dreatn, as she looks upon the 
forbidden tree: 

“beside it stood 
One shaped and wing’d like one of those from Heav’n, 
By us oft seen; his dewy locks distill’d 
Ambrosia; on that tree he also gazed; 
And O fair plant, said he,” ete. B. v., 54 


The temptation is expressed in language whose ideas are 
much the same as those in Masenius. Dolus leads Sarcothea 
to the tree, around whose trunk a specious serpent is wreath- 
ed. As she is about to pluck, perceiving it, she starts back 
in terror: 


Heu! morior, simul exclamans, simul ora retorquens. 
Non moriere, Draco reddit, blandimque renidens. 


This is fine ‘ly imagined. But we hasten on to the poet’s no- 
ble de scription of the shock which all Nature felt after the 
fatal fruit had been Sacked and eaten: 


——— Instantly Hell, breaking loose, 
Vomited forth its damned legions: Earth 
Convuls’d, and to her centre riven, groan’d. 

Th’ Arabian shores re-echo’d the sad sound, 
And Pharaoh’s sea with terror chang’d to blood: 
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Hesperia’s vales moan’d simultaneously, 

And Lybia’s sands afar off burn’d for shame.* 

The great bear of Lycaon, stupified, 

Stood still, and froze in the affrighted heav’ns. 

The universe, sway’d from its balance, quaked ; 
And the sun, as his chariot roll’d back, 

Grew pale with fear; his plunging steeds took fright, 
Startling the heav’ns, and from their usual track 
Bolted ; the charioteert lost all control, 

And drove at random through the sky, now up 
Wheeling far into space, now down, the earth 
Close shaving, freezing it with wintry spells, 

Or blasting it with summer’s scorching heats. 

Then first the stars in darkness pal’d their lamps}— 
The troubled ether flamed with meteors dire— 
And th’ heav’ns, crack’d thro’ their poles, let down their rage. 
Th’ Elements then, rebelling to the law 

That gave them harmony, shook off all rule, 

And wandering about their ruin’d homes,§ 

Wag’d war implacable, as ever since, 

With swift contentions: while all Nature, shock’d, 
Paus’d; and stood doubtful whether from th’ abyss 
Of ruin to summon the avenging Gods ; 

Unhinge the sky, and sink the universe 

In ancient Chaos ; or drown deep in Hell 

The unforgiven crime.| 


Milton says no more than: 


“Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her works gave signs of wo, 
That all was lost.” B. ix., 782. 


And again, further on, after Adam had taken and eat: 


“Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan, 

Sky lour’d, and muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin 

Original.” 1000. 


We should pronounce this, taken with what has been ad- 


+ ——__———. Lybieque calentis arene 
Exarsére procul. 
t Phebus. 
Primis tune astra tenebris 
Amisére diem. 

§ raptaque morantia sece (quere rupta ?) 

| Tota anceps Natura stetit, raptone profundo 
Mitteret ultores Superos ; et cardine vulso 
Celorum, chaos antiquum confunderet orbi; 
An male tentatum facinus submergeret orco. 
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duced before, an imitation; but a general and remote one. 
Milton condenses, after the peculiar manner, and with the 
art which characterizes him, the detailed thoughts of others 
into one powerful extract, and thus makes a new compound 
in which we can detect only the stronger ingredients. His 
judgment was too severe to permit him to indulge i in diffuse 
particulars which weaken the subject, and he loved to sketch 
the grand outlines of ideas in relief upon a shadowy ground, 
leaving them to dilate on the imagination. This it is which 
renders his imitations difficult to be proved, and at the same 
time proves that he was no servile imitator. In the tenth 
book, v. 687, he imitates Masenius in one part of the above 
rather more closely : 

At that tasted fruit 

The Sun, as from Thyéstean banquet, turn’d 

His course intended; else how had the world 

Inhabited, though sinless, more than now, 

Avoided pinching cold and scorching heat ?” 





And see the remainder of the passage. 

After the seduction of Sarcothea, Masenius relates the 
opposition of the good sisters or nymphs attending her to the 
evil powers ; which forms the ground-work of Milton’s sixth 
book, who introduces the good Angels in the place of Mase- 
nius’ Goddesses, or Nymphs ; and his battle is previous to 
the commission of the sin. Virtue, the leader of the Nymphs, 
arms herself and encounters Satan. She defies him in lan- 
guage similar to that Milton puts in the mouths of Abdiel 
and. Michael: similar in substance only : Masenius is brief ; 
Milton only takes the hint from him, improves and enlarges 
upon it. Virtue concludes, saying: 

Hence then, and with thee take thy vagrant crew, 
And keep them to the place of evil, Hell. 

Heav’n teas now take thou wicked one from me 
This thy just punishment. Scarce had she said 
Than, circling o’er his head, her two-edg’d sword 
Fell with a dreadful sound, and passing down 
Shar’d his left side, and bar’d a cruel wound. 

His grisly, snaky locks fell with the gash, 

And bloody ichor stream’d forth. Earth grew numb, 
Infected with the poison, and still shows 

The white plague-spots upon her barren sands. 


Milton: 


“Hence then, and evil go with thee along, 
Thy offspring, to the place of evil, Hell, 
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Thou and thy wicked crew.” 275. 
“This greeting on thy impious crest receive. 
So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 
On the proud crest of Satan,” ete. 188. 
with huge two-handed sway 
Brandish’d aloft the horrid edge came down 
Wide wasting.” 251. 











§ nor stay’d 

But with swift wheel reverse, deep ent’ring shar’d 
All his right side: then Satan first knew pain, 

And writhed him to and fro convolv’d; so spre 

The griding sword with discontinuous wound 

Pass’d through him: but th’ etherial substance clos’d, 
Not long divisible; and from the gash 

A stream of nect’rous humor issuing flow’d 

Sanguine, such as celestial spirits may bleed, 

And all his armour stain’d erewhile so bright.” 325. 





But, with the exception of the principal idea, Milton, in 
the passage last quoted, in part copies likewise from Homer, 
‘Tasso and Spenser. We would remind the reader, too, not 
to lay too much stress on the expressions which we have 
made use of in our translation, which would seem of right 
to belong only to Milton: 





nune~cede agedum, Manesque vagantes 
Stringe sub imperium, diroque Acheronte coércee,— 
we have translated almost in Milton’s words; but the sense 
appeared to warrant this liberty. 
wo plagamque infligit acerbam 
Per levum deducta latus. 


Here we have used the word shar’d; but though, according 
to Newton, Milton took this word from Spenser, he might 
very well have used it,as we have done after him, in expres- 
sing what he may have imitated from Masenius. Masenius 
immediately continues: 

Interea magis adverse victoria parti 

Favit, ubi reliqaus Nympharum exercitus ibat 

Infelix hostem contra. 
So does Milton : 

“Meanwhile in other parts like deeds deserv’d 

Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought, 

And with fierce ensigns pierc’d the deep array 

Of Moloch, furious king.” 354. 
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As our subject has, in its commencement only, carried us 
already so far, we are compelled to bring this article to a 
conclusion, reserving for another time what few remarks 
may remain to be made upon the Sarcotis: and the contin- 
uation of this review of Milton’s genius, in connection with 
his imitation of the moderns. The following completes the 
illustrations from Masenius, which we have translated. It 
is the last of the heads mentioned by Lauder—the giganto- 
machia in the third book : 


They, joining all hands, pile vast blocks of walls, 
At last Olympus’ summits, the immense 
Caucasean mountains heap up, and the huge 
Ossa on Pelion push.* On this side strain 
Japetus and Briareus; on that 

Rhecus, Typheeus sweat; while they exert 

A hundred arts—a hundred arms apply, 

And press the work with their joint mighty force, 
Until they raise a tow’ring edifice: 

Then, with audacious pride puff’d up, they strove 
To scale the battlements of highest heav’n. 

Vain, wicked fools! Who shall, unscath’d, defy 
The Thund’rer, or contend with him in strength ? 
Th’ immortals of the sky langh’d at their work, 
And by an easy mixture of strange words 
Perplex’d their speech, so that one hoarse din rose, 
Hubbub confus’d, which stopp’d the vast attempt: 
And the tow’r, Pride’s Confusion nam’d, was lef 
An idle folly. 


Milton, B. xii., v. 38—63 ; of which the following appears 
to be an imitation of Masenius, as well as of Homer and the 
sacred Scripture : 


“But God, who oft descends to visit men 
Unseen, and through their habitations walks 
To mark their doings, them beholding soon, 
Comes down to see their city, ere the tower 
Obstruct heav’n-tow’rs, and in derision sets 


* The Latin lines are remarkable for the felicity with which they express 
the sense by the sound. We have attempted some imitation in the trans- 
lation: 

Illi inter se se murorum ingentia jungunt 
Pondera, Cancaseos montes, ac cn!mina Olympi, 
Denique et immanem sociarunt Pelio Ossam. 
The reader will be reminded of Virgil’s 
lui inter se se multa vi brachia tollunt 
and. 
Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 
Scilicet, atque Osse frondosum involvere Olympum 


58 VOL. v.—Nno. 10. 
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Upon their tongues a various spi’rit to rase 

Quite out their native language, and instead 

To sow a jangling noise of words unknown: 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 

Among the builders; each to other calls 

Not understood, till hoarse, and all in rage, 

As mock’d they storm; greater laughter was in heaven, 
And looking down, to see the hubbub strange 

And hear the din; thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confusion nam’d.” 


Arr. VI.—Life and Character of M. de Malesherbes, first 
Councillor of Louis XVI. London: 1843. 


Amupst the general corruption of manners which prevail- 
ed during the progress of the French Revolution, the reckless 
depravity and total abandonment of every moral and social 
obligation exhibited by almost every one of its principal di- 
rectors, it is pleasing to turn from the shocking recital, and 
contemplate the character of a man, whose spotless integrity 
never yielded to temptation,—the lustre of whose virtue, 
undimmed and fearless, shines out from that dark and trou- 
bled period with the more brilliancy, because of the trials to 
which it was exposed. 

Curistran Winiiam Lamorenon pe MALESHERBES, Whose 
virtues claim the present tribute, was born at Paris, in De- 
cember, 1721. His father, then Chancellor of France, ob- 
served, even at an early period, the signs of that remarkable 
combination of good qualities and talent, which was destin- 
ed, at a future day, to elevate his son to the highest honors. 
He spared no pains, by assiduous care and the best instruc- 
tion, to place within his reach the means whereby he could 
be made capable of deserving them; and history records, 
with pleasure, that this good old man lived long enough to 
receive the reward of his anxious toil, in the brilliant success 
and stainless reputation of his son. Educated for the legal 
profession, Malesherbes brought to the pursuit of that high 
and honorable employment, many of its noblest and choicest 
requisites,—a lofty spirit of admiration for its sublime theory 
and vast comprehensiveness,—purity of motive and stern- 
ness in application,—qualities which, while they, in most 
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cases, ensure success, render the student, in all, in the highest 
degree deserving of it. At the age of thirty, his father dying, 
he was called from the successful pursuit of his profession, 
to succeed him, as *First President of the Court of Aids. 

Previous to the Revolution, and down to the abolition of 
Feudal tenures on the memorable night of the 4th August, 
1793, with the exception of a temporary suspension of its 
powers in 1771, this Court constituted one of the ordinary 
tribunals of the country, and was created for the purpose of 
taking cognizance of all matters relating to the taxes on the 
goods, wares and merchandize of the feudal retainers. It 
took its origin, and derived its support, from the customs 
and rules growing out of the feudal relation, and, in France, 
perished with them. Chief Baron Comyn of England, has, 
in his Digest, collected together al] the law learning on the 
subject relative to that country,—a work which will ever 
remain a lasting monument of the indefatigable industry and 
great research of the author. but this partt of it is now 
looked upon rather as matter of reference or curiosity, than 
of actual application: considered, however, as part and par- 
cel of that singular system of social organization which, al- 
though at present unknown to our laws, is still found inter- 
mingled with many of our institutions,[ and sensibly aflect- 
ing their spirit, its importance may, in some future paper, 
demand our more extended observation. At the period 
mentioned, these levies appeared more generally under the 
form of taxes or aids for the purpose of knigiting the eldest 
son, or marrying the eldest daughter, of the lord of the fee, 
entitled, in the barbarous dialect of the times, § Aides pur 
faire fito chevalier, et fille marier. In England, these levies 
were very severely felt and loudly ¢ omplained against. Es- 
sentially imbued with the spirit of freedom, our ancestors 
could ifl brook such open violations of natural right, and 
early seized the opportunity of shaking off institutions fas- 
tened on them by the iron rule of the ‘Norman conqueror. I 
Accordingly, at the Restoration, one of the first acts] done 
by a grateful monarch, bending before the PorULAR WILL, 

* 1 Alison, 59. Blake’s Biog. Dic. M. Encyclo. Am. M. 

+ Com. Dyg. Tit. A. p.545. Rees. Cyclop. AID. 

t 1 Kent, Com. Ll. . 

§ Co. Litt. Tit. A. 76. Jacob L. Dic. Aid Rees. Cyclop. 2 Black’s Com 
64. Com. Dys. A. 546. 

2 Blackst. 48. Spelm. Gloss. 218. Bracton, Lib. ii, chap. 16 

WStat. 12, Car. ii 
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(then a new element in political combinations,) was to re- 
cognise the propriety of removing these great obstacles to 
the establishment of free institutions. 

The Court of Aids then, formed, in France, an important 
part of the Judiciary system, at that time composed of thir- 
teen* local Parliaments, a Court of Aids, a Chamber of Ac- 
counts, Presidial Courts, and others. ‘The powers and juris- 
diction of these Courts seem to have been wondrously ill 
defined, and as carelessly exercised. The officers of each, 
hopeless of ever being able to establish any well settled rule 
or principle, assumed the largest jurisdiction, and, taking 
cognizance of all matters, both civil and criminal, decided 
the cases which were brought before them entirely upon the 
equity—the jus ragum—of individual circumstances.t Such 
unlimited jurisdiction has ever been found productive of the 
most mischievous consequences. Next to having no laws at 
all, the greatest evil society can suffer, is in their being ill- 
defined. 'To Malesherbes, however, who, at the same time, 
held the office of Supervisor of the Press, these very circum- 
stances only opened a more extensive field for the unosten- 
tatious display of his active benevolence, his generous senti- 
ments and unimpeachable integrity. Sustained by his fel- 
low-citizens, to whose welfare he was ardently attached, and 
enjoying, also, the highest confidence of his sovereign, for 
nearly a quarter of a century he continued at his post, distri- 
buting justice with benevolence, equity and impartiality.] 
Such, indeed, was the reputation he enjoyed for these and 
other good qualities, that when, in 1775, Louis XV1L., ascen- 
ding the throne of his ancestors, called to his councils the 
venerable Malesherbes, the whole nation, bounding over the 
distance which roy alty has placed between themselves and 
the people, surrounded the throne, and filled the ears of the 
astonished court and gratified monarch, with the warmest 
expressions of their joy. 

Now Minister of the Interior, Malesherbes well sustained 
the reputation which had preceded him. His continuance 
in office was considered by all as a pledge of the good faith 
of the government. Economy and retrenchment every 
where pervaded the whole system. The extravagant sine- 
cures and enervating luxuries, introduced under Louis XIV., 

* Salmon’s Geog. Gram., 127. 
t I. App. ix. Morg. France 
t Spurzheim, (Cha. Mal. ) 82. 
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were abolished. ‘The taxes were reduced. Unwonted en- 
ergy filled every department, and gave impulse to the wheels 
of government. The prisons were visited, and comforts 
and necessaries introduced, the want of which had brought 
many an innocent victim to an untimely grave. The penal 
enactments against the unfortunate Protestants were greatly 
mitigated, and those of them, who were in prison, received 
the attentions due to human beings. 

While such continued to be the course he pursued, Male- 
sherbes could not but make many enemies. Courtiers and 
public officers, who for years had continued to feed on the 
national purse, like leeches fastened on the public body, and 
draining its very life-blood, were loth to quit their hold, and, 
when torn off, turned with reptile malignity upon the ag- 
gressor. Dissensions shook the court and penetrated even 
to the cabinet. Onevery side Malesherbes found his ene- 
mies increasing, and, confident of strength, every day bolder 
in insolence,—his dearest plans counteracted—his best coun- 
sels overruled—his salutary cautions unheeded, and his very 
person exposed to insult. 

Unable to arrest the impending storm which he had long 
foretold,—accompanied by his friend Turgot, (whom he 
characterised as “having the head of Bacon with the heart 
of *L’Hopital,”) he withdrew from the court, and, for several 
years, employed himself in travelling about in disguise over 
the greater part of France and Switzerland. It was during 
this time that he gained that practical knowledge of men and 
things, which afterwards so eminently distinguished him. 
Descending to the minutest details of every day life, he be- 
came familiar with adversity and suffering, and, traversing 
these countries in every direction, made himself acquainted 
with all they contained worthy of interest. To the philoso- 
pher, every thing has that quality—in France, the rich soil, 
and verdant green-sward, extending to the horison, dotted 
with its numberless cottages, with their porches darkened 
by the purple grape, or half hid by the clustering rose ; and, 
in Switzerland, the high mountain, with its snowy top exten- 
ding to the skies! the falling avalanche, and patriot peasant- 
ry r 

The absence of Malesherbes removed the only check by 
which venal ministers and a dissolute nobility felt themselves 
restrained. In every country, extreme luxury is the sure 

* Thiers, 17. 
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prelude of some mighty convulsion or early decay. The 
fétes and dances were once more resumed. ‘The gardens of 
the Tuilleries again shone refulgent with dazzling splendor, 
eclipsing all “that bard hath e’er sung or poet dreamed.” 
The cautions of the wise Malesherbes were forgotten in the 
excesses which his absence renewed : 

“All, all look up with reverential awe, 

At crimes that ’scape or triumph o’er the law; 

While truth, worth, wisdom, daily they decry, 

Nothing is sacred now but villainy.” Pope. 

In vain a suffering people groaned under oppression. With 
every complaint, new links were added to the chain, until 
the unfortunate victims, crushed and trodden in the dust, 
had no alternative left but rebellion or submission. Secret 
societies were every where established. The Voltaires, 
Rousseaus and Raynals of the day threw fuel on the burning 
flame, and, under the figure of Rome. when gasping in the 
gripe of the tyrant, gave too faithful a picture of the enor- 
mities of their own times. In vain the unfortunate Prince, 
remarkable for his good feeling and affection for his people, 
dismissed the ministers. In vain was Malesherbes recalled. 
A spirit was aroused which could be quenched only in blood. 

Two memoirs appeared about this time from the pen of 
the great Malesherbes, which, in his own clear and eloquent 
language, pointed out “The Calamities of France,” and “The 
Means of preventing them.” There can be no doubt, that, 
had the remedies therein proposed been adopted, the march 
of revolution would have been arrested, and the punishment 
due to a long train of guilty tyranny and extortion, put off 
for one or two generations. As it was, the very influence 
of his name, for the moment, did indeed calm the storm, but 
it did not disperse the angry winds which had caused its 
commotion ! 

Soon after his recall, Malesherbes found too sensibly that 
age had impaired his capability for exertion. Attracted by 
the sweets of domestic retirement, now rendered still more 
dear by the turbulent nature of the period, he resigned his 
post in the cabinet, and gladly hastened to his country seat, 
a few miles from Paris. There ke proposed to himself to 
spend the remainder of his days in honorable obscurity, en- 
joying delicious communion with the sages of antiquity, and 
gathering that practical knowledge of agriculture, that first 
and best pursuit of man, which he so ably shows in his unri- 
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valled “Essay on Rural Economy.” Here he passed too the 
sweetest moments of his life, realising those beautiful lines of 
Horace, 
3eatus ille qui procul negotiis 
Ut prisea gens mortalium 
Paterna rura bobus exercet suis 
Solutus omni fcenore.” 

“Thoughts and Maxims” also appeared about this time, 
proving to the world, that this great and good man _ had left 
the area of politics, only to become more serviceable to his 
country in a private capacity. ‘This work was soon followed 
by his remarks on “che civil state of the Protestants.” 
These writings speak for themselves ; and if they were his 
only legacy, posterity could find in their pages sufficient 
reason to commend his correct views, elevated morality, and 
noble and generous sentiments. 

Let us leave for a while the good old man, surrounded by 
the objects and blessed by the smiles of those whom his bosom 
held most dear, and mingling with the crowd who, now col- 
lecting from the most distant parts of France, every day 
thronge 1d the roads leading to the capitol, return to Paris. A 
critical moment had arrived! That dark period in its annals, 
which the best friend of his country and of freedom would 
wish forever blotted out, was fast approaching. What tor- 
rents of blood were to be shed! What millions of treasure, 
dripping with the tears of widowed and dying sufferers, were 
to be lavished, ere its deathly simoon had passed over ! 

We will not detain the reader with more than a passing 
sketch of the absorbing events, which were then crowded into 
the narrow compass of a few years. They are too well known 
by the most unlearned to need more. ‘Their influence will 
be felt to the latest posterity. 

He who would attentively scan the then existing constitu- 
tions, and political relations of nations, cannot but be sensible 
that a majority of them were tottering before the unseen but 
potent influence of popular disrespect. Weakness pervaded 
the whole mass. ‘The established forms of government had 
not kept pace with the growing intelligence of the people. 
They did not contain within themselves the elements of 
political regeneration, and phiiosophers smiled to see rulers 
continue blindly to follow maxims of government, which 
were either already exploded, or were undergoing such 
changes as would soon render them inoperative. 

The government of Spain, enervated and effeminate, was 
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supported only by the rigorous cruelties of an all powerful 
internal police. The German empire, struggling under the 
crushing weight of tardy forms, was dragging on a miserable 
existence.—Poland was in anarchy; and Austria and Prussia 
alternately trembled beneath the frown of a despot, or clung, 
with unsuccessful hopes, to the prospect of reform. 

The causes which had produced these vast changes had 
been at work over Europe for years. The successful issue 
of the American revolution, and the death* of Frederick the 
Great, had perhaps, more than any other events, the effect of 
unhinging the then existing order of things. It is indeed 
from these two events that may be dated all those great con- 
vulsions, which have thence continued to disturb the great 
fabric of European despotism. Happy indeed, will it be, if 
the ultimate benefits which they were destined to procure, are 
not overhastened or impaired by the violence and mistaken 
zeal of their own friends! The death of Frederick may also 
be regarded, if not one of the immediate causes of the French 
revolution, yet at least of the ravages which were committed, 
and of the conquests that were made, by the French republi- 
cans out of their own territory. 

That great master-spirit which had controlled each State 
within its proper orbit, and the genius which formed its pur- 
poses, and wielded its powers, were alike extinguished, and 
no one arose to take his place. 

While such was the aspect of things over Europe, all eyes 
were turned tothe approaching session of the States-General of 
France. Thatillustrious body, now for the first time convoked 
within one hundred and seventy-five years, on account of the 
increasing financial embarrassments of the nation, at first 
elevated the hopes of freedom over the world by the bold and 
maniy but still reasonable opposition, they from the com- 
mencement, of their proceedings, evinced towards the con- 
tinuance of the abuses, which like a deathly pallor overspread 
the land. The constant manifestations of their democratic 
spirit struck terror into the minds of the monarchists and the 
friends of the existing order of things, while their lofty pro- 
fessions of high souled patriotism and more than Roman 
constancy, enlisted in their behalf the suffrages of the free 
and the virtuous in every clime. Among these was Males- 
herbes, who, confiding in the sincerity of the promises they 
made the nation in the early part of their existence, on every 


* Heeren’s Mod. Hist. 143. 
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occasion when their motives were suspected or their mea- 
sures impeached, lent to their support the whole force of 
his burning eloquence and commanding reputation. But, 
alas, intoxicated with success and grown insolent with 
power, they soon threw off a mask which they found daily 
becoming more and more irksome. Unhappily for freedom 
and humanity, those who had most suffered from the tyranny 
of their superiors, wading through the blood of the best and 
noblest in the land, reached the summit of power. A dastard 
nobility, at the very moment when their countenance and 
support were of the most importance, meanly fled from the 
approach of danger. ‘The consequences could have been 
easily foreseen. Step by step the populace marched onward 
in their guilty career. One by one, every thing dear or 
sacred perished before them. Every ancient landmark of 
society was overturned. Every quality which previously 
had recommended itself, made the possessor but a surer mark 
for destruction. Religion was abolished, and Heaven itself, 
incensed at the crimes of its people, seemed in anger to have 
deserted the land, and left it a prey to their enormous excesses. 

In open violation of the new constitution, which had ex- 
pressly guaranteed the inviolability of his person, Louis XVI. 
was arrested, and placed before the bar of the assembly, on a 
charge of intriguing against that instrument, and of attempt- 
ing to subvert the liberties of the French people, whose very 
welfare and interests his enemies felt while they made the 
accusation, had been, the chief pursuit of his life, and which 
was, in fact, the main cause of his present misfortunes. 

It was on this memorable occasion that Malesherbes gave 
proof of that heroic devotion which was the noblest attribute 
of his nature. No sooner did he learn the imminent danger 
of his sovereign, than disregarding all considerations of pru- 
dence or personal security, he hastened to Paris, and, at the 
risk of his own life, volunteered his services in behalf of the 
unhappy king. 

“I have twice,” said he, in a letter to the President of the Conven- 
tion, “been honoured with a place in the councils of my master when 
it was the object of ambition to all the world; | owe him the same 
service now, when it imposes a duty which many consider dangerous.” 
“This generous offer,” says Alison, “drew tears from many in the 
assembly. The Jacobins were silent. Even reckless ambition for a 
moment felt the ascendancy of heroic virtue.”* 


* Alison, 150 
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He was assisted in his labours by Messrs. Trouchet (a cele. 
brated advocate and deputy,) ) and DeSéze, an advocate of 
Bordeaux, who had greatly distinguished himself by his 
pleadings and writings. The King had also requested the 
assistance of M. 'Turgot,* but he, dreading the fury of the 
Jacobins, had the baseness to decline. 

It was in vain that these generous men exerted all the 
talents and abilities with which Heaven had endowed them, 
Long before the death of the King had been resolved upon, 
the very President Barrére had, in answer to the numerous 
petitions which flowed in upon the convention, promised for 
them, in the barbarous dialect of the day, “de faire rouler la 
téte du tyran.” 

St. Just, the leader of the dominant party, another of the 
Judges, had already declared 

“The mere act of having reigned, a crime; an usurpation which 
nothing could absolve; which the people were culpable in having 
sullered, which invested each with a personal right of vengeance.” 

The monarch himself, was aware of the most probable 
issue of the solemn mockery which was then being enacted 
in his behalf, and in answer to the repeated assurances of 
Malesherbes and his colleagues, of the strength and justice 
of his cause, affected by their generous attachment, repeatedly 
told them, the efforts they were about making to save his life 
were useless, and entreated them to give all their attention to 
his defence,—that his only remaining hope in their exertions, 
was, that the 2y would tend to leave his name spotless to pos- 
terity. 

The result proved as he had anticipated. Neither the 
triumphant vindication of Messrs. Malesherbes and Trouchet, 
the sublime peroration of DeSéze, nor the passionate elo- 
quence of Vergniaud, could have any effect on men who 
came to their seats with minds resolved and votes pledged. 
Louis was found guilty, and condemned by an assembly 
who accumulated in the persons of their own members, all 
the functions and powers of accusers, prosecutors, witnesses, 
judges, and executioners. 


*“'Turgot had been one of the princi] pal members of the committee on the 
new French constitution. It was, th refore, very rational in the King, on 
being accused of violating that constitt ution, to pitch upon one of the fathers 
of itto defend him.—F'. Hué, 428.”—“Turgot was a man of talent, inge- 
nuity, sagacity and energy; on his 1 refusal of the King’s request, he was 
scorned even by the Jacobins; he died in 1806, with the decoration of the 
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The melancholy duty devolved on Malesherbes, of being 
the first to communicate the decree of the convention to the 
monarch—a duty which he performed with that calmness 
and delicacy which its sad importance required. At the ad- 
vice of the three, the King prepared and sent to the assembly 
an appeal from the decision, to the French nation at large. 
Great hopes were entertained by the more moderate of every 
party that it would be allowed ; but the Jacobins knew the 
true temper of the people too well to permit it. Within 
twenty-four hours after the debate on the appeal, the sentence 
was carried into effect. 

The character of this unfortunate monarch cannot be better 
described than in the language of one of the ablest of French 
republican writers : Seat 

“Louis,” says Mignet,* “was, perhaps, the only monarch who was 
subject to no passion, not even that of power, and who united the two 
qualities most essential toa good King: fear of God, and love for his 
people. He perished the victim of passions, which he had no share 
inexciting—of those of his supporters, to which he was a stranger,— 
of the multitude, which he had done nothing to awaken: few Kings 
have left, so venerated, a memory.” 

Encouraged by their sanguinary success, the Jacobins 
thenceforth commenced that horrid system of butchery and 
proscription to which the annals of the world can afford no 

parallel. Sweeping before them those whose humanity re- 
rolted at their barbarous measures, they resolutely planned 
and continued their vast and atrocious schemes. Every one 
who by talent orvirtue, or any other quality was distinguished 
above the mass, became the immediate object of destruction. 
In particular was their vengeance directed against all who 
had, in any way, been known to befriend the late King: any 
one, who dared even to speak well of him, was declared a 
traitor to the republic, and punished with immediate death. 

It was not to be hoped that Malesherbes could long escape 
their fury ;—he who had so often shewn and expressed his 
“contempt for them and for death”—he, whose glorious hero- 
ism and unwearied industry had nearly disappointed them of 
their devoted prey, became one of their earliest victims. 
Since the death of the King, Malesherbes had lived in the 
closest retirement at his country seat. So quiet and inoffen- 
sive, indeed, had been his subsequent conduct, that, for some 
months, the tyrants who then afilicted their country, were 


* Mig. 241. 
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totally at a loss to know upon what new cause he should be 
arrested. A pretext was, however, not long wanting— 
“When men to evil bend their will, 
How soon, they find fit instruments of ill.” 
A young man, accused of emigration, was discovered in his 
house,—and Malesherbes and his whole family, immediately 
conducted to the prison, called Port Royal—at the same time 
that Hue, the faithful servant of the King, was also sent 
there. 

The prisons were no longer the homes of the guilty and 
the wretched. Their cold walls contained all that was left 
of the beauty, rank, talent, and virtue of unhappy France. 
The son of Buffon and the daughter of Vernet, the Princess 
of Monaco, the most accomplished woman of her time, and 
the greatest of modern chemists, Lavoisier, there met and 
embraced each other, in common sympathy, for common 
misfortunes. Malesherbes gave toall a happy example. His 
constant cheerfulness and contentment were every where the 
theme of admiration. To him the touching lines of Cor. 
neille could well be applied.— . 

“Quoique & peine & mes maux; je puis resister 
J’aisue mieux les suffir:—que de les meriter.” 

He had not been there long before he was summoned to 
appear before the revolutionary tribunal,along with his whole 
family. ‘To the unhappy prisoners this summons, at that 
time, came rather as a warning to prepare for death, than for 
sustaining the chances of an impartial trial. In many cases, 
judgments had been had, and executions decreed against the 
miserable captives, long before they were aware even of their 
denouncement. In all, the condemnations were pronounced 
almost as rapidly as the names were called. Indictments 
were found by hundreds at once, the name of the individual 
being merely supplied. 'The questions on the trial were mere 
brief matters of form.—*Dorival, did you know of the con- 
spiracy of the prisons?” “No.” “I expected no other an- 
swer. It will notavail you.” 'To another, “Are you not an 
ex-noble?” “Yes.” Toa third, “Are you not a priest?” 
“Yes,—but I have taken the oath.” “You have no right to 
speak: besilent.” No witnesses were called ; a hearing was 
out of the question : and the law of the 22nd Praerial had 
dispensed with the necessity of taking evidence, when the 
court were convinced by moral presumption.* 


*Process de Fengnie Juiville—Thiers’ vi. 368 
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Such was the process in which these brutal men had lost 
every finer feeling of justice and humanity, and to such bitter 
mockeries did a gallant people submit, when under the un- 
restrained influence of their angry passions. When the 
venerable Malesherbes, however, appeared before them, lean- 
ing on the shoulder of his daughter, alike doomed with his 
whole family to death, even their hardened hearts could not 
restrain them from one bitter reflection. Fearful that the 
remembrance of his former moderation and humanity, which 
they themselves had often occasion to witness and experience, 
and which was now awakened by his presence, would affect 
their determination, with heads averted, the judges pronoun- 
ced the fatal sentence, and the patriot, statesman, and philoso- 
pher,—the generous Malesherbes, calmly submitted to his 
fate !* C. 





Art. VII.—1. Puseyism no Popery. Boston: published 
by Dutton & Mulworth. 

2. A Narrative of Events connected with the publication 
of the Tracts for the Times, &c. §&c. By the Rev. 
Witir1am Parmer, of Worcester College. Oxford: 1843. 

3. The Exodus of the Church of Scotland and the Claims 
of the free Church of Scotlaud to the sympathy and 
assistance of American Christians. By Tuomas Smytp, 
D.D. Charleston: printed by B. Jenkins. 


Tne spirit of innovation, so rife in all civilized communi- 
ties for the last sixty years, was not confined to civil or 
political affairs only. The fear of change perplexes Churches 
as well as monarchs. Religion in all her forms of faith or 
discipline, has been exposed to bold and unscrupulous dis- 
cussion. Nothing has passed unquestioned. The usage or 
creed of a thousand years, has been arraigned at the bar of 
reason or skepticism. Yet has truth come forth from the 
trial unharmed and fearless. 'There are men yet living who 
have seen Christianity abolished by law, in the most enlight- 
ened nation of Europe, the head of the Catholic Church 
dragged from the Vatican and degraded to the condition of 
a prisoner, infidelity assuming al] forms—philosophical, meta- 


* Alison, 301. 2 Lac. 147, 157. 
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physical, poetical, down to the vulgar blasphemy of Paine, 
and spreading triumphantly everywhere ; and they have seen 
Religion, with renovated brightness and beauty, resuming 
her dominion in the hearts and minds of men, and acquiring 
new strength from the assaults of her enemies. 

At no period since the time of the apostles, has Christian 
faith been more a living and active principle. Missionaries 
are finding their way to the most remote parts of the globe—to 
the distant islands of the Pacific, to the farthest nations of 
Asia, to the darkest shores of Africa. Gospel light is dawn- 
ing on every region. Christian civilization has planted its 
foot on every land, and henceforth there will be no retrograde 
step. Among Christian nations, Religion is more a matter of 
general interest. It is more a topic of every day conversa- 
tion and public discussion. Religious papers are constantly 
on the increase, and in the journals of politics or commerce, 
it is not an unfrequent subject. 

Even the extravagance of new sects, Mormonism or Mil- 
lerism, may be regarded as indicating the vigor of the Reli- 
gious principle. ‘The fanatic may show that the true faith 
is abroad, as false religion and false prophets prove the neces- 
sary existence of the true. There can be no spurious coin 
or counterfeit paper, but for the sterling currency and genu- 
ine notes. 'The very being of the one implies the circulation 
of the other. 

This advance or excitement in Religion, is not interesting 
to the religious only. ‘The intimate connection between the 
civil, political, and religious concerns of the world, makes it 
impossible that the one should be the subject of prolonged 
agitation without producing corresponding effects with the 
rest. Religious movements, therefore, must possess a claim 
upon the sympathies of all parties. 

The publications at the head of our article, are evidences 
of the spirit in the Christian world to which we have alluded. 
The two great communities, the Church of England, and the 
Church of Scotland, are deeply and generally excited. A 
large number of the English Church alarmed and indignant 
at the past acts of Parliament, and apprehensive for the fu- 
ture, have appealed from government to the people. They 
assert the independent dignity and authority of the Church as 
derived from a source higher than any earthly power. ‘They 
intimate, that a time may come, should government persevere 
in its policy, when they may be driven to the alternative of 
apostacy or separation from the State. 
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Numbers in the Scotch Church, dissatisfied also with the 
acts of the civil authorities, have at once dissolved the band 
which bound them tothe State, What the English Church 
hints at, they have at once accomplished. The clergy have 
abandoned their claims for subsistence or aid from govern- 
ment. ‘They have thrown themselves on the people for sup- 
port, and have established the free Church of Scotland. 

In the religious movements thus commenced by these two 
great and influential bodies of men, we may observe, as in 
civil or political excitements, the operation of those adverse 
principles which forever agitate the world on every question, 
civil or religious; the principles which divide mankind into 
two great parties in perpetual conflict. Of these, the one 
asserts the prerogatives of the prince, the other the privileges 
of the people; one vindicates the demands of authority, the 
other the immunities of freedom ; one requires that the shep- 
herd shall prescribe the rule of faith, the other respects the 
judgment and conscience of the flock; the war-cry of the 
one, is order, of the other, liberty ; the first is charged by its 
opponents with the love of despotism and tyranny, the other 
with a passion for anarchy and licentiousness. Puseyism 
addresses itself to the one, and the free Scotch Church to the 
other, of these adverse principles and parties. It is, therefore, 
a matter of universal interest to enquire, to what these move- 
ments are leading ? 

The free Church of Scotland dates her birth in May, eight- 
een hundred and forty-three. At that time a large number 
of the most distinguished members withdrew from the estab- 
lished Church. The patrons of Church livings had insisted 
on the right to present any minister, however unacceptable 
to the parish. They required that the Presbytery should 
ordain him, whatever his qualifications might be. These 
demands were resisted by the Church, but were overruled by 
the civil tribunals and supreme authority. Farther resistance 
seemed vain. Many of the clergy, including the celebrated 
Dr. Chalmers, and numbers of the people, have therefore dis- 
solved their connection with the establishment. 'They appeal 
to the world to sustain them in their asserting the principles 
of religious freedom, and the eloquent Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian C ‘hureh of our City, paints in glowing colours 
their piety, zeal and learning, and pleads their claims on the 
Christian sympathy of this and every other country. 
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Is there, indeed, in all history, a lesson more touching, or 
of higher moral influence, than this—pious and excellent men 
abandoning their homes, and the pleasant places of their 
wives and children, the old, familiar scenes of quiet and 
learned leisure for many years, the cherished acquaintance, 
the neighbors and friends long known and beloved, the fields 
of their spiritual labors and usefulness, where they had train- 
ed the hearts of their people to piety and virtue ; and all for 
conscience sake only ! What principle but that which Chris. 
tianity alone can create, is capable of producing disinterested 
sacrifices like these? ‘To what other quarter can we look 
for similar examples of the moral sublime? Expostulation 
as far as duty will permit; calm submission to civil rule, 
when argument becomes fruitless; the sacrifice of all that 
worldly men hold most valuable, in obedience to the com- 
mand of conscience; a firm reliance on God’s good provi- 
dence for strength and help,—-these are the fruits of Chris- 
tian faith only, and prove its truth, purity and power. 

We have no intention to discuss the merits of the pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Scotch clergy and people, in 
relation to the claims of the patron or the decision of the 
government. We consider them in their general aspect on- 
ly, as another practical assertion of the right of private judg- 
ment in religion—another appeal to the voluntary principle 
for the support of a Christian church,—another blow, what- 
ever the parties may intend, at the interference of the State 
with the religious concerns of the people. It is a decided 
step, therefore, towards a most important principle, to which, 
as we shall see, other sects and parties are also approaching, 
and an illustration of the spirit of excitement and progres- 
sion, to which we have adverted, as prevailing in the reli- 
gious world. 

Puseyism—and we beg to be understood as using the 
word in no invidious or contemptuous sense, but merely as 
a convenient term to designate a particular party, or set of 
opinions—originated in the meeting of a few clergymen and 
residents of the University of Oxford, in the summer of the 
year 1833, of whom Mr. Froude, Mr. Newman, Mr. Keble, 
Mr. Percival and Mr. Palmer, are the most distinguished. 
These gentlemen, with some others, became alarmed at the 
proceedings of the government in relation to the established 
church of Ireland. Their indignation was aroused by the 
destruction of the ten Bishoprics of that church. They de- 
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termined to resist these sacrilegious acts of the government, 
by an appeal to the people,—by drawing their attention to 
the true character of the church, and reviving in their minds 
the"knowledge of her constitution and nature—her nature 
and character, as a society distinct from the State; her con- 
stitution, as possessing in her chief pastors a divine commis- 
sion and authority to govern. With these views, they enter- 
ed into an association in the following terms: 


“Considering, Ist, that the only way of salvation is the partaking 
the oat and blood of our sacrificed Redeemer,—2d, That the mean 
expressly authorized by him, is the holy sacrament of his supper,— 
3d, That the security by him no less expressly authorized for the 
continuance and due application of that sacrament, is the apostolical 
commission of the Bishops, and under them of the Presbyters of the 
church,—4th, That under the present circumstances of the Church 
of England, there is peculiar danger of these matters being slighted, 
and practically disavowed, and of numbers of Christians being left 
or tempted to precarious and unauthorized ways of communion, 
which must terminate often in a virtual apostacy:” therefore, they 
“pledge themselves to be on the watch for opportunities of inculca- 
ting on all, a due sense of the inestimable privileges of communion 
with our Lord, through the successors of the Apostles, and of leading 
them to the resolution to transmit it, by his blessing, unimpaired to 
their children: to write books and tracts, and to circulate them for 
this purpose,” etc., etc. 

On another occasion they agreed on the following points: 

“I. The doctrine of Apostolical succession, as a rule of practice. 
(1st.) That the participation of the body and blood of Christ, is es- 
sential to the maintenance of Christian life and hope, in each indivi- 
dual. (2d.) That it is conveyed to individual Christians only by the 
hands of the successors of the Apostles and their delegates. (3d.) That 
the successors of the Apostles are those who are descended in a di- 
rect line from them, by the imposition of hands; and that the dele- 
gates of these are the respective presbyters, whom each has comm/s- 
sioned. 

“II. That it is sinful voluntarily to allow the interference of per- 
sons or bodies, not members of the church, in matters spiritual. 

“III. That it is desirable to make the church more popular, as far 
as is consistent with the maintenance of its apostolic character.” 

To these it was proposed to add: 

“IV. We protest against all effects directed to the subversion of 
existing institutions, or the separation of Church and State. 

“V. We think it a duty steadily to contemplate and provide for the 
contingency of such a separation.” 


To these two Mr. Keble demurred, because he regards 
the union of Church and State, as it is now understood, ac- 
tually sinful. In the objection of Mr. Keble to the 4th arti- 
cle, others concerned, considering that unless the course then 
60 VOL. V.—No. 10. 
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pursued and threatened by the State (respecting the Irish 
Church) were altered, they had no alternative between se- 
paration and apostacy. 

The society, thus established at Oxford, engaged in active 
proceedings for the attainment of its objects. Similar so- 
cieties were established in various parts of England. A de- 
putation was sent from Oxford through the country, to ex- 
cite the members of the Church, particularly the clergy, to 
vigorous co-operation. An address was drawn up to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and signed by seven thousand 
clergymen. A similar address to the same Prelate was pre- 
pared for the Laity, and received the signatures of two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand heads of families. Petitions pour- 
ed into Parliament from all quarters in behalf of the estab- 
lished Church, and the whole country seemed thoroughly 
roused and excited to the defence of her tottering fortunes. 

Whilst one part of the association was zealously engaged 
in the proceedings above mentioned, another was occupied 
in preparing essays and dissertations on the subjects connec- 
ted with their plan. These were composed for the most 
part by individuals, and sent to the press without consulta- 
tion with each other. At a later period, many of the tracts 
were read to the members of the society, assembled at the 
house of Dr. Pusey, and subsequently published. They ex- 
cited much attention, were warmly praised and severely 
censured, and were at last, when they had reached the nine- 
tieth number, arrested by ecclesiastical authority. They 
have produced a deep and permanent interest and influence 
with large numbers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, both 
in England and in this country; how far it is not easy to 
say, because no line of division has yet been drawn between 
the opponents and advocates of ‘Tractarian opinions. But 
both in England and America, there are bishops who either 
openly commend, or who, reversing the practice of damning 
with faint praise, approve by very faint censure. 

Puseyism, then, has nothing in common with the spirit of 
innovation. It looks with sorrow to the changes of the past, 
and recurs to obsolete forms and observances with infinite 
complacency, as privileges to be resumed. It replaces the 
crucifix in churches, and the candle-stick on the altar. For 
revolutions or reformations, it entertains an unreserved de- 
testation ; it mourns over the injuries which they have inflic- 
ted on the Church, and seeks to redress them. For this 
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purpose, it calls the attention to certain great conservative 
principles, on which the dignity and authority of the Church 
repose. 

Without entering into any particular examination of the 
doctrines, rites and ceremonies, recommended by the Tracts, 
it will be interesting to inquire what those essential princi- 
ples are, and to what they naturally lead, since they serve to 
characterise the religious movements in which Dr. Pusey 
acts as chief. 

It is, indeed. comparatively, of little moment what form 
or ceremony, not positively indecorous, a church adopting 
the Tract opinions may bring back from the past. Changes 
of vestments, or alterations of posture in priest or people, 
are of little importance, except as indicating the attachments 
and feelings of the party who recommends them. Even 
doctrines may be moderated, modified or explained away. 
The great fundamental principles of the Tract society, are 
the objects of real importance. What is their tendency ? 
To what do they lead?) These are the prominent questions, 
and the answer to them is, as we think, that, if carried out 
to their legitimate consequences, they must lead the party 
and their adherents to Rome. There is no half-way house. 
The consistent Puseyite cannot stop short of St. Peter's. 

What are these fundamental principles of the Tract socie- 
ty? That the Church is divinely authorized to govern,—that 
it alone can determine, from scripture and tradition, what is 
the rule of faith,—that all Christians, as a necessary conse- 
quence, are bound to obey. These being admitted princi- 
ples, it is evident that they were not less clear and certain 
three hundred years ago than now. They were then, as 
they are now, the acknowledged principles of the Church of 
Christ. But what was the Church when Henry VIII. won 
the title of Defender of the Faith for himself and his succes- 
sors,—when he put forth, as his own, to the admiration of 
Catholic Europe, the answer to Luther prepared by his bi- 
shops, and “sorted” by Sir Thomas Moore? What was the 
Church in England, when Henry received reverently from 
its supreme head the praise of being its dutiful and zealous 
son? Did he claim supremacy then, or subsequently, when 
for years he was humbly sueing at the Vatican for the fa- 
vorable judgment of the true head of the church? At that 
period, every bishop in Great Britain, the king and people 
acknowledged without shadow of scruple, that the Chureb 
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of Rome was the Catholic Church,—the Church. The Pope 
was the supreme head of the Church,—the sovereign Pon- 
tif,—Christ’s vicar upon earth. The Church was then, ag 
always, divinely authorized to govern, to interpret scrip- 
ture, to explain tradition, to prescribe what shall be received 
as religious truth, and individuals, kings as well as vtech 
were bound to submit themselves to her spiritual rule. Who, 
indeed, was more prompt than Henry to punish with fire or 
axe the least denial of the authority of holy mother Church? 
And when afterwards he trampled that authority under 
foot, what was his apology or justification ? 

If the king had been the most excellent, the purest, the 
ablest, the most learned man of his times,—had he equalled 
the Apostles in piety and zeal, and surpassed the greatest 
scholar of the age in wit and eloquence ; if he believed, af- 
ter the most careful examination, that there were errors in 
the Church to be lamented and removed, be was bound, 
nevertheless, as a dutiful son of holy mother Church, to yield 
obedience to her commands, and to submit to her decisions, 
with humility, as to the voice of Truth. But what was the 
character of Henry? Has the world produced, before or 
since, atyrant more selfish, sensual or cruel? What were 
his motives ‘in spurning the authority of the Church, whose 
very errors he had lately defended against the attacks of 
Luther? Was it, that he had become,convinced of those 
errors? Did he begin to see the corruptions and abuses 
which the reformers imputed to the Church? Nothing like 
it—he threw aside the authority of the Church to get rid of 
her restraints. He sought the indulgence of his appetites 
only. His sole object was to repudiate one wife for the 
purpose of marrying another.—to exchange the faded Ca- 
therine for the blooming and fascinating Anne. Now, if 
the best man, with the purest intentions, could by no means 
excuse his disobedience to the Church divinely authorized, 
as is conceded, to govern, upon what principle can the worst 
man, with the vilest motives, be justified in despising and 
rejecting her authority in matters of faith or discipline? We 
say upon what princIPLE, because upon that principle, what 
ever it may be, rests the separation of England from the 
Church,—from what was unquestionably the Church at the 
time of the separation—the Church of Rome. Does any 
doubt exist that the sole cause of separation was the despotic 
will of the king ?—that he altered and shaped the creed of 
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his nation as he pleased —that he punished in a manner 
equally summary and cruel, those who went beyond him 
and those who loitered behind,—that he was the very incar- 
nation of despotism, in Church as well as in State,—so im- 
patient of the smallest opposition, that his last queen, cau- 
tious and prudent as she was, endangered her safety by ar- 
guing with him only on some of his polemical notions. Had 
the Pope sanctioned the divorce of the meek and virtuous 
Catherine, under the hypocritical pretences suggested by the 
king, can we believe that England would have become a 
Protestant kingdom during his reign, or at any future pe- 
riod? Is the will, then, of an arbitrary monarclr, a sufficient 
reason to justify a Christian man or woman in disobeying 
the commands of the Church, and withdrawing from her 
pale? If not, then the separation of England from the 
Church was a schism,—a judgment on the people, as the 
Tract party express it, for the crimes of their ferocious 
monarch, and the tenets of the Anglican communion are a 
heresy and a “sin.” 

But, if the separation was a schism, and the thirty-nine 
articles a heresy, the result of unauthorized disobedience to 
the Church, what is the duty of the English churchman now ? 
Shall he persevere in error? Shall he not rather seize with 
eagerness the opportunity which more tolerant laws and a 
more liberal policy have offered him, to retrace his steps, 
renew his connexion with the Church, and wipe away the 
stain which the disobedience of his forefathers, constrained 
as they were by violence, has cast upon her authority and 
character, 

Does he not perceive the infinitely beneficial consequences 
that may spring from the reunion of the dismembered parts 
of the Church?) How much might not be accomplished 
the great work of removing its errors and defects, and res- 
toring it to the purity and excellence, which time or super- 
stition may have impaired. Schism and dissent would dis- 
appear, or be moderated and restrained. The Church, res- 
tored to its oneness, and again become a mighty whole, 
speaking with divine authority, sustained by the power of 
God and the wisdom of God, may be once again the moral 
and religious teacher of the world, to whom ‘kings and em- 
perors would bow with reverence,—the refuge of the feeble 
and the oppressed, sustaining the weak and humble, and ré- 
buking the arrogant and the proud. Such was the Church 
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during the middle ages, whenever the Papal throne was oc- 
cupied by men capable of understanding the pre-eminent 
powers and duties of the Church, as the teacher and censor 
of all nations. It then discharged the duties of its high of- 
fice effectually, because of its unity, because it embraced all 
Europe within its pale, and was sustained by the consent of 
many nations. Reunite it, place it once more in the same 
position, with the larger spirit and brighter intelligence 
which it would derive from the advance of science and liter- 
ature, and what mighty blessings might it not secure to man- 
kind? Universal benevolence might then hope to see her 
dreams become realities, wars might cease among nations, 
and the zeal and power which, in the ages of ignorance and 
darkness, were able to precipitate Europe upon Asia, would 
now secure the blessings of peace to all the world. The 
Church would become to all countries an arbiter, settling 
every national dispute. It would evangelize every people, 
because Christianity would then be irresistible, and with 
the blessings of a purer faith, it would diffuse every where 
the arts and improvements of civilized life. 

But, to this oneness of the great Christian body, a head is 
essential. As civil communities cannot be well governed 
but by a single executive, neither can the Christian comma- 
nity, the Church. A number of independent rulers would 
throw the best ordered State into confusion. There can be 
no law, and consequently no order, without a tribunal of ul- 
timate appeal. How, then, can the violence and disorder 
of never-ending division and dissent, ever cease to exist 
among the professors of one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
without their court of errors, to whose authority all shall be 
bound to submit,—without their supreme executive head, by 
whom the Church shall be guided and governed,—without 
an officer, in fine, similar in power and authority to the Pope 
of Rome? To this what can be opposed, but the vulgar 
opinions and errors on what is called the infallibility of the 
head of the Catholic Church? Does the maxim that the 
Pope is infallible, mean any thing more than the maxim of 
English law, that the King can do no wrong? By the one, 
no more is meant than that the King, under the constitution, 
cannot be made amenable to any legal tribunal for his acts; 
by the other, that the decision of the head of the Church 1s 
final and admits of no appeal. If the one maxim be esse 
tial to the preservation of order in the State, the other 
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equally indispensable to the peace and good government of 
the Church. 

Such are the conclusions and speculations to which the 
principles of the Oxford Tracts naturally lead. The mem- 
bers of the society, as we believe, had no design in view but 
to strengthen and exalt the Church of England. Yet, even 
with them, the leaning of their opinions may be distinctly 
seen ;—they show a disposition to go back, to revive obso- 
lete forms, to re-assume modes of worship openly or tacitly 
condemned,—they half recommend the celibacy of the cler- 
gy, and their sacrament of the Lord’s supper is almost that 
of Rome. 

But a new party, the offspring of the first, has arisen, who 
have taken up the principles without regarding the design of 
the Tracts. What these principles lead to, is no longer a 
question for speculation or conjecture. Experience has al- 
teady determined. We know the tree now, by fruits not 
anticipated, but actually produced. 

The publication at the head of our article, entitled “A Nar- 
rative of Events,” is written by Mr. Palmer, one of the first, 
most active and efficient of the association. He tells us that 
anew school has arisen; that the followers of Dr. Pusey 
and Mr. Newman have advanced beyond their leaders. The 
party has grown into one at enmity with the reformers ; 
exhibiling 

“A spirit of servility and adulationto Rome; engaged in enthusi- 
astic and exaggerated praise of its merits; appealing to all deep feel- 
ings and sympathies in its favor; looking to Rome as the model and 
the standard of all that is beautiful and correct in art, all that is sub- 
line in poetry, all that is elevated in devotion.” “Translations from 
Romish rituals and devotions have been published, in which every 
form of printing and other external peculiarity, have evinced an ear- 
nest desire for uniformity with Rome.” “In conversation, remarks 
have been sometimes heard, indicating a disposition to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Roman See, to give way to all its claims, how- 
ever extreme, to represent it as the conservative principle of religion 
and society in various ages; and in the same spirit, those who are 
any way opposed to the highest pitch of Roman usurpation, are look- 
edon as little better than heretics. The Gallican and Greek churches 
are considered unsound in their opposition to the claims of Rome. 
The latter is held to be separated from Catholic unity. The ‘See of 
St. Peter’s’ is described as the centre of that unity, while our separa- 
tion from it is regarded, not merely as an evil, but a sin,—a cause of 
deep humiliation, a judgment for our sins! The blame of separa- 
ton, of schism, is openly and unscrupulously laid on the English 
Church! The reformers are denounced in the most vehement terms.” 
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“Invocation of saints is sanctioned in some quarters; purgatory is 
not unacceptable in others; images and crucifixes are purchased and 
employed to aid in private devotion ; celibacy of the clergy—auri- 
cular confession, are acknowledged to be obligatory. Besides this, 
intimacies are formed with Romanists, and visits paid to Romish 
monasteries, colleges and houses of worship. Romish controversial- 
ists are applauded, their works purchased, studied and preferred.” 
“In fine, menaces are held out to the Church, that if the Church of 
England is not ‘unprotestantized’—if the Reformation is not forsa- 
ken and condemned, it may become the duty of those who are already 
doubtful in their allegiance to the Anglo-Catholic communion, to de- 
clare themselves openly on the side of Rome.” 


Mr. Palmer expresses a hope and belief, that these opinions 
are confined to a small number of those who advocate 
Church principles. He declares that the authors of the 
Tracts, however they may think themselves obliged to tole- 
rate such excesses, are embarrassed by them. He intimates 
that the spirit expressed may be traceable to the writers of 
the Tracts, particularly to Froude’s “Remains ;” or that they 
may be a reaction against ultra-protestantism. One thing, 
however, he thinks is certain, that it was not the intention of 
the advocates of Church principles to promote Romanism. 
He vindicates them from the charge of any such intention, 
by quoting from many of the Tracts expressions adverse to 
the “exorbitant claims of Rome,” “her undue claims and 
pernicious errors,” “her image worship and similar corrup- 
tions.” with many others of like import. The author of 
“Puseyism not Popery,” has pursued a similar mode of vin- 
dicating the Tract writers against the charge of Popery. 
But if the principles of the Tracts lead to the See of St. Pe- 
ter’s, it is of little moment whether individuals stop short 
upon the way. Itis only a proof that they have not followed 
out their own principles. Nothing is more common than 
this in all movements, moral or intellectual. It rarely hap 
pens that the first agitators are not left behind in the pursuit 
of their own objects. In the Reformation, Henry VIII. did 
not go so far as Elizabeth. In the French Revolution, M- 
rabeau, at his death, had become a conservative. 

Besides this, it is quite possible to have a perfect convic- 
tion, that corruptions, errors and superstitions have crept 
into the Church, and yet to consider it our duty to adhere 
or return to her communion, and yield obedience to her 
commands. We can readily understand how intelligent and 
pious Romanists may see and deplore whatever is amiss 
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the Roman Church, and yet hold fast to their allegiance. 
There are thousands of such men, we firmly believe. They 
may do more. They may earnestly and diligently set about 
toreform and remove whatever errors may exist in her 
practice or belief. They may form societies and associa- 
tions, and publish tracts and essays, for this purpose, always 
reserving, as the Oxford writers express it, their canonical 
obedience, and submitting to the authority of the Church, so 
soon as that authority is exercised. Can we believe that 
such men as Fenelon, or the former bishop of Boston, or 
the late bishop of Charieston, did not perceive and desire to 
amend, whatever of mistake or error may exist in the 
Church? How that could best be done, is a grave question 
to be seriously pondered. But surely it may well be doubt- 
ed, whether the right mode be, to destroy the unity, and with 
it the power and conservative influence of the Church. 
Whose sarcastic wit has exposed the corruptions of the 
priesthood with more severity than that of Erasmus? What 
satire is equal to the letters in which Pascal ridicules the 
false glosses of Jesuitical subtlety ?’ Yet Erasmus and Pascal 
refused to abandon the pale of the Church. Sir Thomas 
Moore shared with his friend Erasmus, the wish to reform 
abuses in the Church, but he laid his head on the block ra- 
ther than renounce her faith. 

It will not avail the authors of the Tracts to appeal from 
the Church to the fathers, from later to earlier times, from 
the Church to the primitive Church. From whence comes 
this right of appeal? Who is to sit in judgment on the 
Church divinely authorized to govern? Who shall decide 
between the appellee and the party appealing? If the 
Church has the right by divine authority to determine what 
is now the rule of faith, she must possess the power to decide 
what has been the rule at any former period. If she shall, 
at the present time, say what is to be believed, she must 
have authority to judge what has been believed at any time 
heretofore. She alone is the interpreter of Scripture with 
the aid of tradition, and who but the Church shall determine 
what tradition teaches? The greater power must include 
the less. The power to decide what the writings of the in- 
spired Apostles teach, surely involves the power of judging 
whether the comments or explanations of ordinary men are 
just or otherwise. Shall the Cc hurch, having sole power to 
interpret Matthew or John or Paul or Peter, be instructed #} 
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or corrected by Clement or Augustine? Can any thing be 
more contradictory than to admit the divine authority of the 
Church to determine the rule of faith, and yet invoke the 
evidence of those whom the Church instructs to prove her 
wrong,—to acknowledge the jurisdiction of a supreme court, 
and appeal from its solemn decision to the opinions of attor- 
nies and barristers ? 

The principles, then, on which the Tract writers insist, if 
followed out faithfully to their legitimate consequences, lead 
necessarily to Rome. And not only so, but this result has 
nothing in it, which can be ob jectionabl » to those who sin- 
cerely ‘believe that the Church is divinely authorized to gov- 
ern,—who regard it as one great b dy, regularly organized, 
ruled by various orders of priesthood, and having power to 
determine what shall be believed. Nay, more, to all these, 
and to all who entertain analogous opinions in civil affairs, 
to all who sustain the cause of Power and Prerogative as 
the cause of order and law, and consider every change as 
odious unless begun and guided by the hand of ‘authority it- 
self, the tendency and end of the Tracts are not only not 
objectionable, but in the highest degree salutary and conser- 
vative. What can be more important or desirable to them 
than to return to a position so commanding, as that afforded 
by the unity and influence of the Church ?—to stand once 
more on the great rallying point of conservatism in religion, 
morals and government! Can they hope by any thing 
short of this, to control or moderate the confusion of endless 
disputation and dissent, the chaos of innumerable sects and 
forms of faith? Where else could they look for that supreme 
court of errors, by which alone they can ever hope to settle 
and fix the variations of the religious code? Where else 
will they find that indivisible executive power, by which 
only the order and peace of the Church can be preserved ? 

But if, startled at these conclusions, we reject the princi- 
ples of Puseyism, and the unity or centralization to which it 
leads. If we turn to those who address themselves to the 
other great section of opinion, the liberal party in polities 
and religion,—to those who appeal! from authority to reason, 
and admit of no divine right in State or Church,—let us see to 
what their opinions would conduct us,—on what shore we 
shall be landed, by these navigators on the sea of specula- 
tion. 

If we deny the existence of a Church divinely authorized 
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to govern, there can be no earthly power to which we are 
bound to submit in ecclesiastical affairs. The civil govern- 
ment cannot be that power. Christianity is not, like Pagan- 
ism, a mere contrivance of State, which kings or senates 
may mould to suit their purposes. It refers to an inspired 
source for knowledge. It speaks to the heart on the relations 
between it and its Maker. It refers mainly toa future state 
of existence, and seeks to prepare our nature for its glory and 
excellence. It places our actions in this world, our whole 
conduct and character on purer motives and higher sanctions 
than government or law. We must not render to an earthly 
ruler, the homage due to a heavenly one. The things of God 
cannot become the things of Cesar. The civil power does 
not undertake to regulate the gratitude or the filial affection 
due to an earthly benefactor or parent; how, then, shall it 
presume to interfere with the sentiments of reverence or 
love, which belong to the Creator ? No Christian Church or 
sect admits the right of the civil government to decide on 
religious opinions. Catholics and Dissenters equally reject 
the assumption, and the writers of the Tracts themselves 
declare, in union as they are with the civil government, that 
it is sinful to allow the interference of persons, not members 
of the Church, in things spiritual. 

No individual, however wise or devout, can presume to 
become the keeper of another man’s conscience. If the 
Church or the State has no power to decide what shall be 
believed, for Luther or Calvin, or Cranmer or Knox, how 
shall either of these assume the right to settle the creed of 
other men? Where should we draw the line between the 
man who has, and the man who has not, the right to judge 
as to his own religious opinions?’ Who shall dare to come 
between the soul and its Maker? ‘To his master only, must 
every man stand or fall. 

Nor can any association or combination of individuals 
be entitled to lay down articles of faith, or determine forms 
of government or worship, except for their members, and 
for them only so long as they choose to continue such. A 
body so authorized, would be nothing Jess than a Church di- 
vinely commissioned, under a new name. 

There is no limit, then, to the right of private judgment, 
in things spiritual. Between the Supreme Being and every 
individual, there is nothing but the Bible and his conscience. 
He is his own interpreter of the message of glad tidings to 
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mankind, and his only sure and infallible guide, is the source 
from which it has come. It is the necessary consequence of 
these conclusions, that every man is entitled to a perfect ex- 
ermption from all interference or annoyance on account of his 
religious opinions ; not only the annoyance of open and gross 
persecution—the prison or the stake, but from all scorn, cen- 
sure, or ridicule ; from the thousand vexations, sneers, and 
contumelies of spiritual pride or bigotry. ‘These are the ex. 
citers of the fierce controversies whose aim is to conquer, not 
to persuade, and whose end is to drive the parties to positions 
more hostile and extreme. 

It is also the consequence of the unlimited right of private 
judgment, that all religious associations of men, societies, 
sects, churches, by whatever name called, must possess the 
right to decide, each for itself, on the form of worship or 
Church government which they choose to adopt. 

If we suppose that a form is prescribed by the Scriptures, 
it is evident, that with the right to interpret the Bible for itself, 
every Church must have the privilege of judging what the 
form is which is so prescribed. It must, therefore, have the 
power to determine its own form of government. Much 
more will the possession of that power be undoubted, if there 
be no form prescribed, no rule laid down, no standard estab. 
lished ; if there is no reason for believing that the apostles 
ever intended to insist on any mode of worship or govern- 
ment as obligatory on all Christian Churches; if such ques- 
tions are left by them to be determined according to times and 
circumstances, in the exercise of a sound discretion, with a 
view to good order and decorum in public worship and dis- 
cipline. 

It is admitted by all temperate and candid writers, that the 
Scriptures do not formally or distinctly establish any particu- 
lar form of Church government. Whatever is drawn from 
any supposed apostolic practice, is matter of argument, infer- 
ence, or induction only. Here and there incidental expres- 
sions are picked up, whose meaning is disputed, or words 
whose right application is doubted ; and from these slender 
premises, conclusions favorable to the party’s views are 
readily deduced ; but none pretend that the New Testament 
sets forth clearly, distinctly, and designedly, any rule or mode, 
with an intimation that it shall be obligatory on all Christian 
Churches. For any such purpose, the Scriptures are silent. 

It is forcibly remarked by a learned prelate of the Church 
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of England, that the silence of Christ and the Apostles res- 
pecting the form of Church government, unanswerably proves 
that such matters are left by them to be regulated by future 
Churches according to time and circumstances. The silence 
of the inspired evangelists is not like that of ordinary writers, 
The omission of the former of any topic, cannot be ascribed 
to negligence, forgetfulness or ignorance. ‘They wrote and 
taught all that was dictated to them, and whatever was not 
dictated, has been omitted by design, as unimportant or inju- 
rious to the progress of religious truth. 

Christianity being intended for all time, and for the whole 
world, for every diversity of national character, custom, habit 
and government, it being evident at the very first, from the 
dissentions of the Jewish and Gentile converts, that difieren- 
ces were unavoidable, questions of forms and discipline were 
left by the apostles to the judgment and discretion of @hris- 
tian communities in various times and countries. It is a 
privilege, indeed, not to be lightly exercised. Alterations of 
existing forms, without weighty cause, and grave and mature 
deliberation, do not admit of justification. But within the 
limit of pure motive and a sound discretion, all Christian 
Churches have a perfect right to make any change they think 
proper, in their rules, ceremonies or form of government. 

Every society of Christians then, governed with order, de- 
cency and propriety, is, to all intents and purposes, as much 
a Church of Christ as any other, and nothing can be more 
idle, as nothing is more hurtful to religion, than that any 
particular Church should arrogate to itself the character of 
being peculiarly or emphatically a Christian Church, as com- 
pared with other Churches, because of any supposed con- 
formity to apostolic instruction or authority. ‘There being no 
rule laid down, or form prescribed, or standard established, no 
question can be mooted of conformity to that which has no 
existence, and all Churches rest precisely on the same footing, 
that of fitness and propriety in their forms. 

There being this perfect equality among Christian Churches, 
it follows necessarily that all claims to superiority, whether 
expressed or implied, are without the shadow of reason or 
apology. Mere toleration, one of another, is out of place, 
because it implies superiority in the party which professes to 
practice it. A State may tolerate other Churches when it 
chooses to establish one. A Church divinely commissioned, 
may tolerate heresy or dissent, but among equals, every thing 
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which expresses or implies what is implied by mere tolera- 
tion, is altogether unintelligible. Among them there must 
be a full, cordial, unreserved, brotherly recognition of each 
other's claims as Christian Churches. There must be no 
censures or imputations of being wrong in this or the other 
form or ceremony. ‘The Catholic who believes that his 
Church is divinely authorised to govern, and, consequently, 
to determine what is right, may consistently believe that 
other sects are wrong. ‘The writers of the Tracts may doso 
too, provided they adapt their practice to their principles, and 
return to the Church. But with other Churches, or sects, 
such language is utterly without meaning; as perfectly unin- 
telligible as it would be to affirm, that a measure is too long 
or too short, or a weight too light or too heavy, if there be no 
standard by which weights and measures may be tested. 

Afi disputes and controversies then, among Churches dis- 
senting from the Church of Rome, are without cause or rea- 
son, because they all appeal to the right of private judgment. 
All arguments or forms, which assume claims of being nearer 
the truth, are unreasonable. ‘The Episcopalian will not as- 
sert a right to teach, or express a preference for prelacy, for 
the reason that Bishops are successors of the apostles ; be- 
cause he takes for granted, by so doing, the correctness of his 
own theory of Scripture interpretation, when it is denied by 
many, even of his own communion, that the apostles had any 
successors. ‘The Baptist will forego his exclusive commu- 
nion, for that is only another mode of affirming that his 
interpretation of Scripture is right, and that of his brother 
dissenter wrong, at the same time that they deny, in common, 
the existence of any rule or authority by which it may be 
decided that any interpretation is, or is not, the proper one. 
The preference of each Church for its peculiar institutions, 
can be placed on the ground only, of their fitness, suitable- 
ness, reais and not upon an assumed or imaginary con- 
formity to apostolic practice or authority ;—and, as it is very 

clear, that what is fit and suitable for one, may not be so for 
another, all questions or controversy as to the superior fitness 
of one form over another, would be abundantly idle, ‘There 

can be no abstract e xpedienc y or fitness, as every such con- 
troversy would imply. ‘The preference of every one for his 
own form of worship, will not rest on any supposed or dis- 
puted apostolic practice or precept, on any “thus saith the 
Lord,” which means only, “thus saith the sect;” but on the 
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humbler and only rational, because only tenable, ground, the 
propriety, order and decency of the form preferred. 

Is there no limit, then, it may be asked, to this claim of 
individuals to be considered Christians, or of Churches to be 
regarded Churches of Christ? Can there be any such limit 
other than that which consists in acknowledging the divine 
origin and authority of the Scriptures? All who admit that 
these are written by inspiration, contain the words of eternal 
life, and are to be believed and obeyed, may c!aim the right of 
belonging to the fold of Christ. Short of this, we do not see 
where any limit can be placed by those who believe that the 
Bible is the only rule of faith, and that the right of private 
judgment appertains to every individual. Certain it 1s, that 
Christian charity must induce us to make the circle of com- 
prehension as wide as possible. 

The conclusion, then, to which we are lead by the princi- 
ples that reject the claim of Church or State to establish any 
rule in ecclesiastical affairs, are :—that every man has the 
right to judge for himself, in forming his religious opinions, 
the Scriptures being his guide and rule—that every Church 
has a right to decide, for its own direction, upon what are 
Scriptural doctrines—that no standard for Church govern- 
ment having been established by the Apostles, all questions 
relating to it, are left to the judgment and discretion of the 
several Christian Churches, each one determining for itself 
what is necessary for the securing of order in discipline, and 
decorum in public worship—that all controversies on this 
subject, can be no more than disputes as to the comparative 
fitness or suitableness of forms, and in no wise affects the 
character of aChurch as aChurch of Christ—that there being 
no umpire to decide between them in such controversies, all 
Churches stand on a perfect equality one with the other— 
that to the right of claiming to be a Christian Church, there 
is no limit but the acknowledgment of the Scriptures as the 
inspired rule of faith, to be believed and obeyed by all men— 
and as the necessary consequence of these conclusions, that 
there should be among al! Christian Churches, a cordial, full, 
unreserved recognition of each other’s character and condi- 
tion as Churches of Christ, without limitation, condition or 
reserve. 

It is obvious, that if this concession be granted, and faith- 
fully adhered to, there could be no excuse or pretence for 
those bitter and hateful feuds and disputes which are the 
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disgrace of the Christian religion, and which spring from an 
assumption, not always expre ssed, but constantly implied, by 
each party, that it alone is ‘he Church. Discussions respect- 
ing forms of Church government would be civested of their 
acrimony, if it be once distinctly understood, that however 
determined, the decision would in no wise aflect the charac- 
ter of either party in any essential quality of a Christian 
Church. ‘There could be no reason or excuse for the rage 
of proselytism, if all Churches be substantially the same. 
The Episcopalian may prefer his liturgy, the Presbyterian 
his extemporaneous prayers, the Baptist his mode of immer- 
sion,the Methodist the order established by Wesley, provided 
that neither assumes, upon the strength of the forms prefer- 
red, that his Church is the Chureh of Christ; but freely and 
cordially concedes to all, that their’s also are as fully Christ- 
ian Churches as his own, and that, therefore, it can be of no 
importance to which any individual ¢ ‘hristian may belong. 

All Christian Churches will thus be equally branches and 
portions of that universal Church, to which alone it belongs, 
to be called the Church of Christ, and which comprises every 
human being who is, not nominally or professedly, but in 
spirit and in truth, a disciple of Christ, no matter by what 
sectarian name he may be called, whether Catholic, Expisco- 
palian or Dissenter, or how humble or unimposing the par- 
ticular Church to which he may belong. In the days of the 
Apostles, the house of one of the brethren constituted a true 
Church of Christ. 

Unfortunately for the harmony which ought to prevail 
among those who profess the religion of love, no Church is 
content with being a Christian Church only. Each one as- 
sumes, openly or tacitly, to be he Church, and a restless spirit 
of rebuke, reproach and contempt, is frequently exhibited to 
other Churches. It is byno means, to the Church of Rome 
only, that this spirit belongs. It may be found, in a greater 
or less degree, in almost every Christian Church. Until this 
odious temper is curbed and subdued, we cannot hope to see 
the Christian religion flourishing in the beautiful simplicity 
and persuasive tenderness of apostolic times ; and the only 
mode effectually to overcome it, is to cultivate that universal 
charity and love, which embraces all Christians alike, and all 
Christian Churches, as fellow disciples and brethren in Christ, 
as fully and perfectly as we are ourselves. 

If we are alarmed at the confusion and disorder to which 
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this conclusion would seem to lead, and resolve to reject the 
principles on which it rests, we have no alternative left us, 
but that of taking refuge in a Church authorised by Divine 
authority to govern, to interpret the Scripture for all Christ- 
ians, to lay down a rule of faith and discipline, and to decide 
who do, or do not, conform to it. We must fairly adopt the 
principles of Dr. Pusey and his fellow labourers, with the 
resolution of honestly carrying out his principles to their 
legitimate end—-re-union with the Church of Rome. 

Which of these alternatives is the better choice, the Church 
divinely commissioned, accompanied with the perils of reli- 
gious despotism and oppression, or religious Liberty, with its 
attendant dangers of confusion and disorder, we do not pre- 
sume to decide, but leave it to our readers to determine for 
themselves. We would only recommend the preservation of 
clearness and consistency in our religious principles. Let us 
not have protestant Churches, arrogating the Pope’s infalli- 
bility, or Catholics in principle, claiming the privileges of 
dissent. 

Whatever the views of parties, however, there is one opin- 
ion expressed in the Oxford movement, of the deepest interest 
to them all. Mr. Keble regards the union between Church 
and State as “actually sinful.” Others of the Tract writers 
think it objectionable. Many look forward to the period 
when the dissolution of it would be desirable. To all, the 
important difficulty seems to be, that such an event would 
endanger the interests—the endowments of the Church. But 
for this consideration, the separation would relieve it from 
apprehended dangers growing out of State policy and politi- 
cal intrigue. 

The principle thus plainly put forth by the Oxford writer, 
and practically asserted by the seceders from the Scotch es- 
tablishment, has been lately maintained by a distinguished 
Catholic Bishop also as the true faith. Bishop Hughes, of 
New York, declares that the union of Church and State is 
not a doctrine of the Catholic Church. 

The whole history of the Church of Rome, indeed, is one 
continued struggle for the independence of the Church. The 
misfortune is, that it has not always been satisfied with inde- 
pendence only. Its claims have reached to supremacy in 
temporal as well as spiritual things, to the right of bestowing 
kingdoms and continents,and deposing princes and emperors. 

62 VOL. V.—NoO. 10. 
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However this may be, it is understood to be no Catholic doc- 
trine, that the Church should be united to the State. 

There are thus approaching to agreement, on a subject of 
infinite importance, the three great divisions of the religious 
world—the democracy, aristocracy and monarchy—the Pres- 
byterian with all dissenting sects, the Protestant Episcopalian, 
and the Catholic. 

We may hope then, that the Church, under whatever ban- 
ner arrayed, is about to vindicate its freedom from this un- 
hallowed connexion with the State—that the living spiritual 
principle will be unchained from the body to which y has 
been bound—that the kingdom of Christ will become, what 
he declared it to be, a kingdom not of this world. 

It is certainly not surprising, that the Tract writers particu- 
larly, should oe in favour of the independence of the Church. 
There is no warrant in apostolic precept, or practice, for any 
such institution as an established Church, supported by the 
State, and governed by it. It is natural enough, therefore, 
that they who claim to be the successors of the apostles, should 
feel, that for a Church to be so cireumstanced, must be “actu- 
ally sinful.” Shall the successors of the apostles, entitled to 
speak and rule with like authority in the Church, be subject 
to the control of kings or princes, arrogating the title of su- 
preme head of the Church, presuming to govern and regulate 
it?) Think of St. Paul taking direction or counsel from Fes- 
tus, or Agrippa, in questions of discipline or doctrine, or 
shaping his epistle to the Romans, in compliance with the 
imperial will of Nero! 'The very supposition is monstrous. 
And shall they who represent the apostles, be any the less 
tenacious of their dignity, and of the rights of their high 
office? 

It may be replied, that these were not Christian rulers. 
Suppose they had been, would this have altered the relation 
between them and the inspired teacher of Christianity—be- 
tween the disciple and his instructor? Would the apostles 
John, or Paul, or Peter, acknowledge the supremacy of such 

Christian princes and heads of the C hurch, as Henry the 8th, 
or Charles the 2nd, or Louis the 15th, or the Godless regent 
who preceded him ? 

[f it be said, that the pecuniary aid of the State is necessary 
to Religion, in the payment of the clergy, in the building of 
Churches, in the religious education of the people, we would 
ask where was this necessary help in the early age of the 
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Christian Church? Who that will trace its progress then, 
and consider for a moment its rapid and extensive advance- 
ment in the first two or three centuries of its existence, can 
resist the conviction, that Christianity can be in no wise de- 
pendent on the civil government for its progress, strength or 
efficiency ? Opposed on every side by every possible combi- 
nation of interests, opinions, and prejudices ; contemptible in 
the eyes of the exalted and powerful, foolishness to the phi- 
losopher and man of letters, and hated by the priests and fol- 
lowers of the hundred forms of pagan superstition, what 
enabled the faith of the Christian, like some mighty river 
overflowing its banks, to spread itself on every side, over- 
whelming all obstacles opposed to its diffusion? Not the 
power or rich endowments of the apostles and early teachers; 
they were poor, humble, obscure men. Not their learning or 
eloquence ; they were uninstructed in the schools of philoso- 
phy or literature. Not the help or fostering care of the State; 
the followers of Christ were persecuted by Princes and Em- 
p2rors, and the blood of the martyrs profusely shed, became 
the seed of the Church in every province of the Roman em- 
pire. Under every form of hostile attack, the religion of 
Christ won its way to the hearts of every nation. Who then 
can pretend that the assistance of the State is essential or 
important to its existence or diffusion ? 

Should any further illustration be needed of the power of 
the Church to perform the duties and attain the objects for 
which it was established, without the aid or interference of 
the State, it is afforded by the flourishing condition of the 
several Christian Churches of the United States. In this 
country there are no tythes, no aid or support from the public 
treasury to the Church of any denomination, yet it may be 
doubted whether in any country true vital Godliness more 
abounds, or whether the sanctity of the Sabbath and the or- 
derly and decent public worship of God are more a subject 
of general respect and observance. We have no reason for 
believing, that the Protestant Episcopal Chureh, when the 
established Church of the Colonies, possessed a purer or 
higher character than it holds at present, and if we may be- 
lieve the accounts of travellers, the religious condition of the 
nations of Europe, with all their supposed advantages of 
Churches possessing the revenues and palaces of princes, and 
the power and influence of the State, is assuredly not supe- 
rior to that of our own. An illustration equally forcible, is 
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found in the manner in which the powerful dissenting sects 
of England are able to sustain their several Churches, under 
all the disadvantages with which they are beset. The pro- 
gress of the Methodist Church alone, is striking and conclu- 
sive. Hardly less so is the condition of the Catholic Church 
of Ireland. Certainly, for the last two hundred years, the 
Irish Catholic has had little of the wealth or influence of the 
State to aid him in supporting a Church, whose numerous 
rites and ceremonies are peculiarly expensive ; on the con- 
trary, he has been the object of continued persecution, more 
or less severe ; he has been compelled to sustain the double 
burthen of paying not only his own, but another Church, and 
yet the Irish Catholic Church has not lost its vigorous hold 
on the minds and hearts of the Irish people. Will it be said, 
in the face of these examples, that a Church needs the help 
of the civil government for its existence or success ? 

The opinion that the connexion of the Church with the 
State is necessary or beneficial to religion, is natural enough 
to a mind which, wanting faith in Christianity as a divine 
institution, sustained by divine power, and possessing all ne- 
cessary means inherent in its nature and origin for its certain 
dissemination among all nations, considers it merely an in- 
strument of State, a machine dextrously contrived for the 
purpose of governing mankind, and therefore strengthened 
for its purposes by being arrayed in purple and fine gold, 
and surrounded with the pomp and circumstance, by which 
the rulers of mankind seek to dazzle, overawe and subdue. 
But this opinion can have no weight with the mind which 
confesses Christianity as springing from God, protected by 
his power, swaying the human heart by superhuman means, 
and carried onward in its irresistible course by influences 
which temporal power can neither assist or retard, when- 
ever the period shall arrive marked out by Providence for 
its triumphant progress through the world. 

So far, indeed, is the influence or aid of the State from 
being desirable to the Christian Church, that we may trace 
its corruption and the cessation of its true spiritual triumphs, 
to the period when, by its union with the head of the Ro- 
man empire, it became entangled with the interests of the 
State. 

The enormous wealth lavished upon the Church by Con- 
stantine and his successors, carried with it the unhappy in- 
fluence always accompanying inordinate riches. Avarice 
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soon became the characteristic vice of the ecclesiastical or- 
der. Innumerable contrivances were resorted to for the 
purpose of extorting money from the superstitious fears of 
the people. Hardly rescued from the rites of idolatry, and 
still imbued with its spirit, the minds of the early converts 
were easily filled with an extravagant veneration for the 
priesthood. The efficacy of expiatory gifts became as much 
an article of faith in the new, as in the old religion. They, 
who during their lives indulged their appetites without re- 
serve, were anxious at their death to secure pardon and safe- 
ty, by bestowing their riches onthe Church. This disposi- 
tion was eagerly encouraged by the clergy, and proceeded 
to so great abuses, as to require very soon the restraining 
hand of the Roman government. Exactions for baptism, 
for burial, for masses to secure the repose of the buried, for 
relics, for indulgences, became common every where. In 
addition to voluntary donations, tythes were demanded and 
universally paid. If the violence and barbarism of the age 
had not in some degree counteracted the effects of supersti- 
tion, the whole soil of Christendom must have become the 
property of the Church. In addition to this excessive wealth, 
the Church rapidly acquired extensive jurisdiction and influ- 
ence in civil and political affairs. Almost all suits were 
brought before the ecclesiastical courts. As ministers, coun- 
sellors, confessors, they governed the consciences of kings 
and emperors. In a few centuries after the union of Church 
and State, the successors of the fishermen of Galilee decided 
upon the rival claims of princes, and bestowed sceptres at 
their pleasure. 

The natural and inevitable consequence of the wealth and 
power of the Church, was to invite into its high offices the 
avaricious and ambitious spirits of all countries. They 
rushed into the ranks of the clergy, not to save souls, but to 
secure the spoils of the people by the readiest means. This 
again reacted upon the character of the Church, to desecrate 
still farther its holy ministry. Bishops became armed war- 
riors, and headed their followers in raptne or war ;—mon- 
sters of sensuality and vice made their lairs in the posses- 
sions of the Church ; and nothing but the provident care of 
its head has preserved it from the farther effects of the fos- 
tering patronage of the State. The lessons of avarice and 
ambition were not the only fruits of the protection and aid 
bestowed by the civil government on the Church. It was 
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initiated and trained in persecution and cruelty also. In the 
ages immediately succeeding the Apostles, we hear of no 
war of Christian upon Christian, no persecution of one so- 
ciety or community of Christians by another, for opinions’ 
sake. Differences, and even dissensions, it is true, there 
must have been. Even among the Apostles there arose va- 
riations of opinion, and warmth of discussion, but unexas- 
perated by those stimulants to malice and uncharitableness 
which the State supplies, they were subdued or moderated 
by the kindly influences of Christian love. But when Con- 
stantine professed himself a convert to the faith, and threw a 
fold of the imperial purple round the Church, then began the 
bitter and ferocious feuds which have continued to disgrace 
the Christian religion to the present day. 

The Roman emperor became supreme-head of the Chris- 
tian Church. Accustomed to dispose of the lives and for- 
tunes of the millions subject to his rule, he could feel no he- 
sitation in regulating their opinions. 'T’o differ from the 
doctrine which he regarded as true, was no longer an offence 
against heaven or the Church only, it was a contempt of the 
imperial majesty. The indignation of the ruler, and the pun- 
ishment of the delinquent, awaited all departures from the 
rule of faith established by i imperial sagacity and piety. The 
logic of the owner of forty legions was enforced by the usu- 
al cogent considerations, and they who were insensible to 
its power, were deemed worthy of exile or death. 

The Church, patronized by the emperor, was taught to 
consider ail departures from her doctrine as punishable, not 
only by the expulsion of the offending party, but by temporal 
punishment, to be administered by the secular arm. The 
ambitious or avaricious adventurers who sought in its min- 
istry indulgence for their lust of power or wealth, 1 ‘egarded 
every religious scruple or doubt as an attack on their influ- 
ence or revenue, and readily co-operated with the intoler- 
ance of the civil government. Secular considerations added 
fierceness to religious disputes, and cruel and blood-thirsty 
persecution became the argument for settling Christian di- 
versities of opinion. 

The deplorable consequences of the spirit thus caught by 
the Church from the State, may be seen in almost every page 
of ecclesiastical history. The heart mourns over the horri- 
ble tale of wrong and outrage which mects us every where. 
The most atrocious crimes, assassinations, burnings, massa- 
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cres of men, women and children, killing, not by speedy 
means of extermination only, but by tortures the most vari- 
ous, the most exquisite, that the malignity of infernal spirits 
could dictate to human ingenuity, —all these have been per- 
petrated by men professing to be followers of Jesus Christ, 
and teachers of his religion. ‘The horrible excesses of fero- 
city, and the hatred springing from secular influences and 
motives, have been ascribed to the religion of universal be- 
nevolence and good will,—the religion which teaches, as its 
sum and substance, love to God and love to man—not to 
our friends only, but to our enemies,—not to those alone 
who do good to us, but to those from whom we receive 
scorn and injury,—the religion which inculcates gentleness, 
meekness, humility, long suffe ring, charity, and active and 
unwearied benevolence to all mankind. 

The persecutor professes, indeed, to be actuated by the 
love of heaven. Apologies are made for his crimes, upon 
the plea that he is influenced by a sincere, although a mista- 
ken, zeal for the glory of God. He is represented as being 
governed by love even, for the victim of his cruelty. He 
strives to rescue the soul of the sufferer, at the expense of 
his tortured and perishing body; he kills to save; he mur- 
ders the physical, to preserve the spiritual part of the suffer- 
er. Admirable reasoning, indeed, and worthy of that poten- 
tate, whom Milton designates among the infernal spirits as 
the homicide,— 


“Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears, 
Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Their children’s cries unheard, that pass’d thro’ fire 
To his grim idol.” 


The modern, like the ancient worshippers of the homicidal 
spirit, presume also to place their temple “right against the 
temple of God,” and raise 

“Within his sanctuary itself their shrines 

Abominations.” 
They erect altars to the fiend of cruelty within the very 
Church of Christ. The subtlety that led astray “the wisest 
heart of Solomon,” has been even more successful with the 
professor of Christianity ; and the blood of human sacrifice 
offered up to the Genius of religious murder in modern times, 
has exceeded that which was shed by the older Syrian wor- 
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shippers of the grim idol. The victims of persecution in a 
single nation of Christian Europe, are said to be more in 

“number than all the martyrs made by Heathen eruelty since 
the days of the Apostles,—with greatly less excuse, too, for 
the Christian persecutors; the Pagan violator of the rights 
of conscience may plead ignorance in his defence,—the pro- 
fessed Christian sins against the light of revealed truth. 


Which has the best right to be considered the worshipper of 


the true God, may well be doubted. 

The increasing intelligence and civilization of Christen- 
dom, have mitigated the fury of persecuting zeal, and there 
is no nation in Europe, where burning or torturing would 
now be regarded as legitimate means for regulating religious 
belief. The spirit, however, is not alt@gether laid. A few 
years only have elapsed, since the Irish Catholic was res- 
tored to his civil and political rights. He is still taxed for 
the support of a Church to which he does not belong. In 
many parts of Europe, the Protestant is either openly op- 
pressed or secretly harrassed in the exercise of his religious 
rights; and at this moment, the valleys of the ancient and 
simple Vaudois are suffering under the combined tyranny of 
priest and king. Neither Catholic or Pretestant can resist 
the seductions of the demon of persecution, when corrupted 
by an union with secular power. 

The cruelties of religious persecution, then, so alien to the 
character of Christ and his religion, are the genuine offspring 
of this union between Church and State ; and it may be con- 
fidently asserted, that every Church in connexion with the ci- 
vil government will, in a greater or less degree, betray an ar- 
rogant spirit, sometimes exhibiting itself in open attacks on 
the rights of conscience, and alw ays indicating towards dis- 
senters and sectarians a contempt or aversion inconsistent 
with the charities of Christian love. The disputes or differ- 
ences between Christian societies, which time or reflection 
and a sense of duty would gradually allay, are exasperated 
into outrage by the facilities afforded by the State to the 
dominant Church, for the indulgence of bigotry and intoler- 
ance. The secular arm becomes the instrument of theologi- 
cal hate, and the violence of the disputant is tempted to in- 
dulgence, by being furnished with the means of inflicting 
punishment on his opponent. 

For the union of Church and State, then, there is no war- 
rant of scripture, no pretence of necessity, no ground of utili- 
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ty or expediency ; on the contrary, from this corrupting and 
polluting connexion, the Church derives the spirit of avarice, 
ambition and cruelty,—nor can we hope to see Christianity 
restored to the simplicity, beauty and power which it pos- 
sessed in the time of the Apostles, until, as then, it stands 
alone, independent and unencumbered with the favors of se- 
cular power. If the religious movements in Scotland, Eng- 
land, and elsewhere, produce this result, so essential to the 
triumphant progress of Christian Truth, we may well rejoice 
in them as preparing the way for the Exodus, not of the 
Church of Scotland only, but of Christianity itself. 





Arr. VIII.—The Mysteries of Paris. A Novel. By Ev- 
Geng Suz. Translated from the French by Cnarues H. 
Tounsr, Esq. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1843. 


We have read this book of “Mysteries,” and found in it a 
meaning that already has aroused and given direction to our 
thoughts. We have heard numerous judgments passed upon 
it. At first, concluding from the general impression that the 
book was a bad one, we were doubtful about the expediency 
of giving it a reading. Our doubts gave way upon witness- 
ing the deep interest which the readers of the work seemed 
to feel in its perusal. Whatever could awaken so much 
thought, appeared to us worth attention, and we began to 
distrust the popular judgment; and since the reading, we 
acknowledge some different conclusions from those which 
we have generally heard from others. 

Society must be its own guardian, and we rejoice to see 
how sensitive it is, and how jealously it guards over the 
moral life of its members. It requires healthy means of sup- 
port, in order to cherish a vigorous growth of virtue. Let 
no poison of evil mingle with the genius that tempts the so- 
cial appetite. In fiction, the danger is peculiarly great that 
a brilliant imagination will gloss over the hideousness of vice 
and clothe moral deformity in the garments of moral beauty. 
There is danger of hiding sin behind attractive pleasure. 
And in no other department of literature has sin been made 
to wear so winning a smile, as in the works of imagination. 
63 VOL. V.—No. 10. 
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No species of writing has been looked upon as so doubtful or 
dangerous in its tendencies ; none, too, has been so success- 
. ful in securing immediate reward. These two facts go to- 
gether, the doubtful character and immediate success of fic- 
titious works. The morality of the world, during any period 
of its history, has been generally low and always unsettled. 
There has always existed a thirst for wild and daring ex- 
ploits; a morbid feeling has universally prevailed, craving 
excitement without much regard to the means or ministry 
employed for its gratification. Hence the affectations, con- 
ceits, crimes, which have made the burden of fiction. Duty, 
the simple and ordinary goings on of life, have been consi- 
dered tame and common-place, and, of consequence, over- 
looked and slighted. Men have not been satisfied with these. 
The peculiarities, more than the realities, of life have been 
craved and sought. They have been represented in fiction, 
and accordingly, since this class of writings has been a more 
direct ministry to this taste than other classes, it has been 
more readily welcomed and rewarded. Such is the two-fold 
peril from fictitious works. They delineate an artificial 
state of society, and address and cherish in turn an artificial 
taste. 

From our position, that fiction for the most part represents 
the forms and fashions of life rather than the spirit, we ac- 
count for another fact in its history,—its want of a perma- 
nent value, like the writings of Homer or Milton. All forms, 
all fashions are changing. The peculiz ities of one age give 
place to new ones in a succeeding age, and so the progress 
of the old and new holds on forever. Hence, when any 
novel or romance has answered its own age’s wants, it has 
accomplished its mission ; when its own fashion is changed, 
and another has taken its place, it has become worthless,— 
its work is done. The reason that so excellent a poet as 
Spencer is now read so rarely, seems to be accounted for up- 
on the same principle. He is graceful, of easy elocution, 
but still a tiresome author. Why is it so? Plainly, because 
he wrote the conceits and aflectations of his age—the hero- 
ism of chivalry more than the heroism of the heart. Homer 
wrote truth to Nature, and his readers are the same interest- 
ed enthusiasts to-day in this new world, as they were in the 
old, thousands of years ago. Fashions and conceits are at- 
tractive in their time, but as we become removed to other 
and distant times, and look on them through the medium of 
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history and the refinements of a further progress and a high- 
er civilization, they lose their former power; and while we 
pass a cooler judgment, we pass one more free from partiali- » 
ties or prejudices, and nearer the truth, Just as the historian, 
to write and judge impartially, must be the historian of the 
past instead of the present—or of a foreign nation instead of 
hisown. Unlike history, fiction reflects and ministers to 
its own immediate age and community. 

To many, it may seem strange that fiction should be of a 
more doubtful character, and possess Jess permanent value, 
than other forms of writing. Perhaps we are able to divine 
the reason. We take fiction in the popular sense. We do 
not include the great works of either poetry or art. Fiction 
is used, and so we employ the word now, to represent the 
more common efforts of the imagination, so abundant in eve- 
ry age, and so varying in their forms. We mean the gen- 
erality of romances and novels; not works like the Wilhelm 
Minter or the Paradise Lost. The former are seized and 
read with the greatest avidity, and secure for their authors 
the immediate rewards of fame and wealth; the latter are 
frequently unsold and overlooked, till after generations, pass- 
ing through a longer discipline, are schooled up to an appre- 
ciation of their merits. 

We have said that in fiction vice, oftener than any where 
else, is rendered attractive ; conceits and fashions are delin- 
eated, but rarely the deep realities of life. The simplicity of 
truth—the lowliness of virtue—these do not possess, and of 
consequence cannot minister to, the excitement which socie- 
ty craves. Whence come these peculiarities? Why, too, 
should fiction be the medium of so many moral mistakes, 
while other departments of literature are so comparatively 
accurate and healthy? These questions involve a wide 
philosophical survey, and a strict analysis of our mental 
powers. Wecan give only ageneralanswer. Imagination 
is wilder than the other faculties of the mind,—it wanders 
farther, depends less upon the actual, is more ideal in its na- 
ture, and from the fact of its superior activity, often confuses 
or outruns the reason, and leads to partial and false judg- 
ments. ‘The mind acts with energy only when all its pow- 
ers are harmonious. Disturb the regular gradations of its 
faculties, or the regular order of their development, and you 
introduce conflict and consequent weakness, Of them- 
selves, these powers and faculties of the mind are all good ; 
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within their sphere they are all good—out of it they are all 
bad. The conscience and intellect are good in their place ; 
so are the senses in theirs. Let the senses gain a mastery 
over the reason, and not only is the reason wronged and im- 
paired, but the whole man—all his actions and his judg- 
ments. ‘The injury becomes general, for the universal order 
is disturbed ; “heaven’s first law” is broken. Full, perfect 
action, demands that our whole nature harmonize. With- 
out harmony, there is and must be discord and conflict 
and feebleness. Such is the general law. And no faculty 
of the mind is more liable to lose its position in the human 
system, and break over the restraints of the higher reason, 
than imagination. Now, the writer of fiction is peculiarly 
under the influence of this faculty. He relies upon it to in- 
vent the materials he desires. He becomes delighted with 
his fairy creations, and wanders on without a thought of 
moral consequences, or even of the course he pursues. He 
thus becomes more liable than others to lose true balance of 
mind,—to work without judgment and foster the conceits of 
his age. Here is the danger that comes from fiction. It is 
made up of “airy nothings,” or of the transient fashions 
without the reality and spirit of life. It too often yields to 
customs which it ought to reform. It seeks to entertain, 
without moving the deep springs of the heart. Fiction, ina 
word, is too much a dream or a fashion, and too little a re- 
ality. It has a random character, and wants the great energy 
of moral order. Imagination, to be really powerful and 
bring forth good fruits, needs the support and direction 
which the higher faculties of the reason and conscience are 
alone capable of giving. When it cuts loose from these, it 
will drift over distant se as, it may be gathering here and 
there a treasure, for treasures lie scattered all over the world, 
but on no certain course, sure of no certain gain, with no 
home in view, a wanderer forever. It may be, and was 
made to be, a grand means of doing good. It is to fiction, 
in its higher and holier waiks, that we look for reconciliation 
- the ide sal with the actual. Both, we believe, are real, and 
e long to see these two opposite phases of humanity min- 
pes into one. We long to see suffering and loving men, as 
they struggle and toil on earth, showing forth the higher 
world of ideas, and making daily revelations of the true, the 
beautiful, the perfect, in their triumphs over outward and 
visible life. We desire to see the actual exalted and ennobled 
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by the spirit and presence of the ideal. We long to see the 
artist and poet ascend the holy mount, not to become en- 
veloped in the clouds that rest upon its summit, but from a 
higher point of vision gain some new and inspired faith to 
bring down with them, to guide and lead on our halting race 
more safely through the wilderness of this world’s tempta- 
tions and evils, to the holy and promised land. 

We have pointed out the wayward character of imagina- 
tion, as an element of the mind. ‘To this feature we have 
traced many of the evil tendencies of fiction. It also fur- 
nishes a reason why society is so sensitive about fictitious 
writings. We rejoice that such a disposition exists,—a dis- 
position to guard carefully its moral health and growth; still 
we cannot bestow any unqualified commendation. We have 
sometimes thought that a morbid feeling was spreading in 
the community, “which ought to be exposed and reformed. 
It has seemed to utter a false judgment in its partial views 
of life. We wish to cal] the public attention to this matter. 
In our apologies for the sensitiveness which exists in socie- 
ty, we cannot overlook the want of discrimination which 
society manifests, in its wholesale condemnation of fictitious 
writings. The imagination is an essential element of our 
ruinds, and was made to answer wise and holy ends. It is 
only when perveried that its fruits are bad. Its legitimate 
workings are healthy, and who will pretend to say that it 
never works under proper restraints and direction? We 
see the evils that may and do flow from an undue exercise 
of the imagination ; but we see them elsewhere as well as 
here. Here, too, as well as elsewhere, do we look for a re- 
form of these evils. We never wish to be blind to any evil 
influences, or to apologise for a single sin. Society seems 
only sensitive on one side ; it cries out against sin; it needs 
to lift up a more earnest cry in aid of virtue. We do not 
care to spend our energies in hideous moans and profitless 
complaint. We would sometimes repress our sighs and ut- 
ter our faith. Press on is a better watchword than Beware. 
We confess that we are as sensitive about virtue as well as 
about sin. We prefer to see wrongs go unpunished, than 
virtue suffer. An unjust doom is a terrible thing. It must 
be remembered that society is accountable for its injustice, 
as well as the criminal for his sin. Convicts escape from 
our prisons, and we remain unmoved, compared with the 
emotion we feel when a guiltless man is punished. Not for 
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the martyr is this said; it is not the expression so much of 
pity or regret for the sufferer ; it is because innocent suffer- 
ing involves wrong-doing somewhere,—a want of discrim- 
ination, without which justice is a name and law a mockery. 
Our tears flow whenever a man suffers, be it from poverty 
or misfortune or sin; though not the suffering so much ex- 
cites our sympathy,—we feel that a wrong is done, and 
somewhere in the universe a wrong-doer is living. Him we 
pity, and not the object of his injustice ; for it may be inno- 
cent to suffer wrong, but never to do it. Now, it may be 
that society, in the anathema it pronounces against fiction, 
anathematises something good as well as something evil; 
nor do we hesitate to express an opinion on this matter. To 
us, society appears more sensitive about evil than good. It 
wants discrimination,—it wants a generous hope. We are 
unable to find an excuse for the indiscriminate judgment 
that we daily hear passed upon our lighter reading, our 
amusements, and even upon our gossip. Because these are 
sometimes evil, it does not follow of necessity that they are 
always so. They are good in their place. Without them, 
life would grow monotonous and lose its charm of variety, 
taught so beautifully in the trees and flowers, the hills and 
valleys of the outward world. But, perhaps, the worst fea- 
ture in the whole matter is the inconsistency of those who 
utter the judgment. Light and graceful amusements are 
condemned by men who indulge in grave and hallowed 
sins—pride, extortion, envy, crue! hate and narrow partiali- 
ties. This idea of rooting out all sports, all means of relax- 
ation and amusement to the mind or body, seems to us 
wrong and dangerous. We cannot root them out. They 
grow from the great stock of humanity,—they strike too 
deeply into the centre of being, ever to be plucked up ot 
destroyed. We would recognise them in their proper place 
and sphere. We would have society more discriminate in 
its judgments, and of consequence more just. Our inquiry 
touches a great wrong, of which society is guilty. Let us 
view it in still another light. 

Labor is well—it is life’s greatest and most pressing ne- 
cessity. Difficulty is in every human path; it makes toil a 
duty ; nay, more, renders it a chief joy. No man is weak 
or foolish enough to hope to rise, without toil. No one can 
expect to invigorate either mind or body, without strenuous 
effort. The child grows and becomes strong by the measure 
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of hardship which attends his sports. Without something 
to overcome, without conflict, we all know that life would 
grow insipid and joyless. We know, too, how a strong and 
deep interest in our toil will turn it into happiness. Labor 
needs to become a new thing. We would not do it away ; 
we would not remove its necessity ; but we would relieve it 
by unfolding its dignity, and throwing into it a new inter- 
est. We desire to see men work cheerfully, and, of conse- 
quence, more effectually. The laborer ought, in a peculiar 
manner, to be the student and the thinker. Let the mind 
keep pace with the hands. There is, in the present organi- 
zation of society, an excess of manual labor. We mean not 
an excess upon the whole, but that, in its unequal distribu- 
tion, it becomes excessive upon a certain class: it divides 
society—crushing one part with the stupor of indolence, 
and another part with the burden of poverty. Society wants 
harmony. Its energies are divided and feeble. The fault 
is not, as many suppose, with labor; it lies in its unequal 
distribution. We would bring the scattered and conflicting 
forces of society together, reduce them to union and harmo- 
ny. We would unite thought and cheerfulness with toil. 
How shall this be done? Labor is a grave thing, and can 
men always be grave? We grant its “necessity, —we have 
already acknowledged i it, but we demand something to ren- 
der it easy,—a happiness and not a curse. We answer now, 
that man was not made for unceasing labor. He always 
sinks beneath it, and we desire to raise himup. The active 
powers tire by constant and continued activity. They be- 
come worn and fatigued, unless time and opportunity be gi- 
ven for relaxation and recruit. Life needs a greater variety. 
It is too monotonous and dull. Labor is so unceasing with 
the masses, that it becomes a burden and a drudgery. Few 
work cheerfully, with any heart, as if they were engaged in 
a dear and holy cause. How shall all this be remedied, ex- 
cept by introducing variety into life? Be willing to admit 
the old Scripture true, that “there is a time to laugh,” and 
not only that, but permit the “time” to do its mission,—yield 
to its ministry ,—it is one of Providence and of love, and 
brings a new ‘vitality for its reward. Before we condemn, 
let us “prove all things,” and in every case “hold fast” what- 
ever we find to be “good.” Labor is well and necessary ; 
but so is amusement. Both are well and necessary in their 
sphere and proportion. Labor is commended and approved ; 
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amusement is condemned ;—therefore, we plead for the latter. 
We have no sympathy with that man who can look upon 
playful childhood, with its beauty and smiles and sports, and 
feel no desire to prolong its innocent joys and mingle them 
with life’s later and sterner strifes. We have no sympathy 
with that morality which indiscriminately condemns the joy- 
ousness and buoyancy of life as inconsistent with a true and 
growing virtue. Life needs relief. It is burdened, tempted 
and sorrowing. ‘There are tears and care in every pathway 
where humanity travels. Xverywhere we meet the discon- 
solate,—the conscience-stricken, and we cannot find it in our 
hearts to rob a suffering man of a single pleasant memory or 
hour. Life needs relief. It needs it for growth and gain, 
that it may acquire new strength and bear what is laid upon 
it. 'The imagination holds this necessary office. It is the 
relief element of the mind. From it we draw the importance 
and use of amusement in society. Imagination is worth 
something. It holds, if not the first, still an essential place in 
the human system. It has a mission to work, and no force 
can oppose it without violence and injury tothe mind. _ Itis 
a graceful faculty. It lendsa charm to life,—blends beauty 
with toil, and relieves suffering with cheerful glimpses of 
another world where all tears are wiped away. We plead 
for it as a relief to the mind, and the spring of nearly all our 
social happiness. It brings relief and variety to the mind. 
It lends grace and ease to its otherwise heavy and laboring 
movements. Let society acknowledge its mission and yield 
to its cheerful and happy influences. 

We have been led to these observations concerning fiction 
in general, from the popular expressions and judgment upon 
Eugene Sue, and particularly upon the work which introdu- 
ces this article. We further desire to give, what seems to us, 
the meaning of our author in these “Mysteries of Paris.” 
They seem to be the very mysteries which this day’s life con- 
tains, not more in Paris than here in our midst. They may 
differ in degree and form from our’s, but they are essentially 
the same. The great evils which produce such misery and 
wretchedness in Europe, produce also misery and wretched- 
ness in America. ‘TT'o us, this book makes known one of the 
great problems of the age—the depth and extent of social 
evil. It has startled the community, and it startles us, be- 
cause of the seriousness and magnitude of the sin it reveals. 
It tells us what an amount of wrong-doing there must be 
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somewhere, since it is here that all these sufferings and ca- 
lamity and misfortune take their rise. ‘They spring from 
wrong-doing,—not that the individual who suffers is the 
wrong-doer. Far from it. Often the truth is very far the 
contrary. Still the fact is unchanged. Nothing produces 
misery and wretchedness but sin. At the door of the wrong- 
doer lies all this measure of suffering which crushes so many 
warm human hearts, and wails in sighs and tears through all 
human habitations. 

These evils meet us at every step. The elements of so- 
ciety are discordant and conflicting. 'There are deformities 
and contrasts—overgrown monopolies and starving indi- 
gence. No wonder that confusion and strifes divide the 
world. But these will gradually work out reform. Already 
many old opinions have been abandoned,—many old forms 
have been cast aside. We do not and cannot lament their 
death, for we believe that nothing real—no life is lost,—we 
do not desire to recall and again take shelter under them. 
No! ‘They have done their work—they made a good home 
for our fathers who reared them—they answered for and lived 
out their time. A new age demands a new form. Confu- 
sion and strifes are only increased, while old and stationary 
forms cumber the advancing spirit of anew age. Endea- 
vors to chain the past to the present, forever bring discord 
and delay. Life, to accomplish its destiny—to work with 
freedom and with power, demands a harmony of its outward 
and inward aspects. Here much of the discord and confusion 
which exists in every age, finds its solution in the battle 
which the new wages with the old—the progressive spirit 
with the fixed formalities of the world. Social far more than 
individual life, is the scene where this contest is waged. 
Hence it is so full of misery and wrong. 

The wrongs and miseries that are found—done and borne 
in social life—these we find portrayed with a faithful and bold 
hand in this book of mysteries. Because they are real wrongs 
and miseries, we confess our heartysympathy with the author. 
We can do all this without bestowing upon him full or in- 
discriminate praise. He has been our benefactor, and we are 
willing and free enough to acknowledge the gratitude we feel. 
He has written a strange, but not, therefore, a false account 
of sin. We have fears that it is all tootrue. Indeed, we are 
inclined to think, that whoever reads carefully his own expe- 
riences in the little world which lies around himself, and in 
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which he toils and suffers, will find “mysteries” as great and 
strange as those of Paris. A single feature in this book, if 
no other existed, is sufficient to give it a redeeming character, 
Vice is never rendered attractive—still it is looked on with 
pity. ‘This is a new feature, indeed ; for few among even 
the virtuous and good, have looked on it with anything but 
scorn. Most writers have labored to portray the crimes of 
humble life. Where they have met miseries and sufferings, 
they have connected with them sins and wrong-doings. 
Eugene Sue has written also of sufferings and miseries in 
scenes of disgusting crime, wretchedness and want. He has 
labored to expose the iron necessity under which crime, in 
low places, is frequently committed. He has seen how 
poverty may drive men to despair, and, through despair, to 
sin. But where is the guilt? Who has sinned? He an- 
swers, with no uncertain meaning,—The guilty one is he 
who lays this Joad—binds this necessity—drives the sinner, 
as the world misnames him, into direct and open crime. He 
tells us to remove this load by working a reform in society, 
and we shal] then look in vain for the sinner, and those low 
haunts of vice. Men, we know, shudder and start back, 
whenever a gentle voice is breathed into the ear of an outcast 
brother. They call it an apology for crime. They ask,— 
“Wil! you raise up criminals from their appropriate and ap- 
pointed dens, to poison the currents of more elevated and 
respectable society—in a word, will you permit criminals to 
prey upon society?” Granting all that is asked, Eugene 
Sue seems to think, that possible there has been a mistake in 
this matter, and puts a new question, “Will you permit so- 
coiety to prey upon the criminal?” It may be, that the 
actual wrong-doer is one from some hard necessity. He has 
been worn down by unjust dealings—he has been forced into 
sins that his sonl abhorred. 'Take the poor laborer. He 
toils early and late and hard. He truly eats his bread in the 
sweat of his brow. Ease he has not known. Relaxation 
does not come to him. Work is a sentence—a doom—it eats 
up the day and fills all his dreams by night. Starving child- 
ren press himon. Work is the only omnipresence he knows. 
[t is no mild spirit,—there is no God of Love for him. This 
man is a producer,—his toil supplies food to others—little or 
none to himself. And yet he must work. He feels what a 
doom is his—what a necessity is on him. When this man 
shall become a thief, or even worse, a murderer, who will 
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dare lay the guilt at his door? Here is the whole history. 
A man produces food and clothing sufficient for at least four 
others besides himself. And yet the producer is unclothed 
and starved. Another, who produces nothing, is both well 
clothed and fed. Why now should the last be a criminal ? 
how is he tempted? Why shall of the first be a criminal, 
seeing how he is tempted? But where is the guilt? Let 
men see to it. The producer starves. One man, by means 
of his position or wealth, drives another into crime, and the 
first named arraigns, accuses and punishes the last. Eugene 
Sue recognises the cruel necessity under which crime is often 
committed, and thereby reveals the bad arrangements of social 
life. He thus exposes a great evil, and defines its character. 
He tells us where it is, and where the reformer must go to 
meet and mend it. 

A writer of our own country has siezed the same idea that 
Eugene Sue illustrates so boldly. The application is made 
to our own condition. Justice has too much the character 
of chance. Society’s arrangements to detect and punish 
crime, are frequently indiscriminate and doubtful—-so much 
so, that it becomes a serious question, whether our penal codes 
and their prisons and penitentiaries, which are their auxilia- 
ries, tend to increase or diminish the evils they are intended 
to remedy? We quote a single passage: 


“With regard to dishonesty,—the maxims of trade, the customs of 
society and the genera! unreflecting tone of public conversation, all 
tend to promote it. The man who has made “good bargains” is 
wealthy and honored; yet the details of those bargains few would 
dare to pronounce good. Of two young men nurtured under such 
influences, one becomes a successful merchant,—five thousand dollars 
are borrowed of him; he takes a mortgage on a house worth twenty 
thousand dollars; in the absence of the owner, when sales are very 
dull, he offers the house for sale to pay his mortgage; he bids it in 
himself for four thousand dollars; and afterwards prosecutes and im- 
prisons his debtor for the remaining thousand. Society calls him a 
shrewd business man, and pronounces his dinners excellent; the 
chance is, he will be a magistrate before he dies. The other young 
man is unsuccessful; his necessities are great; he borrows some 
money from his employer’s drawer, perhaps resolving to restore the 
same,—the loss is discovered before he has a chance to refund it; and 
society sends him to Blackwell’s island to hammer stone with high- 
way robbers. Society made both these men thieves; but punished 
the one while she rewarded the other. Now if society does make its 
own criminals, how shall she cease to do it? It ecn be done only by 
a change in the structure of society that will diminish the temptations 
to vice, and increase the encouragements to virtue. If we can abolish 
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poverty, she shall have taken the greatest step towards the abolition of 
crime, and this will be the final triumph of the gospel of Christ. 
Diversities of gifts will doubtless always exist, for the law written on 
spirit, as well as matter, is infinite variety. But when the kingdom of 
God comes “on earth as it is in heaven,” there will not be found in any 
corner of it that poverty which hardens the heart under the severe 
pressure of physical suffering, and stultifies the intellect with toil for 
mere solael wells, When public opinion regards wealth as a means 
and not as an end, men will no longer deem penitentiaries a necessary 
evil; for society will then cease to be a great school for crime. In the 
meantime do penitentiaries and prisons increase or diminish the evils 
they are intended to remedy ?” 

A further extract from the same author, furnishes a striking 
answer to this very serious enquiry : 

“The superintendent at Blackwell told me, unasked, that ten year’s 
experience had convinced him that the whole system tended to in- 
crease crime. He said of the lads who came there, a large proportion 
had already been in the house of refuge; and a large proportion of 
those who left afterwards went to Sing-Sing. ‘It isas regular a suc- 
cession as the classes in a college,’ said he, ‘from the house of refuge 
to the penitentiary, and from the penitentiary to the State prison.” 


The idea, not only of the author, we have quoted, and 
Eugene Sue, but of many others engaged this moment in the 
great work of social reform, is that society spends its force, 
and legislators their time, in punishing crime, when both 
time and energy ought to be used to prevent it. ‘They all 
seem to say, and our author very distinctly says, “give the 
poor and unfortunate—give even the criminal and the out- 
cast, houses of encouragement instead of houses of correc- 
tion.” Institutions of benevolence—societies of reform, good 
as they undoubtedly are, still do not touch the evil ;—ihese 
do not reach deep enough, and cannot keep pace with it. 
They do not touch the source whence all this wretchedness 
and crime proceeds. The evil, if we read aright this age— 
the language it speaks—the books it writes,and the complaint 
it utters, lies bound up in the arrangements of our whole 
social condition. 'The natural and spontaneous influences of 
society are horribly perverted—they fail to furnish healthy 
motives to industry, or, in any true sense, give free, full play 
to the faculties and affections of human beings. Take for 
instance, the speculating spirit of the age,—how fearful is 
its influence on young men,—how fiercely it drives and goads 
them along,—how it tortures them almost into madness and 
tempts them into crime, and yet, after all, it is an influence—a 
contagion from which it is nearly impossible to flee. 
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“The young soul is as at once entangled in the great merciless 
machine of a falsely constructed society ; the steam he had no hand 
in raising, whirls him hither and thither, and it is altogether a lottery- 
chance whether it crushes or propels him.” 


Such is the necessity under which men _ born to freedom 
are obliged to work, and against which the earnest and free 
soul finds it almost impossible successfully to contend. Vir- 
tue is thus reduced to a happy chance. ‘The criminal is only 
a loser at a game in which all the members of society are 
alike engaged. It is a question of minor importance to our 
author, what to do with those already hardened in crime. 
He proposes something deeper and far more important,—How 
do men become criminals? Is it not possible that social in- 
fluences are bad ?—does not society, in the motives it employs, 
hold out an indirect premium to crime? And if so, is not 
the reform needed in society at large? Shall we not direct 
our main energies here where the greatest evil exists, and not 
spend all our powers upon the criminal? Now here is 
wholesome truth, and a book that contains it we are quite 
unwilling wholly to condemn. We hear it said, that these 
“Mysteries” are unnatural, and we answer, so is sin. We 
hear it said that they are strange—without harmony of parts, 
breathing discord, and we answer still, so is sin. So unhar- 
monious and discordant, we do not deny their extravagance— 
their confusion. The author is no artist. His merit is of 
another sort. His materials lie far out of the world of art. 
They are wretched and tangled. How can we wonder at the 
loose, incoherent nature of the whole picture? Harmony is 
found in quite another sphere. It dwells in the realm of 
virtue. Here is the artist’s only home. Sufferings, wrongs— 
scenes of misery,—these our author strives to lay open to the 
eyes of the world. Nor does he stand alone. He is not a 
solitary observer in this great field where suffering men are, 
though perhaps less artistical than most of his fellows and 
co-workers. He is not the only witness to the evils and 
wretchedness that exist in social life. Carlyle, in his later 
books, Chartism, and Past and Present, exhibits, though un- 
der different aspects, as he represents a different community— 
the same glaring deformities of the social condition. Dickens 
bears a similar testimony. ‘They all are swift witnesses 
against the present artificial arrangements which constitute 
society. They all tell us what the problem is which our 
age proposes and calls on us to solve. ‘I'hey all speak of a 
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coming evil day, and bid us make ready for it. ‘They all 
reveal, -each in his own way, the deep struggle which is now 
going ‘on—hidden from most mer n—down in the secret pro- 
cesses of life—down where realities lie beneath shows and 
shams—beneath the surface where are seen only the affecta- 
tions and conceits which, in far too great a degree, constitute 
and pass among the masses for the social economy of the age. 
We have watched as carefully as we have been able, and | as 
our short experience in life has permitted, the signs and pros- 
pects of this our time. Birmingham riots, combinations of 
working men, mechanics’ oppressions, changes of cabinets 
and French revolutions, have had a language and a meaning 
which we have hoped to see all great men—yea, all men strive 
to read and understand. We have hoped to see some prepa- 
ration made to hush these cries of oppressed human beings— 
our brothers,—to lift off the load that has grown too heavy 
any longer to be borne without crushing the humble bearer. 
What have we seen? Deaf ears turned to these cries,—eyes 
closed upon these evils,—and worse than all—forgetfulness 
of Him whose ear is open to all unuttered wants, and whose 
eye notes all secret griefs, Still sorrowing men there are and 
broken hearts. ‘The low wail of suffering still rises and 
sounds on—it gathers tone and power with every day’s pro- 
gress, and with every new voice uttered in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ and of love, men have tried to be indifferent—to hush 
the voice of complaint and prophecy alike. ‘They have tried 
to silence conscieyce by a little alms-giving, and by feeble 
efforts to raise up societies of benevolence with dignified 
presidents, and sympathising resolutions, all nicely written 
out in the society’s books and kept in the society’s rooms. 
Such efforts have been made. They have been puffed in 
newspapers and applauded in fashionable tones in saloons 
and at luxurious dinner parties. Meanwhile what happens ? 
Riots are repeated,—mechanics strike anew,—laborers refuse 
to work, saying, “it is as well to die in idleness as in toil, for 
either way we shall die of poverty.” Yes! Men die of 
poverty right in the neighborhood of clothing societies and 
fuel societies. Here is the mystery, and a greater one is not 
seen in Paris. Here is the problem—not yet fully compre- 
hended, if it be even dreamed of. But here it is—the mys- 
tery and the problem here at our very doors. It comes to us, 
and is proposed afresh, in every socit al conflict,—in riots and 
insurrections,—in all prayers for a change of some sort,—in 
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all murmurs of the poor against the rich, and is lifted up in 
the eloquent though silent wail of broken hearted and feeble 
women. Nor here alone, but in life’s higher walks, the same 
thing arrests our attention. Our literature breathes com- 
plaint. Perhaps its best exponent and most forcible utter- 
ance is found in fiction, whether it represent high or humble 
life. How rarely do we find in it,---and this is a faithful index 
of society,—how rarely do we find in it humble and domestic 
virtues exalted, and how often are the graces of the gentleman 
and Christian given to the practiced pirate of virtue! Social 
life is artificial, distorted, unnatural. The complaint we hear, 
and the burden of gossip, declare it. The artificial nature of 
society. This is the problem of our age. It involves the 
other problems of poverty—labor, suffering and crime. It 
has been overlooked too much. Men have feared it. 'They 
have foreseen the commotion it might excite, and the old 
opinions it might disturb. 'They have feared to look it in the 
face, but the time presses—the problem is not solved, and 
grapple with it we must. Delay is unsafe, it increases the 
confusion and peril. Evils exist and grow. Let them be 
recognised,—let them be met. Let the philanthropist, the 
moralist and Christian know how bad the world is, what sins 
there are, and where the energies of benevolence are needed. 
Eugene Sue will answer to these things. Probably no great 
reformer himself, he shows the necessity of reform. He 
stands in advance of full half the world in the simple recog- 
nition of evils. 

Because we have been willing and anxious to find out 
what sort of a world this is,—what sins and miseries as well 
as What hopes and joys it contains, we have acknowledged 
our sympathy with the author of these “Mysteries.” He has 
opened to us something which ought to excite our benevo- 
lence and deepen our wisdom. From this point—to which 
we have come—the recognition of evils,—we pass to some 
thoughts about their reform. 

This being who suffers and sins is worth great efforts to 
save. Deep in his nature are germs and elements of a divine 
origin,—deep within every man is a spark of heavenly fire 
waiting to be kindled and to burn,—deep—very deep within 
him a divine ray is sleeping, which one day may break forth 
and shine as the sun in the kingdom of heaven. Beneath all 
wordly distinctions, beneath the rags of the beggar and the 
deformities of sin a soul exists—a soul, formed in the image 
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and made to reflect the glory of God,—a soul traced with 
divine lineaments and capable of a divine perfection. Such 
a being as man is too noble and great for scorn or indiffer- 
ence,—his sorrows and misery demand a tear,—his nature, 
however fallen and marred,a work of love to redeem and save 
it, though that love must be sealed and tried as it once was in 
blood. Jesus is the only true apostle of reform. 'T'o save 
men—human souls, he toiled and lived. 'T’o save men he 
went boldly on to Calvary and died there. His was a deep 
faith—a boundless love. He never despaired of a man, and 
passed none of his sorrows by. How then can reform be 
wrought ? 

The greatest work a reformer can do is to impart and un- 
fold great principles. ‘The mind is crippled when it departs 
from these, and endeavors to arrange, and fasten upon other 
minds, mere rules and formal regulations. Nothing perma- 
nent is accomplished without a resort to principles, for prin- 
ciples alone are eternal. 'T'o overturn and destroy the insti- 
tutions of society will not of consequence reform its evils, 
even if we admit that these very institutions are wrong and 
productive of evil. The true philosophy of all forms seems 
to be, that there is something in them, or at least something 
represented by them, which is real and living. he reformer, 
if wise, will utter no indiscriminate judgment. He will min- 
gle a reverence of the past with his hope in the future. He 
will strive for an impartial spirit. ‘Truth may be spoken in 
the spirit of error and lose its divinity and nobleness. Love 
must guide reform. The spirit—the principle must be right. 
The reformer contends against the present artificial nature of 
society. Here is doubtless a great source of misery. ‘The 
distinctions that are formed in all communities—the separa- 
tions and exclusiveness and pride, result in envyings and 
jealousies which crush out all generosity and warmth from 
the hearts of the fortunate,—from the unfortunate, all life 
and hope. Now distinctions-—associations are well enough 
in themselves. The spirit on which they rest, determines 
their character. We do not desire to do away with all dif 
ferences in social life. We cannot if we would. But we 
desire reform—to see a more generous spirit breathed and 
reflected by all men and all classes. ‘The law and spirit of 
love we desire to see more deeply cherished and more widely 
spread. It is a universal spirit, and we desire to see it unl: 
versally felt and acknowledged. 'There seems, in the present 
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arrangement of society, to be a feeling that the law of love 
is to be applied only to the higher classes—the privileged 
orders, and the law of scorn to all others. Against this we 
contend. In a narrowness like this we find a necessity for 
reform. ‘The principles 0f association, as society now is, are 
wrong,—the spirit is exclusive and mean. Associations are 
now formed from fortune or accident, and of consequence 
whatever is built on these, exalts circumstances above the 
individual,—renders the accidents which befal a man supe- 
rior to the man himself. We want associations, but we want 
them formed on new principles,—animated with a new and 
holier spirit. We want new bonds of union,—ties closer and 
more enduring than all earthly friendships—which do not 
depend upon this world’s changing fortunes, and will last 
when this world is no more. You and I, my brother, need 
friends who will be our’s not in the sunshine alone and in 
the day of prosperity, but in the night of adversity and in 
the hour of scorn. ‘These hearts crave friends that will be 
our’s forever. Kindred accidents may answer while the ac- 
cidents continue equal, but kindred sympathies and affections 
furnish the only indissoluble ties. Accidents and fortune are 
peculiar to this world and this life. Weare going to another 
world,—to live another life, and we do not wish to enter there 
shorn of our friendships, strangers and alone. 'To lose what 
we have loved here seems like a loss of so much of our pre. 
paratory life,and brings the necessity of starting anew. We 
prefer to begin here, for this world we believe is peculiarly 
a world of probation,—it is the place to begin,—Heaven is the 
place to grow and become perfected. Let us form holy asso- 
ciations and friendships here, and we can carry them on 
hereafter. We shall never be strangers—for virtuous affec- 
tion survives through failure and misfortune and death. 
Thus the ties that unite us in social life must be sacred and 
holy, or give us no true joy,—no enduring aid. The thought 
we have now so briefly and imperfectly expressed, aims at 
one of the chief evils of society. Men associate together,— 
they are attracted to each other through an equality of pos- 
sessions,—a similarity of outward condition, not through simi- 
larity of tastes and characters of mind. Hencea man comes 
to be valued according to what he has, not according to what 
he is. Introduce a new spirit—that which values a man for 
what he is in himself, regardless of possessions,—let those 
meet who are kindred in heart, and artificial distinctions 
65 VOL. v.—no. 10. 
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would disappear with all their train of evils. Real distinc- 
tions would undoubtedly exist, but there is no peril in these, 
for realities can only grow up ‘from them as a good tree can 
bring forth only good fruit. 

How shall reform be wrought? By introducing a new 
spirit into society more than by any eflorts merely to change 
or pull down old and established institutions, for a érwe spirit 
will bring all the change that can be either desirable or ne- 
eessary. . We answer again, that reform must be wrought in 
the individual idea, by which we mean, that each individual 
portion of society must work out its own regeneration. We 
put no great confidence in outward aids to redeem the inward 
spirit. ‘The individual consciousness must be alive to its own 
sins, before any renewing process can begin. The poor, for 
instance, need to feel their position, or all assistance from the 
rich will prove worse than useless ; it will only blind them 
to their real condition. Each class too, can alone understand 
the evils under which they suffer, and directly and judicious- 
ly apply the means of relief. In the efforts of one class to 
reform another, there is always a patronising character, 
which takes away all virtue, and of consequence, all true 
power from the reformer, and robs benevolence of its divinity. 
The last, and far the most important, form of the temperance 
movement, is a striking illustration of our position. Its supe- 
rior power seems to have been gained in the single fact, that 
it originated and grew from an inward necessity,—from a 
deep impulse in the hearts of the sufferers themselves. No 
foreign aid could have answered so great a purpose. Civili- 
zation proceeds in the same way, and follows the same law. 
Civilized man has never yet been able to start the savage in 
the race of progress. The moving force exists if anywhere, 
within every such tribe or people just as the individual grows 
oy the exercise of his own inward energies. The savage has 
lived ih close proximity to civilization, and continued, as a 
race, savage still. Imitation—the force of example, without 
the consciousness of a deep interior necessity, has proved too 
feeble to produce any steady or continued movement. When 
civilized men have gone among rude and barbarian tribes, 
carrying science and arts and the means of progress, they 
have only had the effect to drive the latter, not only from 
their possessions of graves and hunting grounds, but from 
very existence. From the moment that civilization colonizes 
on the shores of a new world, the doom of the native is writ- 
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ten. It is gradual decay,—certain, inevitable annihilation. 
Assimilation of races is an almost, if not entirely, an unknown 
thing in the whole world’s history. Such seems to be the 
law of all progress and reform. We may go even further. 
We trace all social evils back to the individual. He is, in 
the first instance, the sinner, and it is the sinner whom we 
desire to reform. This is the idea of Christianity. 'T’o purge 
away the evils of society and redeem the wotld, Christianity 
must cleanse and redeem the individual heart. No other idea 
is so radical or thorough or so full of power. In this alone 
is completely set forth the purpose of the coming—the mean- 
ing of the message of Jesus of Nazareth—regeneration of the 
individual heart! ‘This is the great idea ; it implies all other 
reforms—the deliverance of humanity from its burdens—out- 
ward and inward burdens,—release from oppression,—re- 
demption from sin ; and this is the deep significance of salva- 
tion and a Saviour’s sacrifice. 

With Eugene Sue’s ideas of reform, we have very little 
sympathy. ‘They seem to breathe the air of the last age’s 
materialism. They reflect the prevalent French philoso- 
phy---that of Voltaire and Buffon and LaPlace. Our author 
seems hardly to have feit, if he has ever perceived, the great 
moral re-action now going on in his midst. Cniia is the 
apostle of a new philosophy,—Romanism, once s& crushed 
and neglected, is rising up afresh ; the cathedrals of her wor- 
ship are once more frequented and crowded, and her pulpits 
teem with allusions to the brightening and happy change. 
The reformed religion is more active than ever, and Bibles 
are circulated all over France. In the midst of a movement 
like this---the aroused action of long dormant spiritual forces--- 
the great re-action in favor of religion and faith, now ad- 

vancing and gathering new power, Eugene Sue has found 
nothing better than a few material modes of reformation. 
Instead of enforcing and depending upon the idea that virtwe 
brings its own reward, he would substitute material rewards. 
He would meet virtue as our present laws meet crime. Crime, 
he tells us, is not left to bring its own retribution, but human 
legislation anticipates the future by the material restraints of 
prisons and the jibbet. Let virtue find the same encourage- 
ments of outward and material reward. As we punish wrong 
doing, let us reward well doing. Let us give premiums of 
wealth and reputation to virtue. In all this we see a ten- 
dency to the worst materialism. It is a very doubtful ques- 
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tion, whether our criminal justice is not based on wrong and 
partial principles. And as long as this subject is undeter- 
mined, it seems not quite safe to make it the ground work of 
our virtuous action. Eugene Sue, we know, implies and 
urges the neeessity of great reforms in the criminal code of 
his country ; but he never is fully able to rid himself of the 
low philosophy in which he has been educated. He gives 
too much importance to both outward restraints upon crime 
and outward encouragements to virtue. What we desire is, 
to see a new and more spiritual idea pervade all forms of 
justice, whether of reward or punishment. Above all things 
should we lament to see virtue bend to and shape itself after 
the criminal justice of the world. Let virtue remain, by all 
means, as pure and spiritual as’ it is, but let us give a new and 
higher character to punishment. Let it be shown to possess 
a regenerating influence and tendency upon the criminal. 
Divest it of all retaliation and revenge. Let its end and aim 
be reform. Convert it froma ministry of society’s vengeance 
into a ministry of Jove. We have sometimes thought that 
justice was a wrong foundation for human governments ; for 
none but Omniscience can be just. All men can love the 
Law of Love; ‘no man can, by any possibility, meet out exact, 
impartial justice to his brother, but he can act towards him, 
under all conditions, through the law of Love. This is what 
men, most of all things, need, It is the burden of all reve- 
lation. God speaks to make known not justice, but love. 
The Law of Love ;——it is revealed through inspired sages and 
prophets, in al] great poetry and music,---in all forms of splen- 
did art, and in all the life of this beautiful Nature. It is re- 
vealed in all the affections and yearning desires and mounting 
aspirations and prayers and hopes of the human heart, and 
still more directly---with deeper earnestness and power, 
through Jesus Christ and the Spirit of the Highest. We 
are members one of another; and nothing but the Law of 
Love can bind us together. 'Therefore, we conclude, that the 
first condition, through which social evils can be removed, 
and happiness and perfection reached and secured, is the 
organization of society according to the Law of Love. 
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Arr. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1—A Chemico-Physiological Diagram ; or, a subjective idea of the 
Organico-Animal Functions rendered objective. By James Movut- 
trig, M. D., Professor of Physiology in the Medical College of 
the State of South-Carolina, [witha plate.] Charleston: Burges 
& James. 1844. 


Ir would seem strange that centuries expended upon the study of 
the human frame, by men of patience, genius and learning, should have 
left any branch of the subject unexplored,—or any new theory to be 
announced, in modern times, touching the organism of the body and 
its peculiar functions. The various doctrines of the age, in respect to 
the animal economy, promulgated with confidence, and sustained by in- 
genious arguments, would, however, indicate, that the channel of inquiry 
still remains open,—that certainty has not yet been reached in many 
important questions,—in a word, that the body still remains as great an 
enigma as the mind, each forming a basis for endless speculations. 
The infinite ramifications of the soul, and the mysterious connection of 
the body with it, may serve still further to convince us, that the subject 
of organized matter embraces the widest range for further investigation, 
and that, however much may have been discovered, proved and estab- 
lished in times past, there is still ample room for the exercise of the 
highest faculties in this deeply interesting department of inquiry. In 
the meantime, every new truth, which adds valuable matter to the do- 
main of science, should be seized upon with eagerness, and rendered 
subservient to the great aims of humanity. In this point of view, we 
are indebted to Professor Moultrie for the interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to Medical Science, furnished by the essay which now lies 
before us. It is an elaborate production, containing some new and pro- 
found views, couched, however, in a style, which, however acceptable 
to the erudite physician, is somewhat too technical to be popular, or 
even intelligible to the mass of readers. "We do not mean to imply that 
this is a defect, but only to intimate, that it is characteristic of the essay. 
If it be a defect, it is one which rests on the authority of usage and 
prescription from the time of Hippocrates down to our own day. The 
language peculiar to the Medical Faculty,—as far as the community is 
concerned,—is as much a Dead Language, as either Latin, Greek or 
Hebrew. We have often been anxious, for our own personal edifica- 
tion, as well as for the sake of those patients in whose health we are 
interested, that this Dead Language should be translated into plain 
English, but we have forborne to express our desire, or to insist upon 
what we wish, believing that there are mysteries in Medicine, which 
should be concealed from the profane curiosity of the uninitiated. 
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The Chemico-Physiological doctrines contained in this essay, were 
broached by its learned author so far back as the year 1827, in an essay 
entitled “Uses of the Lymph,” published in the American Journal of the 
Medica! Sciences. 


“These doctrines, enforced by other considerations, and further amplified 
and elucidated, have been regularly introduced, in the course of Lectures 
on Physiology delivered by the author, since the establishment of the Col- 
lege in 1833, Itis with no little satisfaction, therefore, that he has seen 
them lately advanced in Europe, under circumstantes better calculated to 
establish their verity. It is with the same satisfaction, too, he perceives 
that his notions respecting the uses of the lymph, are those which have been 
also adopted by Dr. Carpenter, in his. work on the “Principles of General 
and Comparative Physiology,” and that the other points of the inquiry 
have also received corroboration, as well as greater extension and verifica- 
tion, from the able pen of Professor Leibig, in his more recent publication 
on ‘Animal Chemistry.’ ” 


The disquisition of Professor Moultrie appears in the form of thesis, 
and fifty propositions are laid down corroborative or explanatcry of the 
theory he advances. We quote a few of them for the benefit of the 
learned reader : 


“1. There are two modes of contemplating and investigating the pheno- 
mena of living matter: one by considering life in the abstract; the other 
in the concrete. The abstract is ontological, and regards that principle as 
an essence; the concrete-is observational, and views it in connection with, 
or as an attribute of, organization. The concrete is regarded as the -only 
practical, and, therefore, philosophical mode of procedure, or that by which 
any available results can be obtained. 

“2. Thus studied, organized bodies are. manifested in two comparative 
states—the ante-excitatory state, and the post-excitatory. The former is 
exemplified by seeds, bulbs, tubers, eggs, hybernation of animals, and rest 
in general of the organs; the latter after germination, incubation, and their 
consecutive increment or growth, transformations and decay. 

“3. The passive is the natural precedent tothe active state, often alter- 
nating with it, in after existence; and the conversion of the organized bo- 
dies from the passive condition into the active, is the result of the estab- 
lished relation, which has been instituted between stimuli and susceptibili- 
ty; the latter of which is inherent to organization. The stimuli, are calo- 
ric, air, light, water, electricity and nourishment; air and nourishment be- 
ing those in particular which more especially relate to the objects of our 
research. 

“4. Philosophically speaking, both states are living; though the signifi- 
cation of the term, as it relates to each, is not identical.” 


It must be gratifying to the author to perceive, that the theory con- 
tained in this pamphlet, and advanced by him seventeen years ago, has 
been latterly adopted by some of the most distinguished medical wri- 
ters in Europe ; and is regarded now, as forming the basis of settled 
and acknowledged principles in physiological science. 
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2.—An Oration delivered before the Members of the Magnolia Encamp- 
ment No. 1, Oglethorpe Lodge No.1, and Live Oak Lodge No.3, 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, on the occasion of their 
celebration in Savannah, January 22d, 1844. By Brother Henry 
R. Jackson, of Oglethorpe Lodge No.1. Savannah: Press of 
Locke & Davis, Bay-street. 1544. 


Tere is nothing particularly “odd” in this performance, but it is a 
very good one. The writer’s mind is full of imagery, and it does not 
lack training. We should be disposed, it is true, to lop off a little, 
here and there, and think we might do it without spoiling a fine picture. 
The discourse reminds of Spring, profuse with all the riches which our 
teeming mother produces during that gay season. It is the offspring 
of a fine imagination and a warm heart, and, if the “Independent Order” 
contains many such spirits, it may boast of its choice, as well as its odd, 
fellows. 

We like the Oration. It is fresh, racy and rich. We would not ad- 
vise succeeding orators to take it as a model, but we would recommend 
to them to imitate the freedom with which the author has follawed the 
inspiration of his own genius. It may not always be safe to imitate, 
where Nature has denied the ability to equal, but if the head be sound 
and clear, we need not hesitate to obey the promptings of the heart, 
however warm and full, for the heart isa True Prophet,—a Great Re- 
vealer! Poetry, eloquence, and even fine writing, spring from the 
heart. The following passage is a rill from this great fountain. It is 
beautiful, touching and true : 


“I have stood by the bedside of death, not an uninterested spectator of the 
ravages of the dark destroyer. It was the mid-hour of the night. The 
neglected candle, quivering in its socket, shed but a-fitful glare through the 
darkened chamber, and the dim shadows moved*uneasily about, like rest- 


less spectres upon the wall. A solemn stillness pervaded the occupants of 


that room, unbroken save by the heavy breathing of the sufferer, for it was 
“In that dread hour, ere death appear, 
When silent sorrow fears to sigh 
Till all is past !”’ 

“Upon a brow, not unfurrowed by the cares and sorrows of life, a damp, 
chill moisture rested. The cheek upon which the smiles of joy had played 
for years, and ever which, not unirequently, the tears of grief or of sympa- 
thy had flowed, were cold and pallid ;—and the eye, from which the glance 
of hope, of pride, of love, of intellect, had shot for years, was fast darken- 
ing in its socket. The moment of death had arrived—had past. I saw the 
coflin lowered into the grave; I heard the dull sound of the first clod as it 


fell heavily upon it;—1 turned to see written upon the countenances of 


those who were about me, the same emotions which were busily at work 
in my own bosom—but I sought them in vain! The world was the same 
around me as it had been before. The hum of business, the laugh of mer- 
riment, the voice of contention, came up as before upon my ears. The 
stream of human existence was still pouring on, as it had been pouring, 
through the same broken, meandering channel, with the same mingled roar 
of joy and of sorrow, to the boundless ocean of eternity. And had he, then, 
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left no gap behind him, save in the silent recesses of my own heart?’ And 
the world grew cold and dark around me. I rushed forth into the solitary 
stillness of nature;—I sought his footsteps upon the sand ;—I visited the 
haunts which he had loved, and gazed, as I was wont to gaze with him, 
upon the,same over-arching sky, and the same waving woods. Yet the fea- 
tures of nature were not changed! The sun hung as he bad hung before 
in the heavens ;—the forest waved as it had waved before with the sighing 
breeze, and the same mingled murmur of winds and of water came up from 
its shadowy depths. The fains had fallen, and his footsteps were gone 
from the surface of the earth. Then passed in sombre review before me, 
the incidents of a checkered life. His youth!—its hopes, its joys, its fervid 
anticipations—perhaps its glowing ambition ;—his manhood! its sober re- 
alities, its stern trials, its arduous straggles—perhaps, its bitter disappoint- 
ment ;—his age! its solemn teachings, its sad recollections, its weakness, 
its crushed aspirations, its melancholy close. And all had come and gone, 
and left scarce a footstep upon the sands of time!” 


He passes from tNe individual to the race,—from the man to the 
multitude, and every where beholds a common event happening alike 
to all: 


“How humiliating to individual man the thoughts which crowd upon his 
spirit, as» he contemplates his entire race !—what a solitary grain of sand 
upon the banks of the ocean, his own individual being; what a solitary 
drop in its boundless bosom—his own.enjoyments and sufferings! Let him 
think of the thousands endowed like himself with life, and feeling, and hope, 
and ambition, and-‘mental and physical power, who, during the few brief 
moments*he gives to thought, are gathered, like withered leaves, to the dust! 
Nay, further: let him think of the millions upon millions, who yearly reach 
the goal of existence and sink forever into the arms of death; of the fami- 
lies, the tribes, the nations, yea, the countless generations of beings, living, 
enjoying, suffering, like himself—who, since the commencement of time, 
have sunk into dust; upon whose ashes, at every step, he treads; men, gifi- 
ed, perhaps, with giant intellects, upon whose eager fancies have broken 
burning visions of greatness and of glory ;—who have endeavored, in vain, 
to quench their thirst forimmortality ;—who have drank in draughts of po- 
etic emotion from the same gloripus world upon which he treads; who have 
listened to the same deep roar of winds and of water; gazed up to the same 
mystic, silent stars, and felt the same lofty consciousness of mind,—whose 
very existence is now a forgotten circumstance! Let them pass in sombre 
review before him; some, treading with the bold step of acknowledged 
power—rulers of nations gone with themselves into obiivion ;—others, sad 
children of adversity, oppressed with the fetters of want and misfortune, 
tortured almost to madness by the scorpion lash of ambition. Let them pass 
on—the young, the middle-aged, the white-haired—each bent on some ab- 
sorbing object of hope, until they reach the end of their short existence, and 
drop off, one by one, into eternity.” 


Yes! let them pass, and, while they do so, let us ponder, reflect and 
act. 

The “Independent Order” boast of a peculiar philosophy, but which 
is nothing more than Christian benevolence under another name, as is 
plain from the following eloquent and glowing description of it : 


“Hers is a calm, sweet realm. Hers are the green pastures and the still 
waters,—hers the ways of pleasantness, and the paths of peace! The gar- 
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den which she tills is the human heart, and the seeds which she scatters wiil 
bear their fruit in heaven, Hers are not the pomp of science, the splendor 
of genius, the glitter of wealth, the might of armies! With her pale finger 
she points to the annals of the past, and they all become but as chaff upon 
the bosom of the wind. Yet, she stops not here. Speaks she now in tones 
as solemn as a midnight bell, of the nothingness of human greatness ?— 
listen again! and ye shall hear her clarion voice, proclaiming aloud,—that 
human virtue never dies! Appears she now with the shadows of death up- 
on one hand, and the history of the world upon the other, to teach how piti- 
ful is individual ambition, and how senseless the love of self?—look again! 
and ye shall behold her deseending upon her angel pinions of “love and 
charity,” to gather the entire human family beneath their ample folds. 
Comes she now in the shape of a hoary philosopher, worn and bent with the 
weight of years ?—lo! she comes again in the shape of a ministering angel, 
with smiles of sympathy, and tears of pity, to the abode of want, and the 


house of death.” 


The moral tone of this Oration is excellent, and we thank Mr. Jack- 
son for it—for the Oration. Let him continue to write as he has begun, 
and he will do something for the age when he has done. He has full- 
ness and brillianey, but when he goes again into the groves of the Mag- 
nolias and Live Oaks, let him carry his pruning-knife with him and use 
it skilfully. He will thank us for this hint by the time he reaches forty, 
if he is as good tempered as he is ardent and vigorous,—of which we 


1 
+} 


doubt not in the least. 





3.—Numerous Cases of Surgical Operations without Pain, in the Mes. 
meric state; with remarks upon the opposition of many Members 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, and others, to the 
receplion of the inestimable blessings of Mesmerism. By Joun 
Extiorson, M. D., Cantab. F.R.S. Philadelphia: Lea & Blan- 
chard. 1843. 


Ir Mesmerism is a humbug, it isa very useful one, if we believe the 
statements contained in this pamphlet. We have in it various cases 
recorded and testified to by gentlemen of learning and eminence in the 
medical profession, in which surgical operations have been performed 
in the mesmeric state, without pain to the patients. The most interes- 
ting and striking one is that of the amputation of a man’s leg, without 
his knowledge and without pain. The account of this astonishing oper- 
ation went the rounds of the newspapers several months ago, and gave 
rise to a variety of speculations. We are happy to see a full statement 
of it from the pen of the learned Dr. Elliotson, who has exposed himself 
to much reproach from his brethren of the faculty, on account of his 
advocacy of Mesmerism. ‘The following is the case in question : 

“On the 22d of November last, the Royal Medical and Chirurgical So- 

iety of London assembled to hear read an ‘Account of a case of success{ul 
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amputation of the thigh, during the mesmeric state, without the knowledge 
of the patient,’ in the District Hospital of Wellow, Nottinghamshire: and 
voted thanks for it without a dissentient voice. 

“The mesmeriser was W. Topham, Esq., Barrister, of the Middle Tem- 
ple: tae operator, W. Squire Ward, Esq., Surgeon, of Wellow Hall. The 
patient was a labourer, six feet high and forty-two years of age, named Jas. 
Wombell. He had suffered for nearly five years from neglected disease of 
the left knee, the interior of the joint of which was found, afier the amputa- 
tion, deeply and extensively ulcerated. ‘The suicutest motion of the 
joint was atlended by the most excruciating agony; his nights were almost 
wholly sleepless, in consequence of the painful startings of the limé ; his 
yulse was weak and rapid; his face constantly markec with a hectic flush; 
fis tongue foul; appetite gone;’ in truth, when Mr. Topham first saw him, 
on the 9th of September, ‘he was sitting upright upon a bed in the hospital; 

he only position which he could bear ; he complained of great pain from his 
knee and of much excitability and loss of strength, from his constant restless- 
ness and deprivation of sleep, for he had not, during the THREE previous weeks, 
slept more than TWO hours in SEVENTY.’ 

“On this day he was first mesmerised by Mr. Topham, and for five and 
thirty minutes. ‘The only effect produced was a closing of the eyelids, 
with that quivering appearance which so commonly results from the pro- 
cess; and, though awake and speaking, he could not raise them until after 
a lapse of a minute and a half.’ 

“On the 10th he was sent to sleep in twenty minutes. On the 11th ‘he 
was suffering great agony, and. distressed even to tears’? Mr. Topham ‘com- 
menced by making passes longitudinally, over the diseased knee: in five 
minutes he was comparatively casy; and, on proceeding further to mesmerise 
him, at the expiration of ten minutes more he was sleeping like an infant. 
Not only his arms were then violently pinched, but also the diseased leg itself, 
without his exhibiting any sensation: yet his limb was so sensitive to pain, 
in his natural state, he could not bear even the ligh/est covering to rest upon 
it. That night he slept seven hours without interruption.’ 

“ ¢After constantly mesmerising him for ten or twelve days, a great 
change was observed in his appearance. The hue of health returned; he 
became cheerful; felt much stronger; was easier, both in mind and body: 
slept well, and recovered his appetite.’ So great was the change, that Mr. 
Ward, after having been absent from indisposition, ‘was as much astonish- 
ed, on his return on the 27th of September, about three weeks after the 
commencement of the mesmerism,’ as he ‘was delighted to observe the im- 
proved condition of the man;’ and, had he ‘not known the previous history 
of the case, much doubt must have arisen in his mind, as to the propriety 
of immediately amputating the limb.’ 

‘On the 22d of September, the patient was first apprised of the necessity 
of an early amputation. ‘The communication seemed almost unexpected, 
and affected him considerably, and destroyed his natural sleep that night.’ 
The next day he was still ‘fretting, restless, and in consequent pain.’ Yet 
he was put to sleep mesmerically in four minutes and a half.” 

“Mr. Topham continued to mesmerise him for fifteen minutes, and then 
informed Mr. Ward that the operation might be begun, and ‘brought two 
fingers of each hand gently in contact with the patient’s closed eyelids; and 
there kept them, still further to deepen the sleep.’ ” 

“The operation was now commenced. ‘Mr. Ward, after one earnest 
look at the man,’ in the words of Mr. Topham, ‘slowly planged his knife 
into the centre of the outside of the thigh, directly to the bone, and then 
made a clear incision round the bone, to the opposite point on the inside of 
the thigh. The stillness at this moment was something awful; the calm 
respiration of the sleeping man alone was heard, for all other seemed sus- 
pended. In making the second incision, the position of the leg was found 
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more inconvenient than it appeared to be ;’ and Mr. Ward, to use his own 
words, ‘having made the anterior flap,’ ‘was under the necessity of comple- 
ting the posterior one in three stages. First, by dividing a portion of the 
flap on the inside; then a similar portion on the outside. This proceeding, 
which was of course far more tedious and painful than the ordinary one, 
was necessary, to enable me to pass the knife through under the bone, and 
thus complete the whole, as I could not sufficiently depress the handle to do 
so, without the two lateral cuts.’ Yet, notwithstanding all this, the patient’s 
‘sleep continued as profound as ever. ‘The placid look of his countenance 
never changed for an instant; his whole frame rested, uncontroJed, in per- 
fect stillness and repose ; not a muscle was seen to twitch. To the end of the 
operation, including the sawing of the bone, securing the arteries, and ap- 
plying the bandages, occupying a period of upwards of twenty minutes, he 
lay like a statue.’” 

“The mesmeric state of the patient usually lasted half an hour; and aé- 
ter this lapse of time, the operation having been commenced in rather more 
than a quarter of an hour subsequently to its production, and having occu- 
pied, inclusively of applying the bandages, above twenty minutes, he ‘gra- 
dually and calmly,’ as usual, awoke. Some sal volatile and water had just 
been given to him, and might have contributed to his waking, because his 
coma, according to its usual course, was probably near its end, and at this 
period stimuli which proved inert previously, might take more or less ef- 
fect. This, however, is exceedingly doubtful, as the usual duration of his 
coma was completed, and as he was not suddenly aroused by the sal vola- 
tile, and gave no sign of irritation from it, but, on the contrary, awoke ‘gra- 
dually and calmly.’ In fact Mr. Wood, who mixed the sal volatile and 
water, assures me that it was very weak, and is persuaded equally with my- 
self that the man awoke independently of it. 

“ *At first, he uttered no exclamation; and for some moments seemed 
lost and bewildered,’— a characteristic and striking phenomenon so familiar 
to mesmerists, when any visible change in external circumstances has oc- 
curred while the patient was asleep. But, after looking around, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘I bless the Lord to find it’s all over.’ 

“ ¢‘Ffe was then removed to another room; and, following immediately,’ 
Mr. Topham ‘asked him, in the presence of all assembled, to describe all 
he felt or knew after he was mesmerised. His reply was, ‘I never knew 
any thing more; and never felt any pain at all: I, once, felt as if] heard a 
kind of crunching” Mr. Topham asked ‘ifthat were painful? He replied, 
‘No pain at all; I never had any; and knew nothing till I was awakened 
by that strong stuff,’ (the sal volatile.) Of course, the moment he became 
sensible he must have tasted the sal volatile, and would fancy that it awoke 
him, and he must have continued to taste it for some time after he was 
awake. When mesmeric patients awake spontaneously, they continually 
ascribe their waking to their first sensation, or even to something imagined.” 

“ ‘Ale was left easy and comfortable; and still found so at nine o’clock 
that night: about which time’ Mr. Topham ‘again mesmerised him, (in a 
minute and three quarters, ) and he slept an hour and a half? 

“Two days afterwards, when he was put into the mesmeric coma, Mr. 
Topham proposed to Mr. Ward, who intended to dress the wound that day 
for the first time, to take this opportunity; and the wound was accordingly 
dressed without the man’s knowledgesand therefore without the least pain. 

“The man has done perfectly well. Within twenty-four hours after the 
operation he was singing. In three weeks he sa’ up to dinner, ‘and had not 
a single bad symptom: none even of the nerveus excitement, so frequently 
observed in patients who have undergone painful operations, and who have 


suffered much previous anxiety in making up their minds.” 





We commend this pamphlet io the attention of those who are still 
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sceptical on the subject of animal magnetism. We think they will find 
their objections shaken or removed by it. 


4.— The Interpreter ; a semi-monthly Journal, devoted to the English, 
French, Spanish, Italian and German Languages. B. Jenkins, 
Editor. Nos.1, 2,3 and4. Charleston, 8.C.: Published by 
John W. Stoy, 8. Hart, Sen., and 8. Babcock & Co. 1844. 


In proportion to the advance of civilization, elegance and refinement, 
the study of languages becomes more important and necessary. As 
commerce extends, the interests and mutual relations of different na- 
tions become more closely and indissolubly connected. ‘To those, then, 
this 
being the only means by which an intimate knowledge of the manners, 





aspiring to eminence, an acquaintance With general literature, 


customs and institutions of foreign nations can be acquired, or by which 
the progress of the human mind can be traced,—is absolutely necessa- 
ry. And, in our opinion, this is to be obtained only by an acquaintance 
with the modern languages. We regard, therefore, the execution of 
any work, by which their acquisition may be simplified and facilitated, 
as conferring on man an incalculable benefit. And as the work before 
us is eminently calculated to do this, it is with no common degree of 
pleasure that we hail its appearance. It is devoted to the most useful 


of the modern languages,—the French, Spanish, Italian and German. 





‘The Editor, in carrying out his plan, has, in some parts of the work, 
availed himself of the labors of others, while, on the other hand, it is in 
many respects original. However, we may remark, that the framers of 
former systems, if they have made many improvements, have also com- 
mitted great errors. And, great as those improvements may have been, 
we are compelled to say, that a student, by any one of these systems 
alone, could never (no matter what facilities it might have afforded for 
translation) be enabled to write and speak a foreign language. ‘Ihe 
present work, while it affords the greatest aids for translation, gives 
ample assistance in writing, and no small aid in pronouncing. The lat- 
ter, however, the work does not pretend to do adequately, pnaided by 
the living teacher. 

Those of our readers who have not seen the work, will, no doubt, be 
gratified with an account of the system on wiich a work, so novel in 
this country, is based. We will endeavor, within the very limited space 
of a critical notice, to give them some idea of it. To effect this, it may 
be necessary to casta cursory glance at what has been accomplished by 
those who have toiled in this department of the field of education, before 
the appearance of the present work,—to see what improvements they 
may have made on old systems ; what they effected; and where they 
erred. And then consider how far the work before us avoids those er- 
rors, and improves those systems. 
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The first efforts made in the cause of linguistic education, that we 
shall notice, were those of Locke and Milton. They did little more, 
however, than inform the world, that interlineary translations would 
greatly facilitate the acquirement of languages. Hardly any practical 
illustration of their system can be said to have appeared until the middle 
of the last century, when a few French writers prepared works on that 
system,—the most celebrated of whom was Dumarsais. Their works, 
however, produced little effect beyond the limits of France, until the 
late Mr. Hamilton, by his philanthropic labors, awoke the British nation 
to a sense of its own welfare in this particular. Although we are fully 
aware that Mr. Hamilton was a blessing to his species,;—we must ad- 
mit, that his system has many defects. Among these, the most promi- 
nent is, the changing the construction of the original, and the giving 
but one translation. For, we must bear in mind that there are sentences 
in Latin, and every language, which, if translated literally into another, 
will make intolerable nonsense. Hamilton’s grand defect, therefore, 
consists in his not giving with his literal translation, a free one. 

The consideration of Hamilton’s labors, naturally leads us to those 
of his successors. Of late years some translations have appeared, 
and,—for the reason that they do not change the construction of the 
original, and give both a free and literal translation,—are decided im- 
provements on his system, and will afford much aid in their respective 
departments. We are glad to see, that the Directors of the London 
University approve the plan of literal interlineary translation, well 
knowing that it lengthens life by abridging, to less than half, the period 
formerly devoted to linguistic studies, and placing the acquisition of the 
Hebrew Old Testament, and the Greek New Testament, within the 
reach of the child who has not attained his twelfth year. 

In the work before us, such exercises are prepared as will, if pur- 
sued to a sufficient extent, enable any one, possessed of common natural 
endowments, to write the French, Spanish, Italian and German langua- 
ges with ease, and to speak them,—if afterwards brought into contact 
with those who speak. We have the languages in their natural order, 
and each word translated literally. By this means one of Hamilton’s 
greatest defects is remedied. Immediately after this translation, is 
placed, in parallel columns, the original language, and a free English 
version. By the first translation the meaning of each word is obtained, 
and, by the free translation, the meaning of the author,—which no liter- 
al translation can give. Some advance being made in translation, ex- 
ercises in composition follow. They are put inthe form of question,— 
the student being required to answer from the piece which he has just 
translated, and thus he attains a proficiency in translating, writing, and, 
when aided by the living teacher, speaking, in a comparatively short 
Space of time. 

We have now given a short, and, we must say, somewhat imperfect 
sketch of the work before us. And we regret that our limits do not 
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permit us to enter more fully into its merits. We shall merely observe, 
in closing our remarks, that the Editor, in availing himself of the various 
systems brought before the public eye for the last century, appears to 
be selecting from them only what is excellent, improving what is de- 
fective, by supplying deficiencies with the results of his own expe- 
rience ; and is thus producing a work which, in design and execution, 
will do very much to remove the obstacles which have hitherto barred 
the progress of the aspiring student of modern languages: and we trust 
that, at no very distant period, some other laborer in the cause of educa- 
tion will follow his example, by the production of a similar work on the 
ancient languages. Such a work, devoted to the Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin, would be a blessing to the present generation. We wish the 
work before us every possible success, and assure such of our readers 
as may be engaged in the pursuit of modern languages, that they will 
find it an invaluable treasure. 





5.—A Greek Reader, selected principally from the work of Frederick Ja- 
cobs, Professor in the Gymnasium at Gotha, Editor of the Greek 
Anthology, etc.. with English Notes, critical and explanatory, a 
metrical Index to Homer and Anacreon, and a copious Leavicon. 
By Cuartes Antuon, L.L. D., Jay-Professor of the Greek and 
Latin Languages in Columbia College, New-York, and Rector 
of the Grammar schoo], New-York. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, No. 82 Cliff-street. 1843. 


We give the whole of Professor’s Anthon’s long title-page, that the 
pretensions of his edition of Jacob’s Greek Reader may be seen, and the 
scantiness of his performance contrasted with the magnitude of his 
professions. The present number of Anthon’s series of classical works 
evinces most palpably the editor’s increasing skill in the modern art of 
profitable book-making, as contradistinguished from the good old sys- 
tem of honest and laborious authorship. Anthon never was more than 
a voluminous and indefatigable compiler. Even in his best works, his 
Horace and his Classical Dictionary, there is a lamentable deficiency of 
critical judgment and of original power. No one can examine with 
care the philological and exegetical notes to his larger Horace, without 
perceiving that he is frequently rash, whimsical and unsafe; and, al- 
though there is much, very much to be praised in the execution of that 
edition, there is no little also to be condemned. In his Classical Diec- 
tionary,—which we think, on the whole, a valuable addition to modern 
classical school books,—he has been accused of having restored the 
word compilation to its primitive meaning, and thus rendered it synony- 
mous with confuration, to which it corresponds in origin. For a compi- 
ler, according to its derivation, is a thief, and Charles Knight’s accusa- 
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tion would indicate that Professor Anthon’s scholarship has not permit- 
ted him to forget its original force. For our own part, we are unwilling 
to give ful! credence to Knight’s charges, for we have a kindly feeling 
for Professor Anthon, anda respect for his creditable scholarship, al- 
though his subsequent conduct has been such as to give very strong 
confirmation to Knight’s imputations. In the present work, the Pro- 
fessor has turned from pillaging his brother authors to a bold foray upon 
the purses of the credulous public, for he has forced into most public 
schools, on the strength of a name deservedly respectable in the ranks 
of the learned, a text-book, which, so far from being worthy of such 
preliminary mouthing as it has been ushered in with, is, in reality, one 
of the most insufficient and unsatisfactory school books which can be 
put into the hands of beginners in Greek. 

In the first place, the “copious Lexicon” is a meagre and paltry col- 
lection of a scanty number of Greek words, far from containing the 
whole of those found in the text. The unusual or difficult forms, and 
the peculiarities of the several dialects, in discovering which the young 
student requires some assistance from his dictionary, are, for the most 
part, if not entirely, omitted. 

In the second place, the significations given are seldom, if ever, ar- 
ranged in their appropriate and natural order. The radical or primitive 
meanings of words are frequently left out, or if noticed, inserted in the 
wrong connection, while interpretations of rare occurrence, and unne- 
cessary for the comprehension of the text, are given, to the exclusion of 
those which are both more common and more necessary. So far as our 
experience has extended, this “copious Lexicon’ has served only to 
dishearten scholars, to defeat their researches, to chill their ardor, and 
to produce that lassitude of mind and indisposition to exertion, which 
invariably spring from want of confidence in the sufficiency of the means 
provided them to furnish the promised and requisite assistance. The 
Greek Testament, studied on the old plan, with the aid of honest Schre- 
velius, is of infinitely greater service to incipient Greeklings, than the 
present collection of extracts, burthened as it is with the cumbrous ap- 
paratus of Professor Anthon, and ushered into the world with such 
manifold and exaggerated promises. 

In the third place, Anthon’s “Metrical Index to Homer and Hesiod” 
is an unnecessary and ridiculous addition, calculated only to swell the 
bulk and increase the expense of a volume, already plethoric. The 
doctrine of Greek versification, is not so sedulously cultivated in this 
country, as to require the insertion of its parings in a first book for chil- 
dren. Under any circumstances, its introduction ina collection like the 
present—of which, by the way, sosmall a portion is verse,—is about as 
nonsensical a fancy, as would be an appendix to an English Primer, 
containing the principles of English prosody, or an addendum to an or- 
dinary school reading-book, which should comprise the scansion and 
metrical scale for the verses of Chaucer and Spenser, Shakspeare and 
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Milton, Dryden, Pope, Byron, Scott, etc., scattered through the volume. 
Moreover, it is too bad, after Professor Anthon has published a “Greek 
Prosody,” to give us this rechauffé—this “crambe repetita,” as if his 
sole object was to obtain a double price for the same wares. 

In the fourth place, the explanatory notes give erroneous and decep- 
tive translations, and tend to produce bad habits in the learner. The 
beginner, if furnished with any interpretation at all in the commentary 
of his text book, should have that interpretation as literal as possible, 
even though elegance should be sacrificed to attain it. Anthon’s ver- 
sions, on the contrary, are, forthe most part, loose and extremely free, 
so as to preclude the student from acquiring any conception of the par- 
ticular force and significance of each individual word in its place in the 
sentence. But, in addition to this, these explanatory notes are crowded 
with much verbose and multifarious disquisition, which will either be 
left wholly unnoticed by the learner, or which, if noticed by him, will 
only encumber and confuse his mind. 

In the fifth place, these notes designed for the instruction of those 
merely on the threshold of Greek, are filled with references to works 
which cannot be expected to be generally in the hands of teachers, much 
less in those of their pupils; and which, even if within the reach of the 
latter, could not be read by them; or if read, then, could not be under- 
stood by them. What man, in his senses, would dream of referring the 
young beginner—a school-boy, not easily tempted to acquire more than 
the least possible modicum of information sufficient for his daily recita- 
tion,—who, in his senses, would dream of referring such an one, at the 
commencement of his Greek studies, to works like “Salleugre’s Novum 
Thesaurum Antiquitatum Romanarum”—(we select our instances at 
random)—Rosini, Antiquitates Romane, Hermann’s Opuscula, Blom- 
field’s Glossaries, Valckenaer, Higtius, and Voss. Heyne’s Commenta- 
ries, Winckelmann, Geschichte der Kimst, etc, Brunck’s Analecta, Botti- 
ger, Ideen zur Archeologie, etc., Quatremére de Quincy, CEuvres, Bockh’s 
Public Economy of Athens, St. Hilaire, Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Natu- 
relle, &c. &c. &c., together with the whole curriculum of the Greek 
classics, and the more scarce works of modern grammarians. 

If these references are designed to confirm the editor’s opinions, we 
say, a primer is not the place for the reception of matter requiring such 
confirmation ; if for the benefit of teachers, that those who would have 
the opportunity to consult and the ability to comprehend the author's 
referred to, would never require such assistance in teaching the A B 
C of Greek ; if for pupils, that their insertion is ridiculous, and an impo- 
litic and iniquitous increase of the price of the volume. But if they 
were designed for the display of the editor’s own reading, we say, 
Professor Anthon should have prefixed to this book another catalogue 
of his library, similar to that already published in his Classical Diction- 
ary. This hint may be serviceable some other time, but we hope that, 
when it is acted upon, he will include in it the whole contents of his 
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k library, that we may not be pestered, ad nauseam, with a constant re- 
is petition of the books which it is Professor Anthon’s good fortune to pos- 
sess, and his delight publicly to proclaim his. Whatever, therefore, 
m’s motives in introducing these references, they 
are wholly out of place, and only throw greater discredit on his present 
ry editorship. 
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sf cessary that the author himself chiefly to facts. We 


xa ave read a number of the art 7 W 1uch tisfaction. They are 
K is and thorough. ‘J | | r len ly s udied every sub- 


ct well. Such a wor t t desideratum. It is what 
e its name ind tes, bo 1 ‘ : | ry of agriculture, 


and the highly fin i plates, ach number, add much 


’ 


e to its value. We have com rs, umerican or En lish, 


: g 
§ better executed. Indeed, the style of tl yor , in all respects, cre- 
ditable to the taste of the rs. | printed on the finest paper, 


and with a clear and beau 
y We copy the following r he Ame 1 editor, as explanato- 
ry of the ybjects of the present ed Be 
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This, as may be well suppose d, presents a task of no small labor.” p.1. 

“In preparing the work for the American farmer and planter, the editor 
has had several objects to fulfil. Ofthese, one of the principal was the re- 
duction of the price, the cost of the imported copy being so great, as to pre- 
vent any extensive slacubation ofitin the United States. Much of the ir- 
relevant and less important materials in the original have been omitted, 
their place be ing sup] lied by the addition of information connected with 
the interests American husbandry. In the selection of such information, 
the editor othe to acknowledge his great indebtedness to distinguished wri- 
ters at home and abroad, who have contributed, by elaborate works, separ- 
ate a omcaay and communications in periodicals, to promote the cause of 
agricul 

“The American edition contains a far greater number of plates and fi- 
gures illustrating the various om jects, than the English; notwithstanding 


which, its cost is only about one-fourth that of the imported work.” _ p. 5. 


gee a book of the kind to the new localities into which it is introduced, 





In conclusion, we would remark, that this American edition is not 
sectional in its character, but is equally adapted to the Southern and 
Northern portions of the Union. It is a most rare and desirable work. 

We have received from the same publishers the first volume of “Tom 
Burke of Ours,” and when the second appears, shall devote a more ex- 
tended consideration to the merits of the author. 


6.—Arabella Stuart. A Romane fr ym English History. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. Author of “Darnley,” “Morley Ernstein,” “The 
False Heir,” etc., ete. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff 


1] 


street. 1844. Price one shilling. 


Here we have another fine novel from James, which we have pur- 


chased for a South-Carolina sevenpence. Tru y, this is the era of cheap 


publications. The question often arises in our minds, “Can the Harpers 
make any thing by these unprecedently cheap editions of foreign works!” 


We doubt it. Were there no com <n the system might answer; 
but the age we live in is not one of disinterested benevolence. Self 
interest is the rule, and general interest is the exception to it; and we 
seldom find the exception making its way even by courtesy. We be- 
lieve competition in the book trade, has brought these publications below 
the minimum standard at which the slightest profit can be made. Im- 
mense editions are thrown off from one press to-day at the lowest 
price possible, and these are met by immense editions thrown off from 
another rival press to-morrow at a few cents less, and the cheaper 
work runs through the community like w id-fire, while the other re- 
mains, nearly a dead loss, upon the shelves of the publishers. It is true, 
the Harpers’ edition may be the neatest book, but the race of omnivor- 
ous readers care little for what pl 

excited; and they will buy where they can do so cheapest. Where is 
this ruinous competition to end ! We believe, where it ought to end, 


vases the eye, so long as the mind is 
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. in a reformation of the entire system. The publishers, in order to save 
themselves, will be compelled to join with the authors and insist on the 
; passage of an international copyright law. When this is done, literary 
- property will rest on a proper basis—the basis of other property—re- 
cognizing the principle, that a just man, be he a foreigner or a citizen, 
h js justly entitled to his own, and to the fruits of his own labor. Authors 
) will be restored to their just rights. American literature will revive 
- and flourish, and the publishers will do a fair and honorable and thri- 
ving business, making the most of a gaod bargain, without the fear of 
rival interference from any quarter. Buoks may bea trifle higher than 
- they are now, but they will never be so dear as they were formerly, 
a experience having fully shown, that the cheap system, if it be not too 


cheap, is, upon the whole, the best and most lucrative one. We hope 


t Congress intends to move in this matter during the present session, 
1 and to move effectually. The pu mind is prepared for sober and 
thorough action on the subject, and justice ai d} nesty—to say nothing 
1 of the demands of American literature, now in a famishing condition, 
: owing to partial legislation—will and must be heard, in tones that 
already rise above the clamours of the undiscriminating and unreflecting 
crowd, who look only to themselves and forget what is due to their 
country and to truth. 
The work before us is a charming production. We see no falling off 
. in the energy and spirit of the author. The tone is healthy and pure, 
e the characters are living pictures, not overdrawn, but men and women 
if in whom the breath and soul still remain. The scenes are laid in the 
time of James the First, and the customs and manners of that era are 
faithfully portrayed. ‘The monarch does not appear in the amiable light 
a in which we have been accustomed to regard him, and as Scott repre- 
p sents him to us in the “Fortunes of Nigel,”—as a kind of harmless so- 
8 phomore. On the contrary, he here appears in the character of a veri- 
“ table tyrant, without discretion, without goodness of heart,-—heedless, 
} cunning, selfish, inhuman. The interest of the work is well sustained 
If to its sad close, and we have nothing of which to complain save the bad 
e passions of ruthless men, employing * power to perpetrate evil and 
= increase suffering, instead of doing good and diffusing happiness. It is 
V a melancholy but highly and truly wrought story of virtue contending 
\- with corruption, not receiving its reward here, but looking to God alone 
it in another life, for what was basely denied to it by man in this, 
n James has justly become a favorite with our novel-reading communi- 


r ty. His works are always a treat,and a rare and richone. He has a 
nice taste and a good judgment. With less genius than Bulwer, his 


25 appreciation of life and manners is equally vivid and correct, and the 


f° moral tone of his works is h O r and less exceptionable. In passion 
8 and eloquence the English novelist surpasses him, but he is truer to 
is life and nature, and is destined, consequently, toa more enduring fame. 


— 
+ 


We regard him as the prince of living novelists, and second only toone 
now no more, the great “wizard of the North,” his countryman. 
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8.—A.ison’s Evrore.—History of Europe, from the commencement of 
the French Revolution in 1789, to the Restoration 0 “the Bourbons 
in 1815. By Arcuratp Attson, F. R.S. E. Advocate. In four 
volumes. Harper & Brothers. 1842. 

Tue publicetion of this voluminous and very interesting ‘work, in 
America, has «t length reached that stage in which the writ, by a 
transition more easily made than legitimately justified, addresses him- 
self to a consideration of the affairs of America. Such a consideration 
seems hardly called for, in a work devoted so entirely to the history of 
Europe; and the reflection is forced upon us, accordingly, that the au. 
thor had some particular motive, some latent suggestion, by which the 
one history was coupled with the other. This motive is to be found in 
his general hostility to republicanism, and to the republicanism of Amere 
ica in particular. Accordingly, the American reader will not be cons 


founded, when he reads the unfavorable and unfriendly portions of this 
work which relate to his country. The seventy-sixth chapter, contained 
in the last issued number (15) of the American edition, will interest 
him for this and other reasons; and will compel, as well for its numerous 
issues, as for the eloquent strain in which it is written, his close and 
thoughtful examination. It isa highly elaborated,—indeed, an over- 
wrought chapter, —the general tone being a little too ambitious for his. 


: 
tory, the gravity of which it seems to disturb,—however it may com. 


mend itself by its flowing elegance, to the ears of the reader. It is 
within our purpose hereafter, to give to this work of Mr. Alison a pa- 
tient and circumspect examination. It deserves it, as well because of 
its unhappy monarchical bias, as because of its real and superior merits 
in numerous respects. We owe it to our country to endeavor to vindi- 
cate its plan—the great conception of our fathers;—and we are not une 
willing to admit that we owe something to the general and very great 
abilities of their assailant. Meanwhile, we have no fears in encouraging 
our people, at large, to procure and read this book. It is, perhaps, a 
subject of regret that, as a nation, we are too little willing to hear with 
patience, and meet with wholesome question and reflection, the unfa- 
vorable judgment which foreigners pronounce upon us. If we still re- 


tain the privilege to strike, let us at least have the courtesy to hear. 


ERRATA. 


In the first part of the article on Milton’s Genius, the name printed 
“Lander” should read “Lauder.” 














